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EUROPE  ILLUSTRATED. 


THE  buffeted  and  seasick  tourist,  landing  at  Liverpool  and  eager  to  press  forward  on  his 
journey  to  London  and  the  Continent,  finds  himself  assailed  at  the  threshold  of  his 
European  tour  by  the  temptation  to  stop  on  his  way  and  explore  at  his  leisure  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  old  towns  in  England.  Only  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Liverpool  stands  the  ancient 
and  episcopal  city  of  Chester,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  river-port  and  capital  of 
Cheshire.  Placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  month  of  its  estuary, 
and  on  a  rocky  sandstone  height,  it  is  mostly  enclosed  by  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  ancient  walls, 
seven  or  eight  feet  thick,  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  with  four  gates.  These  ramparts  now 
form  a  promenade  with  parapets,  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast ;  as  the  only 
walls  in  the  kingdom’  preserved  entire,  they  are  Chester’s  pride.  There  is  a  staircase  to  their 
summit  just  by  the  East  Gate,  but  the  tourist — who  has  yielded  to  his  temptation — finds  in  his 
stroll  over  these  foundations  that  the  Romans  laid  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  only  a 
very  few  stones  of  Roman  masonry.  The  greater  part  date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  these  needed  restoration  after  the  siege  by  the  forces  of  Cromwell  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  They  have  quite  lost  their  warlike  look,  these  old  walls,  railed  in  on  either 
side  and  flagged,  and  at  every  few  steps  may  be  seen  some  ragged  little  boy  imperilling  his  life 
by  strange  gymnastic  feats  around  the  iron  bars.  Then  there  are  groups  of  trippers,  and  other 
tourists;  women  with  little  wicker-baskets  suggestive  of  luncheon;  men  with  satchels  hanging 
from  their  shoulders,  and  the  orange  binding  of  Cresty’s  “  Chester  Guide”  very  visible.  Only 
a  few  yards  to  the  north  of  East  Gate  these  travellers  pass  the  cathedral,  a  picturesque, 
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irregular  m'assive  structure  of  crumbling  sandstone, — “Ornamented  Gothic,”  according  to 
Cresty, — three  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  tower  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  in  height.  It  was  formerly  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  and 
for  six  centuries  and  a  half  was  one  of  the  richest  in  England.  At  present  it  has  been  somewhat 
too  recently  restored  for  perfect  picturesqueness,  but  is  still  charming  with  its  accessories  of 
green  churchyard  and  trees.  Near  by  is  the  Abbey  Square,  the  only  square  Chester  can  boast, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  the  old  Whitsun  plays,  and  in  whose  gateway  the  Chester  martyr,  George 
Marsh,  was  imprisoned  until  he  was  burnt  for  heresy.  The  cathedral  and  the  square  lie  within 
the  walls.  The  Phoenix  Tower,  from  whose  summit  Charles  I.  watched  the  defeat  of  his 
cavalry,  turns  its  face  outwards  and  now  looks  down  on  nothing  more  warlike  than  the  Chester 
and  Ellesmere  Canal,  whose  silent  waters  glide  along  the  base  of  the  whole  of  the  north  wall. 
Eike  the  cathedral  and  like  St.  John’s  Church,  like  the  walls  themselves,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
great  buildings  of  Chester,  the  Phoenix  Tower  is  of  red  sandstone,  whose  soft  crumbling  surface 
soon  attains  a  look  of  great  antiquity,  though  it  lacks  the  severe  beauty,  dignity,  and  valuable, 
cool  tones  of  the  harder  gray  stones  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Turning  this  northern  corner  the  tourist  comes  on  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  his  walk.  Deep 
down  to  his  right  is  the  tree-sheltered  canal,  and  to  the  left  the  wall  is  skirted  by  a  long  alley 
of  fine  elms,  extending  almost  to  the  North  Gate,  the  central  point  of  the  northern  wall.  Like 
all  its  fellows,  North  Gate  is  modern,  for  the  old  gates,  one  by  one,  have  been  removed  as  incon¬ 
venient  and  unsafe,  and  are  replaced  by  arches  of  a  single  span  over  the  whole  roadway.  From 
them  you  get  good  bird’s-eye  views  of  the  four  main  streets  which  meet  in  the  open  space  where 
St.  Peter’s  Church  marks  the  site  of  the  Prsetorium  ;  where  the  market  cross  and  pillory  once 
stood,  and  where  the  bull-baiting  and  marketing  took  place.  But  even  the  marketing  is  now 
removed  to  the  new  market-place  that  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  town-hall  and  the 
shambles  in  Northgate  street,  facing  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral.  To  see  all  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  descend  from  the  gateway  and  walk  a  little  up  the  busy  market  street.  From  here  it 
may  be  perceived  that  the  north  gate  is  built  in  the  Doric  style,  and  a  Latin  inscription  records 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  by  Robertus  Comes  Grosvenor  in  1808,  and  that  Thomas  Harrison  was 
architect.  Over  the  old  gate  the  borough  gaol  once  stood,  and  from  this  cheerful  elevation  the 
criminals  were  hanged. 

Nature  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  decay  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Chester; 
the  Dee  has  moved  far  from  the  western  wall ;  where  the  harbor  once  was  streets  and  fields  are 
now;  large  ships  can  no  longer  enter  Chester  Port,  and  Liverpool  has  taken  into  the  ampler 
Mersey  the  commerce  that  once  came  to  the  city  on  the  Dee.  But  in  old  times  Chester  doubled 
the  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  Here  Dr.  Cole  rested  when  bearing  Queen  Mary’s 
commission  for  the  prosecution  of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  here  Mistress  Mottershed,  of  the 
“Blue  Posts  Inn,”  abstracted  the  said  commission  from  the  dean’s  luggage,  substituting  in  its 
place  a  pack  of  cards,  which  the  worthy  man  produced  with  much  effect  and  astonishment  before 
the  Lord  Deputy  and  Privy  Council  at  Dublin  Castle.  Here,  too,  Charles’s  forces  landed  during 
the  Civil  War  when  he  withdrew  them  from  Ireland,  and  for  many  years  the  duties  on  Irish 
linens  brought  into  this  port  sufficed  to  pay  for  keeping  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  in  repair. 
We  have  to  call  these  facts  to  our  memory  to  realize  how  Watergate  came  by  its  name,  for  there 
are  now  streets  without  as  well  as  within,  and  a  range  of  green  low-lying  meadows  between  the 
Watergate  and  the  river.  Chief  among  these  meadows  is  Chester  race-course,  the  old  Roodeye, 
where  city  games  used  to  be  held.  This  meadow-land  bounds  the  outside  of  the  wall  till  we 
come  to  that  point  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  curve,  and  flows  in  its  old  course  close  under 
the  south  wall.  At  this  point  Chester  Castle  overlooks  the  wall,  but  it  is  merely  the  modern 
successor  to  the  historic  Chester  Castle,  to  which  Richard  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  were 
brought  prisoners,  mounted  “upon  two  little  nags  not  worth  forty  francs,”  and  where  the  gal¬ 
lant  Earl  of  Derby  was  imprisoned  and  condemned. 

The  Dee  still  skirts  the  southern  wall.  Bridgegate  and  the  beautiful  thirteenth  century  Dee 
bridge  still  command  the  river — wide  here,  and  shallow — fringed  with  trees,  and  decorated  with 
tiny  piers  and  all  the  pretty  accessories  of  pleasure-boating.  Ahead  of  us,  on  the  Dee  side,  and 
outside  the  walls,  is  the  grand,  though  now  mostly  ruined,  pile  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Chester’s 
Norman  and  most  interesting  church.  Now  our  tourist  has  turned  the  corner;  he  is  once  more 
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on  the  east  wall,  where  there  is  as  much  town  without  as  within  ;  houses  butt  up  against  the 
wall  on  either  side,  and  from  this  arch,  looking  up  and  down,  may  be  seen  a  fine,  broad  street, 
busy  with  life  and  movement.  Within  the  walls  it  is  named  Eastgate  street,  but  Foregate  street 
without,  and  this  arch  is  East  Gate,  where  our  walk  began,  less  than  an  hour  ago.  If  we  go 
down  and  enter  the  Roman  city,  we  shall  find  at  first  little  savor  of  antiquity.  Eastgate  street 
has  been  much  modernized  ;  old  houses  have  been  pulled  down,  and  new  ones,  some  of  them  more 
antique  than  the  old,  built  in  their  stead ;  but  through  all  change  Chester  has  remained  as  faith¬ 
ful  to  its  ‘  ‘  rows  ”  as  to  its  walls. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  former,  Bridge  street  Row,  is  shown  in  our  first  illustration. 
The  origin  of  Chester  “rows”  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  speculation.  By  some  they  have 
been  said  to  be  a  survival  of  the  Roman  arcades,  and  that  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Trajan’s 
Forum  there  are  rows  nearly  akin  to  those  of  Chester.  Others  affirm  that  they  were  intended 


as  an  internal  fortification  against  the  Welsh  ;  but,  as  the  Welsh  never  once  succeeded  in 
passing  the  walls,  it  is  improbable  that  the  Cestrians  took  such  timorous  precautions  against  an 
enemy  who  had  never  proved  really  formidable.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  form  of  rock  on  which 
the  town  stands  may  have  suggested  the  peculiar  form  of  house,  for  towards  the  middle  of  the 
city,  where  the  rows  are,  the  rock  rises  so  rapidly  that  the  four  Roman  streets  are  hewn  out  to 
a  depth  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  On  this  excavated  level  are  the  lower  range  of  shops, 
shallow  places  without  back  buildings,  and  with  the  surface  of  the  rock  sheer  behind  them. 
Thus  the  level  of  the  rows  is  the  real  level  of  the  houses.  The  passers-by  walk  on  the  roof  of 
the  lower  shop,  but  on  the  natural  level  of  the  ground ;  the  kitchen  premises  are  behind  the 
rows,  and  the  roof  above  us  is  the  floor  of  the  first-floor  rooms,  though  the  appearance  of  the 
houses  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  rows  were  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  space  we  walk  in 
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the  place  where  the  first-floor  front  rooms  would  naturally  be.  The  rows  are  entered  at  either 
end  by  flights  of  steps,  and  at  short  distances  stairs  like  those  in  Pierpoint  Lane,  shown  in  our 
illustration,  connect  them  with  the  street  below. 

Another  picture  reproduces  the  outlook  from  Watergate  Rows,  whence  is  seen  that  quaint 
block  of  buildings  which  contains  the  elaborately  carved  house  built  by  Bishop  Lloyd  in  the 
year  1615,  and  still  called  by  his  name;  and  the  even  more  popular  “God’s  Providence  House,” 
so  called  from  the  inscription,  “God’s  Providence  is  Mine  Inheritance,”  which  the  inhabitants 
painted  across  its  facade  to  commemorate  their  merciful  deliverance  from  the  plague  of  1652, 
which  devastated  the  city.  Unfortunately  this  house  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  dealer  in 
antiquities,  and  has  been  so  entirely  rebuilt  as  to  retain  little  of  its  original  character. 

To  visit  the  cathedral  we  must  retrace  our  steps  up  Watergate  street  and  turn  down  busy 
Northgate  street.  Here  the  rows,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  are  raised  only  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  They  are  of  all  rows  the  humblest,  serving  for  the  most  part  for 
cobblers’  stalls  and  fruit  shops,  and  in  some  places  they  are  impassable  by  reason  of  fruit  and 
fish  stalls  reaching  out  into  the  street.  Therefore  the  street,  though  a  busy  one,  is  a  better 
walking-place  than  the  rows,  and  soon  brings  us  to  the  rust-brown  pile  of  the  cathedral.  This — 
so  the  legend  tells  us — stands  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  but  Chester  was  early  con¬ 
verted  to  Christianity,  and  as  early  as  the  second  century  the  temple  was  replaced  by  a  monastery 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  “which  was  the  burial-place  of  all  Chester  and  seven  miles 
about  Chester,  and  continued  so  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years  and  more.”  To  this  abbey 
the  remains  of  St.  Werburgh  were  brought  in  the  ninth  century  for  safety  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion  of  the  Danes,  and  here  an  abbey  church  was  built  to  her  memory,  which  grew  and 
changed  till  it  became  the  Chester  Cathedral  of  to-day.  Among  those  who  had  endowed  it  was 
Hugh  Lupus,  founder  of  the  house  of  Grosvenor,  who  thus  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  God, 
and  who,  stricken  with  sin  and  sickness,  entered  the  abbey  three  days  before  his  death.  He  was 
laid  in  the  burial-ground,  but  early  in  the  twelfth  century  his  nephew  Randle,  Karl  of  Chester, 
built  the  Chapter  House,  and  laid  his  uncle’s  bones  within  it.  This  Chapter  House  is  entered 
from  the  cloisters,  which  are  of  exceptionable  picturesqueness.  Like  the  chief  part  of  the 
cathedral,  they  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  parts  of  the  church  are  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Tudors,  while  there  are  also  considerable  Norman  remains.  But  Chester’s  Norman 
church  is  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  St.  John’s,  which  was  founded  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  by  King  Ethelred,  who,  “minding  to  build  a  church,  was  told  that  where  he 
should  see  a  white  hind  there  he  should  build  a  church,  which  white  hind  he  saw  in  the  place 
where  St.  John’s  church  now  standeth,  and  in  remembrance  whereof  his  picture  was  placed  in 
the  wall  of  the  said  church,  which  yet  standeth  in  the  side  of  the  steeple  towards  the  west, 
having  a  white  hind  in  his  hand.”  Alas,  the  steeple  is  no  more;  with  it  began  the  series  of 
disasters  which  have  befallen  St.  John’s.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  in, 
destroying  a  great  part  of  the  choir.  It  was  rebuilt,  but  a  century  later  both  it  and  the  western 
steeple  fell,  destroying  most  of  the  church.  The  greater  part  remains  unroofed,  unfloored  to 
the  present  day,  with  moss  and  fern  growing  in  its  lofty  pillars,  and  a  soft  turf  covering  the 
spot  where  no  altars  stand.  For  eleven  years  no  effort  was  made  to  save  any  part  of  the  ruin, 
but  at  length  that  portion  now  used  for  Divine  service  was  roofed  in  and  restored,  forming  a 
large  and  very  beautiful  Norman  church.  The  steeple  was  for  safety  brought  down,  and  only 
the  tower  left  standing.  But  even  this  precaution  was  unavailing  ;  in  the  great  storm  of 
October,  1881,  the  tower  fell,  crushing  a  great  part  of  the  ruins,  but  mercifully  sparing  the 
church.  Towerless,  spireless,  St.  John’s  must  be  now  safe  from  the  wind,  its  most  pitiless 
enemy ;  but  stunted,  ruined,  spoiled  though  it  be,  it  is  still  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  monuments  of  old  Chester, 

If  our  tourist,  at  the  end  of  his  brief  sojourn  in  this  ancient  port,  has  lost  enough  of  his 
New  World  hurry  and  unrest  to  be  willing  to  delay  still  longer  his  journey  towards  London  and 
the  Continent,  he  cannot  do  better  than  travel  eastward  through  Cheshire  into  the  heart  of 
England,  the  country  of  Izaak  Walton.  The  “Peak  of  Derbyshire”  shall  be  the  goal  to  lure 
him  on;  but  if  he  be  unaccustomed  to  the  district  he  may  not  unnaturally  inquire  for  “the 
Peak,”  which  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  one  of  the  chief  English  mountains,  and  the 
name  of  which  has  always  suggested  to  him  something  like  a  pyramid  of  rock, — an  English 
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Matterhorn.  He  will  soon  be  undeceived,  and  then  may  paradoxically  declare  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Peak  District'’  to  be  that  there  is  zzo-Peak  !  The  range  so  called  is  a  bulky  mass  of  mill¬ 
stone  grit,  rising  irregularly  from  the  limestone  formation  which  occupies  the  southern  part  of 
Derbyshire,  and  extending  in  long  spurs,  or  arms,  north  and  north-east  into  Yorkshire  as  far  as 
Sheffield,  and  west  and  south  into  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire.  The  plateau  is  covered  by  wild 
moorland,  clothed  with  fern,  moss  and  heather,  and  broken  up  by  deep  hollows  and  glens, 
through  which  streamlets  descend,  each  through  its  own  belt  of  verdure,  from  the  spongy 
morasses  above,  forming  in  their  course  many  a  minute  but  picturesque  waterfall.  The  pedes¬ 
trian  who  establishes  himself  in  the  little  inn  at  Ashopton,  will  have  the  opportunitv  of  ex- 
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ploring  many  a  breezy  height  and  romantic  glen  ;  while,  if  he  has  strength  of  limb  and  of 
lungs  to  make  his  way  to  Kiuderscout,  the  highest  point  of  all,  he  will  breathe,  at  the  elevation 
of  not  quite  two  thousand  feet,  as  fresh  and  exhilarating  an  atmosphere  as  can  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  these  islands;  the  busy,  smoky  city  of  Manchester  being  at  a  distance,  “as  the  crow 
flies,”  of  little  more  than  fifteen  miles!  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  select  company  of  hard-worked 
men,  who  have  lighted  on  this  nook  among  the  hills,  having  a  taste  for  natural  history,  resort 
hither  year  after  year,  finding  a  refreshment  in  the  repeated  visit  equal  at  least  to  that  which 
their  fellow-citizens  enjoy,  at  greater  cost,  in  the  terraces  of  Buxton,  or  on  the  gigantic  slope  of 
Matlock  Bank. 


The  Warrants — Haddon  Hall 
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Where  the  limestone  emerges  from  under  the  mass  of  grit,  the  scenery  altogether  changes. 
For  roughly-rounded,  dark-colored  rocks,  covered  with  ling  and  bracken,  now  appear  narrow 
glens,  bold  escarped  edges,  cliffs  splintered  into  pinnacles  and  pierced  by  wonderful  caves 
traversed  by  hidden  streams.  Of  these  caves  the  “Peak  Cavern”  at  Castleton  is  the  largest, 
that  of  the  “Blue  John  Mine”  the  most  beautiful,  from  its  veins  of  Derbyshire  spar. 

The  tourist,  however,  who  confines  himself  to  the  Peak  District  proper,  with  its  immediately 
outlying  scenery,  will  have  a  very  inadequate  view  of  the  charms  of  Derbyshire.  He  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  begin  at  the  other  extremity,  ascending  the  Dove  through  its  limestone 
valley  as  far  as  Buxton,  thence  taking  rail  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  expatiating  over  the  Peak 
moorlands  according  to  time  and  inclination,  descending  to  the  limestone  region  again  at  Castleton, 
and  following  the  Derwent  in  its  downward  course  to  Ambergate,  pausing  in  his  way  to  visit 
Chatsworth  and  Haddon  Hall,  and  to  stay  awhile  at  Matlock. 

The  starting-point  for  this  journey  is  Ashbourne,  a  quiet,  pretty  little  town  at  the  extremity 
of  a  branch  railway.  There  is  not  much  in  the  town  itself  to  detain  the  traveller,  excepting  a 
brief  visit  to  the  church,  whose  beautiful  spire,  two  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high,  is  sometimes 
called  the  Pride  of  the  Peak.  Leaving  the  town  at  the  extremity  farthest  from  the  railway,  the 
pleasant  country  lanes  lead  to  a  pretty  rural  inn,  the  “Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  whence  a  short  cut 
conducts  one  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  into  Dovedale.  A  little  farther,  and  the  pedestrian  finds 
himself  in  the  identical  happy  valley  of  Rasselas,  with  a  charming  little  village,  a  school-honse 
and  drinking-fountain,  park  and  hall  and  church,  and  every  cottage  a  picture.  Two  little  rivers 
meet  here,  one  of  them  the  Manifold,  the  other  and  larger  the  Dove,  and  through  this  lovely 
vale  we  make  our  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  far-famed  Dale.  As  our  readers  may  not  know, 
the  Dove  divides  Staffordshire  from  Derbyshire.  Taking  the  Derbyshire  side  and  entering  at  a 
little  gate  on  the  river  bank,  the  traveller  finds  himself  pursuing  a  walk  with  which  surely  in 
England  there  are  few  to  compare.  The  river  is  a  shallow,  sparkling  stream,  with  many  a  pool 
dear  to  the  angler,  and  hurrying  down,  babbling  over  pebbles,  and  broken  in  its  course  by  many 
a  tiny  waterfall.  On  both  sides  rise  tall  limestone  cliffs,  splintered  into  countless  fantastic 
forms — rocky  walls,  towers  and  pinnacles,  and  in  one  place  a  natural  archway  near  the  summit, 
leading  to  the  uplands  beyond.  And  all  up  the  sloping  sides,  and  wherever  root-hold  could  be 
obtained  on  pinnacle  and  crag,  are  clustered  shrubs  and  trees  of  every  shade  of  foliage.  The 
solitude  of  the  scene  serves  but  to  enhance  its  loveliness.  For  that  road  by  the  river-side  is  no 
broad  well-beaten  track.  No  vehicle  can  pass,  and  even  the  pedestrian  has  sometimes  to  pick 
his  way  with  difficulty.  The  stillness  is  unbroken  save  for  the  murmur  of  the  water,  the  twitter 
of  the  birds,  and  the  rustling  of  the  branches  in  the  gentle  breeze.  The  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  the  sunlight  casting  shadows  upon  the  cliffs  and  the  stream,  complete  the  picture ;  and 
if  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles  Cotton  haunt  their  favorite  stream,  it  is  small 
wonder. 

Many  travellers  leave  the  glen  at  Mill  Dale,  where  a  pleasant  country  lane  to  the  right 
enables  them  to  gain  the  high  road  between  Ashbourne  and  Buxton.  Time  and  strength  per¬ 
mitting,  however,  we  would  strongly  advise  the  tourist  to  make  his  way  by  the  river  banks  to 
Hartington,  passing  through  Beresford  Dale,  where  at  Pike  Pool,  all  the  beauties  of  the  Dove 
Valley  are  concentrated  at  one  view.  A  limestone  obelisk  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
with  a  background  of  rich  foliage,  while  the  clear  water  eddies  and  sparkles  around  its  base. 
This  pool  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Walton  and  his  friend  Cotton.  Many  allusions  to  the  spot 
will  be  found  in  The  Complete  Angler ;  and  the  comfortable  inn  at  Hartington,  reached  from 
Beresford  Dale  by  a  walk  for  about  a  mile  through  pleasant  meadows,  bears  Charles  Cotton’s 
name. 

At  Hartington,  the  high  road  to  Buxton  may  be  taken  ;  or,  far  better,  the  traveller  may  make 
his  way  to  the  famous  watering-place  by  the  plateau  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Dove  from 
that  of  its  tributary  Manifold ;  he  will  then  descend  to  the  former  valley  near  Longnor,  and 
thence  may  climb  to  Axe  Edge,  a  great  outlying  southerly  branch  or  spur  of  the  gritstone,  from 
from  which  the  Dove  has  its  rise.  Parting  with  this  lovely  river  at  its  very  fonntain-head,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  beauty  and  even  grandeur  can  have  been  included  in  the 
twenty  miles’  course  of  a  little  English  stream,  and  are  ready  to  endorse  the  enthusiastic  tribute 
of  Cotton  : 
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“The  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean, 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 
To  claim  priority  : 

Nay,  Thame  and  Isis,  when  conjoined,  submit 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet.” 

At  Buxton,  easily  reached  from  Axe  Edge,  may  be  found  every  variety  of  excursion  and 
other  enjoyments  open,  “for  a  consideration.”  The  Derbyshire  dales  that  maybe  easily  ex¬ 
plored  from  this  point  are  very  fine ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Peak  is  open  to  the  tourist.  The 
journey  down  the  Derwent  embraces  pretty  Hathersage,  with  its  ancient  camps,  tumuli,  and 
other  remains  whose  origin  can  only  be  conjectured.  Here  is  the  traditionary  grave  of  Robin 
Hood’s  gigantic  comrade,  “Little  John.”  A  “Gospel  Stone”  in  this  village,  once  used  as  a 
pulpit,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  open-air  harvest  and  thanksgiving  services  of  past 
generations ;  while  in  the  village  of  Eyam,  three  or  four  miles  lower  down,  the  “Pulpit  Rock,” 
in  a  natural  dell  still  called  a  “church,”  brings  to  mind  the  heroism  of  a  devoted  pastor,  who 
during  the  plague  of  1665,  when  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  meet  in  any  building,  daily 
assembled  his  parishioners  in  this  place  to  pray  with  them,  to  teach  and  console.  The  traveller 
will  not  regret  the  slight  detour  from  the  road  by  the  river  to  visit  this  most  interesting  spot ; 


On  the  Surrey  Hills,  above  Coldharbour. 


and  he  may  return  to  the  Derwent  by  Middleton  Dale,  another  magnificent  pass  through  lime¬ 
stone  cliffs.  Hence  he  will  soon  reach  Edensor,  the  “model  village,”  and  Chatsworth,  “the 
Palace  of  the  Peak.”  The  splendors  of  the  park  and  mansion  are  so  familiar  to  thousands, — to 
whom  in  fact  “the  Peak  of  Derbvshire”  is  a  name  suggestive  onlv  of  Chatsworth  and  Haddon 
Hall,— that  we  need  attempt  no  description  here.  The  visitor  may  follow  his  own  bent,  whether 
to  wander  in  the  stately  park,  or  to  join  the  hourly  procession  along  the  silken-roped  avenue 
through  the  corridors  and  apartments  of  the  Hall,  with  due  admiration  of  the  pictures,  the 
statuary  and  the  wonderful  carving ;  thence  passing  out  into  the  conservatory  and  the  gardens, 
where  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  art  so  much  more.  Truly  days  at  Chatsworth  are  among 
the  bright  days  of  life,  especially  if  there  be  time  and  opportunity  also  to  visit  Haddon  Hall, 
that  almost  unique  specimen  of  an  old  baronial  English  home,  empty  and  dismantled  now,  but 
carefully  preserved  and  beautiful  for  situation,  upon  the  Derbyshire  Wye,  which  here  comes 
down  from  its  own  limestone  glens  and  dales  through  the  pretty  town  of  Bakewell,  to  unite  at 
Ro\ysley  with  the  Derwent. 

At  this  junction,  too,  the  traveller  comes  upon  the  railway,  and  will  be  tempted  to  pass  only 
too  rapidly  by  the  beauties  of  the  Derwent  Valley  between  Rowsley  and  Ambergate.  We  can 
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but  assure  him  that  he  will  lose  much  by  so  doing ;  that  Darley  Dale  and  Moor  are  very 
beautiful,  and  that  the  tourist  who  rushes  on  to  Matlock  Bath  without  staying  to  climb  Matlock 
Bank  does  an  injustice  to  Derbyshire  scenery :  while  if  he  be  in  pursuit  of  health,  he  can  find 
no  better  resting-place  than  at  the  renowned  hydropathic  establishments  which  occupy  the 
heights.  Still,  most  who  are  in  search  of  the  picturesque  will  prefer  to  seek  it  at  Matlock  Bath, 
where  indeed  they  will  not  be  left  to  discover  it  for  themselves.  In  this  famous  spot  the  beauties 
of  nature  are  all  catalogued,  ticketed,  and  forced  on  the  attention  by  signboards  and  handbills. 
Here  is  the  path  to  “the  beautiful  scenery”  (admission  so  much);  there  “the  Romantic  Rocks” 
(again  a  fee);  there  the  ferry  to  “the  Dovers’  Walk,”  a  charming  path  by  the  river-side,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  trees,  and  so  on.  Petrifying  wells  offer  their  rival  attractions,  and  caves  in  the 
limestone  are  repeatedly  illuminated  during  the  season  for  the  delight  of  excursionists.  The 
market  for  fossils,  spar,  photographs,  ferns,  and  all  the  wonderful  things  that  nobody  buys 
except  at  watering-places,  is  brisk  and  incessant.  But  when  we  have  added  to  all  this  that  the 
heights  are  truly  magnificent,  the  woods  and  river  very  charming,  and  the  arrangements  of  the 
hotels  most  homelike  and  satisfactory,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  balance  of  pleasure 
remained  largely  in  favor  of  Matlock.  It  would  be  certainly  pleasanter  to  discover  for  one’s 
self  that  here  is  “the  Switzerland  of  England,”  than  to  have  the  fact  thrust  upon  attention  by 
placards  at  every  turn ;  but  perhaps  there  are  those  to  whom  the  information  thus  afforded  is 
welcome,  while  the  enormous  highly-colored  pictures  of  valley,  dale  and  crag  which  adorn  every 
railway  station  on  the  line,  no  doubt  perform  their  part  in  attracting  and  instructing  visitors. 
They  need  certainly  be  at  no  loss  to  occupy  their  time  to  advantage,  whether  their  stay  be  longer 
or  shorter.  Everything  is  made  easy  for  them.  To  all  the  noblest  points  of  view,  easy  paths  have 
been  constructed  :  the  fatigue  of  mountain-climbing  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  certainly  the 
landscapes  disclosed  even  from  a  moderate  elevation  by  the  judicious  pruning  and  removal  of 
intercepting  foliage,  are  such  as  to  repay  most  richly  the  moderate  effort  requisite  for  the  ascent. 
Lord  Byron  writes  that  there  are  views  in  Derbyshire  “as  noble  as  in  Greece  or  Switzerland.” 
He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  prospect  from  Masson,  from  which  the  whole  valley,  with  its 
boundary  of  tors,  or  limestone  cliffs,  is  outspread  before  the  observer,  while  the  river  sparkles 
beneath,  reflecting  masses  of  foliage,  with  depths  of  heavenly  blue  between ;  and  beyond  the 
scarred  and  broken  ramparts  of  the  glen,  purple  moorlands  stretch  away  to  the  high  and  curving 
line  of  the  horizon. 

The  traveller  southward,  who  has  accompanied  us  thus  far,  if  yet  unsated  with  beauty,  will 
be  wise  in  taking  the  road  from  Matlock  to  Cromford,  the  next  station,  instead  of  proceeding  by 
railway.  The  short  walk  or  drive  between  the  limestone  cliffs,  although  the  great  majority  of 
passengers  pass  it  by  unnoticed,  is  really,  for  its  length,  as  magnificent  as  almost  any  of  the  dales 
in  the  higher  part  of  the  country.  At  Cromford  there  is  the  stately  mansion  of  the  Arkwrights, 
and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  is  Lea  Hurst,  the  home  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  a  name  that  will  be  gratefully  enshrined  in  the  memories  of  the  English  people, 
even  when  war  shall  be  no  more.  From  this  spot  the  valley  gradually  broadens,  still  richly 
wooded  up  the  heights,  with  fair  meadows  on  the  river  banks.  And  so  we  reach  Ambergate, 
where  we  re-enter  the  busy  world,  bearing  with  us  ineffaceable  memories  of  the  beauties  and  the 
wonders  of  “the  Peak.” 

Much  of  the  real  picturesqueness  and  peculiarly  English  beauty  of  the  English  landscape  may 
be  found  in  what  is  sometimes  contemptuously  termed  the  “cockney  country.”  In  the  heart  of 
Surrey,  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles  south  from  busy  London,  are  many  lovely  spots,  which  hap¬ 
pily,  perhaps,  are  but  little  known  except  to  the  painters,  who  have  now  for  some  years  fre¬ 
quented  them,  and,  notwithstanding  their  white  umbrellas,  terrifying  alike  to  cackling  geese  and  to 
the  farmers’  market-trotting  nags,  have  secured  by  their  harmless  ways  the  favor  of  the  peasants 
of  the  neighborhood.  If  the  tourist  take  the  train  from  Victoria  one  fine  morning  by  the  railway 
to  Brighton,  after  leaving  the  intricacies  and  desolation  of  Clapham  Junction  behind,  as  uninter¬ 
esting  a  country  is  passed  for  several  miles  as  that  of  the  banks  of  the  famous  Rhine  from  Cologne 
to  Bonn  ;  but  once  Leatherhead  is  passed,  how  changed  is  the  scene !  The  train  rushes  through 
short  tunnels,  and  the  traveller  gets  glimpses  of  as  charming  a  country  as  the  eye,  wearied  with 
the  monotony  of  London  streets,  need  care  to  look  upon.  Travelling  through  Dorking,  which 
nestles  down  surrounded  by  its  hills,  and  shoots  up  its  pretty  church-spire  always  picturesquely 
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against  their  wooded  heights,  he  stops  at  the  small  station  of  Holmwood,  and  here  he  will  do 
well  to  leave  the  train,  which,  after  all,  is  a  poor  means  of  showing  or  seeing  the  real  beauties 
of  a  country,  and  which  has  already  whirled  him  past  many  delightful  green  glades,  gloomy  yew 
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walks,  neat  lawns  and  fallows  gray,  past  the  village  where  Keats  wrote  the  best  part  of  his 
“Endymion,”  the  lovely  cottage  named  by  Fanny  Burney  after  her  novel  of  “Camilla,”  and 
underneath  the  classic  shades  of  Deepdene,  where  Disraeli  wrote  his  “Coningsby,”  and  the  then 
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owner,  Mr.  Hope,  his  “  Anastasius.”  Once  out  of  the  station  the  traveller  is  soon  on  Holmwood 
Common,  formerly  one  of  the  wastes  of  the  manor  of  Dorking,  known  as  the  Home  Wood,  and 
celebrated  for  its  red  deer.  Here  now,  instead  of  the  deer,  the  donkeys  graze,  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-time  herds  of  geese  await  the  29th  of  September,  coming  in  excellently  meanwhile  along 
with  the  brushes,  ferns  and  furze  of  the  common  for  what  is  termed  in  painters’  language  “fore¬ 
ground  bits.”  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  Holmwood  wanting  in  many  such  foregrounds.  Passing 
through  the  Redlands  Wood,  crowned  by  its  tall  silver  fir,  often  mistaken  in  the  distance  for 
Deith  Hill  Tower,  one  reaches  by  a  circuitous  route  the  little  village  of  Coldharbour.  The  Red¬ 
lands  rises  to  the  west  of  Holmwood  when  one  is  facing  Dorking  ;  and  to  the  east,  many  pretty 
peeps  of  the  country  towards  Reigate  are  to  be  seen,  while  the  view  on  the  north  is  bounded  by 
the  long  range  of  the  chalk  hills  and  the  valley  between  Box  Hill  and  Ranmore.  The  church  on 
Ranmore,  though  a  modern  one,  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  quite  worth  a  visit,  while  its  tall 
spire  is  a  landmark  for  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  road  from  Holmwood  to  Coldharbour 
lies  past  the  church,  and  diverges  prettily  through  one  or  two  park-like  little  estates,  always 
mounting  till  the  heather-covered  slopes  of  Leith  Hill  are  reached.  Near  Coldharbour  is  Anstie- 
bury,  once  a  Roman  camp.  This,  with  the  silver  fir  on  the  Redlands,  is  seen  in  our  engraving 
of  “O11  the  Surrey  Hills  above  Coldharbour,”  and  cold  indeed  must  the  little  village  be  when 
the  winter  winds  blow,  notwithstanding  its  sheltered  position  against  the  side  of  the  hill.  The 
firs  of  the  neighborhood  weighed  down  with  snow  are  certainly  worth  seeing,  and  the  snow  silted 
up  by  the  strong  winds  is  sometimes  exceedingly  deep  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Leith  Hill,  one 
of  the  highest  hills  in  the  south  of  England,  towers  above  the  village  of  Coldharbour  and  all  the 
surrounding  country.  Its  lines  seen  from  a  distance  are  extremely  graceful  in  character ;  there 
is  something  precipitous  in  its  shape,  and  mountainous  in  its  outline,  which  distinguishes  it 
among  the  more  undulating  forms  of  the  surrounding  hills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  from  the 
tower  which  crowns  its  summit,  though  more  extensive  than  any  other  prospect — indeed,  it  is 
said  that  two  hundred  miles  of  country  can  be  seen  from  it  on  a  clear  day — is  to  our  mind  less 
picturesque.  It  is  map-like,  and  the  country  appears  flat. 

It  is  curious  how  many  lovely  valleys  converge  from  the  chalk  towards  Leith  Hill  between 
Dorking  and  Guildford  ;  all  different  and  yet  all  in  their  way  perfect  treasures  of  varied  beauties 
suited  to  the  landscape-painter’s  art.  To  take  but  one,  there  are  the  romantic  beech  woods  of 
Wotton,  which,  alas  !  diminish  yearly.  The  color  of  beech  foliage  in  late  autumn  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  here  it  is  seen  in  perfection,  while  the  ruthless  cutting  down  of  the  woods  some¬ 
times  discloses  new  beauties,  for  the  trunks  and  branches  are  suddenly  revealed  standing  out 
against  the  dark  green  of  the  trees  in  graceful  and  eloquent  drawing,  and  of  a  pure  and  delicate 
gray  color,  attained  by  their  having  been  so  long  shutout  from  light  and  air.  Beyond  the  beech 
wood  is  Friday  street,  with  its  pretty  pond  and  gurgling  brook,  which  leads  past  a  thick  fir  wood 
again  out  on  to  the  Leith  Hill  heather.  A  still  more  retired  valley  is  that  of  Tillingbourne, 
named  after  its  winding  stream.  The  road  runs  through  a  small  property  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  boasts  a  pretty  waterfall  and  fountain  ;  beyond  these  lies  the  retired  hamlet  of 
Broadmoor,  also  a  wild  upland  farm  facing  the  sunset,  and  then  again  the  heather  crowning  the 
height.  Farther  west,  under  the  chalk  hills,  one  comes  upon  the  rough  stone  cross  marking  the 
spot  where  the  lamented  Bishop  Wilberforee  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  ;  and  passing 
beyond  Albinger  Hall  and  a  bright  and  deep  mill  pool,  with  its  bordering  of  rushes  and  reeds 
bending  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  breeze,,  one  can  turn  along  another  valley  ending  on 
Leith  Hill  on  the  left  and  Holmburg  on  the  right.  The  walk  may  also  be  extended  through 
Albinger  Hammer  towards  Guildford  to  Shere,  a  model  village  teeming  with  prosperous  and 
flowery  cottages,  boasting  a  rushing  stream  and  a  quaint  old  church.  The  name  “Hammer” 
reminds  us  that  this  part  of  Surrey  was  once  famous  for  its  iron-works,  and  while  the  wood 
lasted  some  of  the  best  charcoal  iron  was  made  in  the  district.  This,  however,  is  quite  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  group  of  cottages  here  and  the  wheelwright’s  shop  come  in  picturesquely 
enough,  while  the  common  quite  sustains  the  reputation  of  Surrey  commons  by  its  beauty. 

Above  Shere  a  walk  of  about  two  miles,  first  through  a  deep  lane  with  branching  hazel  trees 
overhead,  and  then  across  the  open  moorland,  brings  you  to  Ewhurst  windmill,  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape.  The  view  from  the  top  of  this  hill  over  the  Weald  of  Sussex  is  very 
fine.  The  village  of  Fwhurst  is  more  to  the  south  below  the  hill,  but  still  much  above  the 
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country  beyond  ;  it  is  a  pleasant,  sleepy-looking  place,  with  a  trim  green  and  some  comfortable 
cottages.  There  are  some  pretty  lanes  round  both  Ewhurst  and  Shere  ;  indeed,  though  we  have 
been  more  intent  on  mentioning  the  commons,  the  lanes  in  Surrey  are  not  to  be  despised,  even 
when  compared  with  those  of  Devonshire.  Chart  Lane,  leading  to  the  Holmwood  from  Dorking, 
and  separating  the  two  estates  of  Deepdene  and  Betchworth,  is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  lanes 
hereabouts.  High  banks  rise  on  each  side  and  the  trees  join  overhead.  In  walking  along  it  on 
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a  bright  day  the  glint  of  the  sunlight  through  the  leaves  is  very  enchanting  to  the  eyes,  while 
the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  branches  is  equally  delightful  to  the  ears. 

Sunshine,  however,  in  the  English  climate  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  the  per¬ 
haps  finer  effects  of  cloudy  and  gray  days  are  much  oftener  to  be  obtained.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  stand  on  the  place  from  which  our  illustration  of  the  “Surrey  Hills  above 
Coldharbour”  is  drawn,  on  a  fine  day  in  early  autumn,  and  to  note  the  clouds  passing  rapidly 
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over  the  scene.  In  the  foreground  the  rich  heather  in  its  purple  bloom,  the  gorse  with  its 
golden  bio  isoms ;  in  the  middle  distance  the  hamlet  of  Coldharbour,  with  its  cottages  covered 
with  weather- tiling — a  method  of  building,  by  the  way,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  combines  well  with  sandstone  and  red  brick ;  beyond,  the  dark  fir  wood  and 
the  gray  downs.  Scenes  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  Charles  Kingsley  has  described  with 
such  a  loving  pen  in  his  “Miscellanies,”  calling  himself  a  “minute  philosopher.”  It  is  a  self- 
evident  fact,  that  vast  space  and  immense  size  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
view ;  that  though  in  certain  cases  they  enhance  the  feelings  of  wonder  and  amazement  with 
which  we  gaze,  they  are  not  always  conducive  to  certain  pleasant  and  home-like  sensations. 
The  landscape  of  Surrey,  while  not  overwhelming  in  its  grandeur,  or  unattainable  by  its  dis¬ 
tance,  like  so  much  foreign  scenery,  is  always  charming  from  its  thoroughly  English  character. 

There  are  few  fairer  views  in  England  than  those  which  comprise  the  town  of  Guildford,  on 
its  two  hills,  with  its  river  winding  through  the  valley  between.  The  name  of  the  place  is 
enough  in  itself  to  suggest  all  kinds  of  interesting  historical  questions ;  and  the  splendid  situa¬ 
tion,  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  architectural  features,  and  the  beauty  of  others,  are  enough  to 
add  association  and  picturesqueness  to  the  many  attractions  of  Guildford  to  the  visitor.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  noticed,  even  in  the  guide-books,  that  the  town  is  remarkably  well  off  in 
good  examples  of  domestic  architecture;  and  besides  old  houses,  it  has  a  Norman  castle,  two 
very  fine  churches,  one  mediaeval  and  the  other  in  the  best  style  of  the  last  century,  to  say 
nothing  of  St.  Catherine’s  ruined  chapel  in  the  outskirts.  Abbot’s  Hospital  and  the  Town 
Hall  are  enough,  without  the  castle  or  the  churches,  to  make  the  place  famous  among  architect¬ 
ural  students  ;  and  it  is  surprising  how  little  has  been  done  to  illustrate  a  place  so  easily  accessible 
from  Eondon.  People  go  to  Gloucester  or  to  Tewkesbury  to  look  at  patterns  of  domestic  archi¬ 
tecture,  while  Guildford  is  too  near  to  be  visible.  There  are  some  gabled  cottages  with  high- 
railed  steps,  such  as  artists  go  to  the  Continent  to  sketch,  in  Park  street,  close  to  the  railway 
station.  Of  Gothic  fragments,  besides  St.  Mary’s  Church  and  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel,  Guildford 
has  a  good  store.  The  castle  is  very  dilapidated,  but  there  is  a  fine  crypt  under  the  “Angel  ” 
Inn,  and  another  on  the  southern  side  of  the  street.  The  Pointed  Style  still  flickers  in  the 
chapel  windows  of  Abbot’s  Hospital,  and  in  the  Grammar  School.  But  the  prettiest  buildings 
are  more  modern. 

Of  these,  the  best  in  the  High  street  are  not  the  oldest.  In  May,  1661,  Pepys  passed  through 
Guildford  on  his  way  from  Portsmouth,  and  slept  “at  the  ‘Red  Lyon,’  the  best  inne,  and  lay 
iu  the  room  the  king  lately  lay  in.”  He  visited  the  hospital  and  the  school,  and  was  “civilly 
treated  'by  the  Mayster.”  He  mentions  Guildford  and  the  “Red  Lion,”  which  still  exists,  on 
several  other  occasions,  and  in  1668  tells  us  of  showing  his  wife  “and  Deb”  Archbishop  Abbot’s 
Hospital,  and  his  monument  in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  the  rest  of  the  tombs  there,  of  which 
he  remarks  that  they  “are  kept  mighty  clean  and  neat  with  curtains  before  them.”  This 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1761,  but,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  modern  “restorers,”  the  monuments 
were  scrupulously  respected.  The  town  hall,  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pepys,  and  probably  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  though  much  of  it  may  be  older  than  1683,  the 
date  on  the  clock.  It  is  greatly  disfigured  by  a  hideous  banking  house,  which  was  built  up 
against  it  in  1885,  blocking  out  the  view  from  the  east.  High  street  is  the  chief  thoroughfare 
of  the  town  and  is  continued  across  a  bridge  to  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Due  east  from  Surrey  lies  the  river  Medway  and  the  pleasant  land  of  Kent,  and  once  more 
we  are  reminded  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  remark  that  so  many  profound  moralists  have  uttered, 
that  things  are  more  valued  for  being  far  off.  Taking  this  virtue  of  distance  for  granted  then, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  Medway  would  be  a  very  much  more  popular  river  if  it  were  only 
five  or  six  times  as  far  from  London  as  it  is.  The  traveller  passes  it  comparatively  early  on  his 
journey  to  Margate  or  to  Dover,  and,  as  a  rule,  without  in  the  least  knowing  how  well  it  is 
worth  seeing.  Tunbridge,  Maidstone  and  Rochester,  at  which  three  places  the  river  is  crossed  by 
railways,  are  all  within  an  hour  or  so  of  London,  even  for  trains  of  very  moderate  speed.  But 
though  the  majority  of  sightseers  hurry  over  it,  the  Medway  is  as  worthy  of  a  careful  visit  as  any 
river  in  England.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  no  other  has  an  equal  variety  of  scenery  to  show; 
it  would  even  be  foolish,  with  the  Thames  at  hand.  Not  a  little  of  what  is  the  most  character¬ 
istic  of  the  lower  Medway,  for  instance,  is  also  part  of  the  larger  river,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
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The  Castle  Inn. 


to  say  what  belongs  to  the  one,  and  what  to  the  other.  Still,  after  making  all  allowances,  it 
may  be  said  of  the  Medway  that  it  has  as  much  change  of  scene  to  show  as  any  other.  The 
highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  flats  of  Holland  cannot  be  more  different  than  are  the  banks  of 
this  river  at  Penhurst  near  the  borders  of  Sussex,  and  its  banks  at  Sheerness.  Working  up  from 
this  latter  place  to  the  other,  you  pass  from  a  flat  marsh  land  of  sea-walls  and  dykes  and  fat 
pastures  to  a  hilly  upland  of  cornfields  and  woods.  Between  the  two  points  are  the  several 
gradations  which  lead  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

As  for  human  associations,  without  which  scenery  is  apt  to  pall  on  certain  persons,  the  Med¬ 
way  abounds  in  them.  It  starts  with  literature  and  ends  with  it.  By  beginning  with  Sidney  at 
Penhurst,  and  ending  with  Dickens  at  Rochester  and  in  the  marshes,  a  man  might  survey  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  English  life,  and  its  history  and  romance.  At  the  source  these  associa¬ 
tions  lie  thick.  Groombridge  itself  was  once  the  home  of  the  Wallers.  At  no  great  distance 
from  this  charming  village  and  its  beautiful  moated  house  is  Tunbridge  Wells.  How  large  a 
part  that  place  has  played  in  literature  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  say.  There  are  the  “Memoires 
de  Grammont” — for,  after  all,  Hamilton  belongs  as  much  to  us  as  to  anybody — with  their  scenes 
of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  ;  and,  to  mention  no  other  writer,  has  not  Mr.  Thackeray  written 
about  it  much,  and  with  affection?  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  are  beginning  at  the  other 
end,  to  work  up  the  stream  and  not  down  it. 

Of  the  literary  associations  of  the  lower  Medway  the  strongest  are,  and  will  be,  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Dickens.  He  not  only  wrote  about  it,  coming  back  on  it  again  and  again,  but  he 
waS  born  on  it,  and  died  within  a  couple  of  hours’  walk  of  Rochester.  Not  the  worst  scenes 
of  “  Pickwick”  are  laid  in  that  town  or  near  it,  as  everybody  knows,  and  they  also  know  that 
“  Edwin  Drood”  was  to  have  passed  in  the  same  place.  Neither  are  the  marsh  and  river  scenes 
of  “Great  Expectations”  things  familiar  only  to  a  few.  The  Medway  valley  is  accordingly  full 
of  the  memory  of  Dickens  and  of  his  work.  There  is  not  a  ploughman  for  miles  round  Gad’s 
Hill  who  does  not  know  who  lived  there,  and  why  visitors  come  from  far  and  wide  to  look  at  it. 
The  “Sir  John  Falstaff”  is  full  of  tales,  some  of  a  pathetic  kind,  about  wayfarers,  young  and 
old,  who  have  come  and  even  wept  before  the  railings  of  the  house.  At  Cobham  they  direct 
you  to  the  “  Leather  Bottle,”  because  it  was  a  haunt  of  Mr.  Dickens’s.  In  the  room  where  Mr. 
Tupman  was  found  consoling  himself  for  the  flight  of  the  maiden  aunt,  pictures  of  the  study  at 
Gad’s  Hill,  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Sam  Weller,  the  gift  of  his  creator,  hang  alongside  of  works 
of  art  supposed  to  be  portraits  of  former  landlords  or  landladies.  Perhaps  they  are,  if  only  one 
could  see  for  the  dirt.  At  Rochester  you  are  reminded  of  the  benefactor  of  the  country-side  in 
a  manner  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  The  inn  where  the  military  doctor  challenged  Mr.  Jingle  is 
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there,  with  its  staircase  and  its  assembly  room  unchanged,  and  the  enterprising  landlord  does 
well  to  remind  his  customers  of  the  fact.  There  are,  however,  ways  and  ways  of  doing  it. 
When  it  comes  to  putting  big  tickets  on  washhand-stands,  announcing  in  large  black  letters 
that  this  article  of  furniture  came  from  the  sale  at  Gad’s  Hill  (it  probably  was  in  the  servants’ 
quarters),  the  customer  is  not  thereby  moved  to  reverence  of  Mr.  Dickens,  but  to  quite  another 
sentiment.  One  does  not  like  to  be  hit  in  the  eye  by  way  of  having  one’s  attention  called  to 
books  one  knows  tolerably  well  without  the  assistance  of  landlords. 

Dickens  will,  of  course,  be  first  in  the  mind  of  whoever  looks  on  the  mouth  of  the  Medway, 
or  even  on  the  stream  far  up  beyond  Rochester ;  but  there  are  two  others,  masters  in  their  way 
too,  who  must  not  be  forgotten.  Pepys  has  much  to  say  about  the  river  and  its  dockyards,  and 
Marryat  has  put  the  opening  scene  of  the  “King’s  Own”  off  Sheerness.  That  naval  station  is 
seldom  used  by  him  as  a  background.  For  one  mention  of  it  which  comes  to  mind  on  thinking 
over  the  sea  stories,  there  are  a  score  of  Portsmouth,  Malta,  or  Port  Royal.  Still,  Sheerness  is 
not  forgotten,  and  Marryat  is  entitled  to  his  place  among  the  authors  who  have  written  of  the 
Medway.  In  common  civility,  it  must  be  supposed  that  whoever  looks  over  the  river  from  the 
marshes  where  Pip  grew  up  between  the  excellent  but  likewise  feeble  Joe,  and  the  “fine  figure 
of  a  woman,”  and  was  lectured  on  the  beauty  of  gratitude  by  Mr.  Pumblechook,  and  taught 
elocution  by  Mr.  Wopsle,  thinks  more  or  less  of  the  events  recorded  by  Pepys  and  by  Marryat. 
They  are  withal  worthy  to  be  remembered,  unpleasant  as  they  are.  Sheerness  and  Chatham 
have  been  the  scenes  of  the  most  shameful  disaster  which  ever  befell  this  country,  and  then, 
later,  the  most  terrible  danger  which  ever  threatened  it  was  seen  at  the  Nore.  In  1667  the  Hoos 
and  Upnor  Castle  on  one  side,  Sheerness  and  Upclnirch  on  the  other,  saw  a  Dutch  fleet  pass  up 
to  Chatham,  and  there  break  the  boom  and  burn  the  ships.  Thanks  to  Pepys,  it  does  not  require 
much  imagination  on  our  part  to  realize  what  the  event  looked  like  to  contemporaries.  It  is  all 
alive  in  his  “Diary”  to  this  day.  Not  that  Pepys  saw  any  of  it  with  his  merely  bodily  eyes, 
for  he  never  came  any  nearer  than  Gravesend,  “where  I  find  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  just  come 
with  a  great  many  idle  lords  and  gentlemen,  with  their  pistols  and  fooleries,  and  the  bulworke 
not  able  to  stand  half  an  hour  if  they  (z‘.  <?.,  the  Dutch)  come  up.”  Pepys  was  not  the  man  to 
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trust  himself  too  near  De  Ruyter’s  guns  in  the  company  of  “idle  lords  and  gentlemen,”  with 
no  better  tools  for  fighting  than  “pistols  and  fooleries.”  He  kept  to  town,  and  got  his  money 
together,  with  an  eye  to  the  “portable  property”  which  would  have  been  approved  by  Mr. 
Wemmick,  and  sent  Mrs.  Pepys  off  with  ^1,500  in  bags,  but,  nevertheless,  stuck  to  his  office- 


The  Lock.  From  a  Painting  by  Constable. 

work,  in  spite  of  “frights  and  fear,”  in  his  usual  way.  But  what  went  on  in  London  must 
have  been  only  a  larger  and  more  diluted  version  of  what  happened  at  Chatham ;  for,  after  all, 
the  Londoners,  though  they  were  cruelly  scared,  were  not  actually  bombarded.  Now  the  people 
of  Chatham  were,  and  the  worst  of  it  for  them  must  have  been  that  they  not  only  heard  of  the 
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approach  of  the  Dutch,  but  naturally  saw  them  for  days.  In  all  this  region  the  ground  is  so  low 
as  to  be  in  many  places  below  the  high-water  mark  on  the  embankments.  Even  the  red  sails 
of  a  barge  can  be  seen  across  the  fields  a  long  way  off,  looking  exactly  as  if  they  were  growing 
out  of  the  ground.  The  country  people  must  have  seen  the  Dutch  feeling  their  way  up  for 
miles,  and  from  the  rising  ground  below  Chatham  it  was  possible  to  get  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all 
their  proceedings.  As  for  their  actual  goings-on  when  they  got  to  Chatham,  they  are  too  pain¬ 
ful  a  subject  to  be  dwelt  on.  They  broke  the  boom  and  smashed  the  yard — a  very  small  one  in 
those  days — and  burnt  several  ships,  and  carried  off  one.  An  impudent  Dutch  trumpeter  played 
“Joan’s  Placket  is  Torn”  on  his  instrument  by  way  of  expressing  derision  for  the  conquered 
English,  and  then  De  Ruyter  sailed  off,  and  the  people  of  this  country  were  considerably  sur¬ 
prised  he  did  no  more  mischief.  The  one  bright  spot  in  the  disaster  was  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Pett,  the  builder.  He  ran,  it  is  true,  but  he  carried  off  his  models,  and  when  he  was  asked  by 
angry  official  persons  why  he  did  not  try  to  save  the  king’s  stores,  answered  that  the  Dutch 
would  have  found  his  ideas,  as  shown  in  the  said  models,  more  valuable  than  any  stores.  There 
was,  I  think,  a  fine  artistic  vanity  about  that  which  ought  to  keep  Pett’s  memory  green. 

In  the  days  of  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  the  flats  round  the  Medway  may  have  been  full  of  fear, 
but  at  least  there  was  no  panic.  On  the  contrary,  there  were  red-hot  shot  and  batteries  full  of 
soldiers  waiting  for  the  mutineers.  Poor  Parker’s  “floating  republic”  rode  at  anchor  out  of 
gun-shot  range,  or  cruised  round  the  Nore  to  stop  the  colliers,  but  it  never  dared  to  try  and 
force  a  landing.  The  game  was  too  desperate,  and  one  after  another  the  mutinous  crews  lost 
-heart,  broke  away  from  the  rebellious  fleet,  and  ran  under  the  batteries  at  Sheerness.  The 
Medway  itself  never  saw  them.  The  shore  must  have  been  an  unpleasant  sight  to  the  muti¬ 
neers.  Gibbets  adorned  the  banks  in  those  days,  and  the  skeletons  of  pirates  gyrated  about 
them.  If  Parker’s  men  ever  caught  sight  of  those  ugly-looking  objects  through  their  telescopes, 
they  must  have  been  quickened  to  look  elsewhere.  Poor  fellows  !  many  of  them  came  to  the( 
same  end.  Indeed,  an  odor  of  gallows  and  prison  hung  round  Sheerness  then  and  long  after¬ 
wards.  Along  the  marshes  were  anchored  the  hulks,  used  as  receiving-ships  for  the  convicts 
who  were  to  be  shipped  off  to  Botany  Bay.  Out  of  one  of  these  ugly  yellow  monsters  (there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  hideous  than  a  hulk)  Abel  Magwitch  made  his  escape  by  swimming 
across  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  apparently,  and  so  nearly  got  off.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  go  down  to  those  marshes  merely  to  see  the  scene  of  his  meeting  with  Pip,  of  the  chase  in 
the  mist,  and  of  the  dreadful  struggle  between  the  convicts.  There  is  nothing  more  terribly 
vivid  even  in  Dickens. 

Only  a  guide  of  great  dishonesty  would  promise  the  traveller  up  the  Medway  the  sight  of 
beauty  all  the  way.  Among  its  varieties  there  are  undoubtedly  some  of  an  ugly  kind.  To  be 
sure,  nature  is  not  responsible  for  the  worst  of  them.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  do  not  know,  but 
after  Pip’s  days,  enterprising  business  men  took  to  building  cement-works  on  the  river.  Now, 
works  of  all  kinds  are  ignoble  to  look  at,  unless  it  be  at  a  very  great  distance.  The  gas-works 
on  the  Essex  side  of  the  Thames,  seen  across  the  river  from  the  high  ground  above  Plumstead, 
are  not  without  merits.  In  a  fine  sunset,  and  when  the  big  meters  are  very  low,  they  have  a 
faint  resemblance  to  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  seen  in  books  of  travels.  By  making  believe  very 
much,  they  may  be  made  to  bear  a  certain  look  of  romance,  but  then  yon  must  see  them  only 
at  a  distance.  Nothing  but  boredom  and  disgust  is  to  be  got  out  of  cement-works  a  stone’s- 
throw  off,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  considerable  stretch  of  that  sort  of  thing 
to  be  gone  through  on  one’s  way  up  the  Medway.  Chatham,  Rochester,  and  Strood,  three 
places  which  run  together,  so  that  human  ingenuity  has  some  difficulty  in  discovering  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  present  very  little  to  the  river,  where  it  twists  round  above 
Upnor,  but  works,  wharves,  and  warehouses.  Of  course  there  are  ships  on  the  river — all  manner 
of  steamers,  lighters,  barges,  rowboats  and  coasting  craft.  Wherever  these  things  are  there  is, 
if  not  beauty,  at  least  something  striking  and  picturesque ;  but  then  the  same  sort  of  thing  can 
be  seen  to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  Pool.  If  a  man  wants  to  see  ships  of  all  kinds  and 
nations  he  can  do  it  for  a  few  pence  by  taking  a  river  boat  at  London  Bridge  and  going  down  to 
Woolwich.  On  that  piece  of  the  Thames  every  kind  of  craft  which  crosses  the  ocean,  and  most 
kinds  which  never  leave  our  coast,  may  be  found  by  the  thousand.  They  not  only  swarm  on  the 
river,  but  seem  to  have  got  inland  an  indefinite  distance  on  either  hand.  Compared  with  that 
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scene  of  vast  industry,  the  crowd  of  masts  and  funnels  on  the  Medway  is  small  indeed.  It  is  not 
until  you  are  above  Strood  Bridge  that  it  is  possible  to  begin  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  Med¬ 
way  again.  At  this  point  the  cement-works  and  factories  are  fairly  well  shaken  off  for  a  time, 

and  a  fine  stretch  of 
river  between  rising 
hills  takes  their  place. 

Rochester  has  many 
attractive  points  for 
the  delectation  of  visi¬ 
tors  who  can  wander 
about  it — quiet  little 
bits  of  old  brick 
houses,  including  one 
perfect  specimen  of 
Elizabethan  architec¬ 
ture,  and  a  cathedral 
which  can  be  looked 
at  with  satisfaction 
from  one  point  of 
view ;  but  as  seen 
from  the  river  Roches¬ 
ter  is  the  castle.  All 
that  is  visible  of  the 
cathedral  had  infin¬ 
itely  better  be  away. 
It  is  only  the  shame¬ 
ful  central  tower,  an 
absurd  thing  stuck  up 
by  a  pious  restorer 
half  a  century  or  so 
ago.  The  good  man, 
or  his  architect,  re¬ 
placed  the  old  tower 
by  a  square  affair 
which  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been 
made  with  a  minimum 
of  stone,  and  has  two 
starved-looking  win¬ 
dows  on  each  face.  A 
queer  twirligig  adorns 
each  corner.  Hap¬ 
pily,  the  old  keep 
overpowers  this  la¬ 
mentable  object  alto¬ 
gether.  The  rest  of 
the  town  is  much  hid¬ 
den  by  the  works  and 
grounds  of  the  castle. 
As  much  of  it  as  does 
show  from  the  river 
above  the  bridge  is 

not  at  all  worthy  of  the  ancient  building,  and  the  discrepancy  has  not  been  removed  by  some 
recent  well-meant  efforts  in  the  house-building  way.  There  are  two  or  three  houses  just  down 
on  the  river,  which  are  distinctly  “architectooralooral.”  Happily,  they  are  few.  As  for  the 
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castle  itself,  it  looks  so  simple  that  the  wonder  is  anybody  cannot  do  just  as  well.  There  is  an 
oblong  block  of  stonework,  with  its  flanking  towers,  and  a  smaller  mass  of  building  jutting  out 
at  one  corner.  It  stands  in  a  court  of  no  shape  in  particular,  and  round  this  again  is  a  wall 
much  battered,  but  still  lofty  in  parts.  Out  of  these  very  few  elements  the  old  architects  con¬ 
trived  to  make  a  most  imposing  building.  From  the  river,  or  from  the  hillside  on  the  east 
bank,  the  tower  looks  not  so  much  strong  and  massive  as  light  and  elegant.  At  the  foot  of  its 
walls  it  looks  heavy  enough,  and  inside  it  is  rather  terrifying  than  otherwise.  Standing  on  the 
ground  of  the  basement,  and  looking  up  to  the  sky — for  there  is  no  roof,  and  the  floors  have 
vanished  long  ago — is  rather  like  being  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  shaft.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  not  very  great.  It  is  only  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  which  is  little  as  compared  to  many 
church  towers ;  besides,  there  is  a  good  wide  space  of  some  fifty  feet  by  five-and-twenty  inside 
between  the  outer  walls  and  the  dividing  partition.  Still,  the  opening  overhead  looks  wonder¬ 
fully  small,  and  imposingly  high  up.  This  sense  of  the  castle’s  height  does  not  diminish  when 
you  clamber  aloft.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  ascent  is,  by  wit  or  accident,  so  arranged  that  it 
takes  a  little  journey  to  get  to  the  top.  Passages  through  the  wall,  which  is  twelve  feet  thick, 
lead  to  shaky-looking  wooden  bridges  over  corners,  and  they  again  to  dark  bits  of  stone  or  mere 
broken  masonry.  In  reality  it  would  require  quite  an  effort  to  break  one’s  neck,  for  the  bridges 
are  perfectly  solid,  and  the  town  has  provided  stout  railings  to  keep  visitors  safe  ;  but  everything 
looks  so  high,  and  the  consequences  of  falling  are  so  obvious,  that  some  little  strength  of  head  is 
needed  to  make  the  ascent  with  complete  comfort.  Then  the  wind  rushes  around  corners  as  if 
it  were  capable  of  blowing  the  whole  place  down,  and  could  sweep  an  ordinary  “human”  off 
like  a  fly.  Once  well  up  there  is  a  reward  for  courage.  The  view  from  the  windows  which 
overlook  the  river  is,  indeed,  noble.  The  Medway  at  Rochester,  and  for  a  good  way  above  it,  is 
a  tidal  river,  and  varies  in  beauty  accordingly.  When  the  tide  is  out  there  is  rather  too 
much  mud-bank,  but  when  it  is  full  there  is  a  splendid  stretch  of  water  to  look  at,  and  still 
better  to  look  down  on.  The  misdeeds  of  cementmakers  and  such  offenders  have  not  been  per¬ 
petrated  here,  or  at  least  they  are  not  obtrusively  visible.  The  works,  which  begin  again  higher 
up  the  river,  do  not  spoil  this  view.  What  is  visible  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  not  transparent  by 
any  means,  but  bright  and  clean-looking,  lying  between  rounded  hills.  On  either  side  are  hop- 
grounds,  and  pasture  and  corn-land,  and  woods.  In  this  part  of  Kent  there  is  wood  everywhere. 
It  is  a  land  where  everybody  seems  to  have  been  always  prosperous,  and  rich  enough  to  have 
trees  standing  in  the  hedges,  and  along  the  roads.  There  are  no  big  fields  cultivated  to  the 
last  square  inch,  cut  off  by  stone  walls,  and  looking  abominably  like  eligible  sites  for  houses, 
such  as  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  island  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.  The  farm-land 
seems  to  melt  into  the  park. 

Farther  westward,  in  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  are  also  found  favorite  sketching-grounds 
of  the  English  artists  and  many  spots  of  wonderful  picturesque  beauty  attractive  alike  to  painter 
and  laymen.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  figured  in  our  illustrations ;  the  typical  cottage  inn 
which  takes  it  name  from  Eulworth  Castle  in  Dorsetshire,  Constable’s  composition  of  “  The 
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Lock,”  which,  with  its  rolling  sky  and  sturdy  foliage,  may  be  found  in  almost  any  valley  of 
these  fertile  western  counties,  and  the  placid  Sunday  morning  scene  in  a  Devonshire  village 
reproduced  from  a  painting  by  an  American  artist,  Mr.  A.  F.  Bellows. 

Lulworth  Cove,  with  its  rock-girdled  lap  of  blue  sea,  is  a  place  quite  unique  of  its  kind. 
East  and  west  along  the  south  coast  we  may  look  in  vain  for  so  completely  a  land-locked  inlet 
of  the  sea.  Approached  by  water,  it  gives  no  hint  of  its  existence  until  our  boat  is  actually 
abreast  of  the  entrance,  so  narrow  and  overlapping  is  the  opening  in  the  face  of  the  jagged 
cliffs,  through  which  the  blue-green  sea  finds  its  way  into  the  circular  basin  worn  in  the  chalk 
during  the  countless  ages  by  the  restless  tides.  Coming  upon  it  from  the  land,  and  seen  from 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  lofty  downs,  in  the  midst  of  which,  gem-like,  it  lies  embosomed,  it  is 
not  the  less  striking.  Only  of  late  years  has  the  strip  of  Dorsetshire  coast  between  Weymouth 
on  the  west  and  St.  Alban’s  Head  on  the  east — and  of  which  Lulworth  is  about  the  centre — 
become  generally  popular  with  the  brethren  of  the  brush.  Turner  knew  it,  as  what  paintable 
place  did  he  not  know?  and  Clarkson  Stanfield  knew  it,  and  worked  along  it  many  and  many  a 
year  ago.  But  its  popularity  as  an  artist’s  haunt  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  best  way  of  reaching  Lulworth  is  by  the  South-Western  Railway,  stopping  at  the  little 
by-station  of  Wool,  the  first  beyond  Wareham,  and  about  eight  miles  short  of  Dorchester.  Here 
a  walk — or,  if  the  explorer  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  conveyance,  a  drive — of  five  miles  will 
bring  him  to  the  village  of  East  Lulworth.  The  way  lies  across  a  wildish  bit  of  common,  and 
then  skirting  the  noble  trees  of  Lulworth  Park  and  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Welds,  it  emerges  at 
some  cross-roads  upon  the  Downs.  Turning  to  the  right  and  west,  and  winding  in  amongst 
these  “grand  steadfast  forms,”  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  the  road  passes  is 
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completely  changed.  Beyond  a  few  wind-worn  trees  here  and  there,  and  some  isolated,  yet 
straggling  copses,  no  foliage  breaks  the  varied,  rolling  outline  of  the  Downs ;  whilst  glimpses  of 
the  sea  are  caught  at  the  termination  of  some  of  their  lowest  valleys.  Ever  descending,  and 
passing  the  little  square-towered  church,  and  away  through  the  scattered  thatched  cottages  of 
the  village,  with  their  patches  of  garden  ground,  old  draw-wells,  farm-slieds,  and  the  like,  the 
route  gradually  winds  down  to  the  margin  of  the  cove,  or  stopping  some  yards  short  of  this, 
brings  up  at  the  little  inn  named  after  the  place.  Towering  hills  rise  on  either  hand,  precipi¬ 
tous  to  the  left,  more  gently  sloping  to  the  right,  but  everywhere  smooth  and  grassy,  save  where 
the  top  of  a  jagged  cliff  peeps  up  at  intervals,  and  conspicuously  the  summit  whereon  the  coast¬ 
guard  look-out  stands  with  its  flag-staff  dominating  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  little 
natural  harbor.  A  fine  coast  and  sea  view  is  to  be  had  from  this  spot,  with  the  long  flat  line  of 
Weymouth  and  the  Chesil  Bank,  ending  in  the  bold  form  of  Portland,  prominent  on  the  western 
horizon.  It  is  the  coast,  of  course,  which  forms  the  attraction  of  this  locality  for  the  artist. 
Essentially  wild,  bold,  and  irregular,  much  indented  and  varied  in  outline,  it  will  supply  him 
with  endless  subjects. 

Almost  every  place  of  popular  resort  has  its  “season,”  when  its  charms  are  supposed  to  be 
at  their  highest,  and  the  annual  migration  of  visitors  sets  in.  The  period  is  not  always  deter¬ 
mined  by  climate  or  calendar  ;  and  such  is  the  caprice  of  fashion,  that  many  a  lovely  spot  is  left 
well-nigh  solitary  during  the  weeks  of  its  full  perfection,  the  crowd  beginning  to  gather  when 
-the  beauties  of  the  place  are  on  the  wane.  Tastes  will  undoubtedly  differ  as  to  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  to  visit  one  or  another  beautiful  scene  ;  but  none,  we  should  imagine,  will  dispute  our 
opinion  that  the  best  season  for  travel  in  the  west  of  England  is  in  the  early  spring.  We  leave 
the  north,  with  patches  of  snow  yet  on  the  hills,  and  the  first  leaflets  struggling  in  vain  to 
unfold  themselves  on  the  blackened  branches ;  or  if  we  hail  from  the  metropolis,  we  gladly  turn 
our  backs  on  wind-swept  streets  and  bleak  surburban  roads,  to  find  ourselves  in  two  or  three 
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hours  speeding  beneath  soft  sunshine,  between  far-extending  orchards,  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
their  delicate  bloom,  while  the  grass  is  of  a  richer  tint,  the  blue  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy  clouds, 
of  a  more  exquisite  purity,  and  instead  of  the  slowly-relaxing  grasp  of  winter,  the  promise  of 
summer  already  thrills  the  air.  “The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.” 

But  whither  shall  we  direct  our  steps?  It  is  the  perfection  of  comfort  in  travelling  to  have 
time  at  command.  We  need  be  in  no  haste  to  leave  the  apple-blossomy  valleys  of  Somersetshire, 
even  for  the  woods  and  cliffs  of  Devon  ;  and  if  the  tourist  would  visit  a  spot  which,  in  its  own 
way,  is  unique  in  England,  let  him  turn  aside  soon  after  leaving  Bristol,  to  a  rift  in  the  Mendip 
Hills,  and  make  his  way  through  the  pass  between  the  Cheddar  Cliffs.  A  more  majestic  scene 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  For  actual  magnitude  is  only  one  element  of  sublimity.  The  big¬ 
gest  mountain  is  not  always  the  grandest,  just  as  the  finest  landscape  is  not  always  that  which 
embraces  the  greatest  number  of  square  miles.  The  Himalayas  are  said  to  be  far  less  imposing 
than  the  Alps.  The  width  of  the  valleys,  the  more  gradual  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
greater  distance  from  the  eye,  detract  from  their  apparent  height  as  compared  with  Mont  Blanc 
or  the  Matterhorn.  This  little  gorge  of  the  Mendips  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  same 
kind.  The  cliffs  are  less  than  five  hundred  feet  high  ;  yet  under  certain  conditions  of  atmos¬ 
phere  we  have  had  as  deep  a  sense  of  sublimity,  and  under  others  as  keen  a  sense  of  beauty  here, 
as  in  districts  where  the  altitude  is  to  be  reckoned  by  thousands  of  feet  instead  of  hundreds. 
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The  approach  to  Cheddar  is  by  a  short  railway  from  Yatton,  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line, 
or  by  the  road,  which  winds  through  a  rich  valley.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  green  to  their 
very  summits,  from  which  fine  views  may  be  gained  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  Clevedon  and 
Weston.  One  of  them,  Dolbury,  is  crowned  by  a  remarkably  fine  British  camp,  enclosing 
within  its  ample  area  a  Roman  stronghold.-  Wrington,  the  birthplace  of  John  Locke,  is  passed. 
Glastonbury  Tor  comes  into  view,  and  remains  a  conspicuous  object  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

From  Cheddar  the  traveller  may  either  continue  his  journey  by  way  of  Wells,  or  may  return 
at  once  to  the  main  line,  passing  near  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  a  wide  alluvial  plain 
at  his  left,  once  covered  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  islands,  as  Brent  Tor  and  others,  emerging 
from  the  waters,  and  reaching  as  far  as  Glastonbury  or  Avalon — “apple  island,”  famed  in  legend 
and  song.  A  little  further,  and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Parret  stretches  away  in  one  direction 
to  Sedgemoor,  scene  of  the  “last  battle  fought  on  English  ground,”*  that  in  which  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Monmouth  suffered  irretrievable 
defeat,  and  in  another,  to  Athelney,  the 
place  of  King  Alfred’s  retreat  and  noble 
rally  against  the  Danes.  In  memory  of 
the  stories  that  charmed  our  childhood, 
one  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  branch 
line  at  Durston,  whence  a  few  minutes’ 
run  places  him  in  the  marshy  unpictu- 
resque  scene  so  memor¬ 
able  in  English  story. 


The  whole  neighborhood 
Horse  Guards.  was  evidentlv  once  covered 

J 

with  woods  and  morasses ; 
good  drainage  has  made  it  fertile  now,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  must  depend  for  all  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  on  its  associations.  On  or  near  the  traditional  site  of  the  “neatherd’s  cottage,”  an 
unpretending  stone  pillar  with  a  lengthy  inscription  preserves  the  memory  of  Alfred’s  sojourn. 

Resuming  the  journey  westward,  we  soon  discern  the  towers  of  the  Taunton  churches,  and 
may  find  a  welcome  night’s  rest  in  this  bright  and  pretty  town  ;  or  turning  again  off  the  main 
line,  may  pass  north-west,  by  a  route  full  of  interest,  to  the  Ouantock  Hills.  On  our  way  w'e 
pass  Combe  Florey,  famous  as  the  residence  for  a  time  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  as  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  stories  of  his  life.  But  we  must  not  linger  in  the  valley :  at 
every  point  the  wooded  hill-slopes  tempt  us  to  climb  upwards  among  shady  groves  of  beech, 
over  turf  thick  with  primroses  and  bluebells,  then  out  upon  the  furzy  heights.  It  hardly 
matters  which  path  we  take,  whether  up  Cothelstone,  whence  the  view  is  perhaps  most  mag¬ 
nificent,  or  Will’s  Neck,  highest  point  of  all,  or  Hurley  Beacon.  From  hill-top  to  liill-top  we 
make  our  way,  descending  into  mossy  glens,  where  the  hill  stream  trickles  down  in  miniature 
waterfalls,  or  striking  down  some  deep  wooded  combe,  where  the  houses  of  a  village  nestle 
among  the  trees,  and  the  spacious  church  tells  of  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  far  outnumbered 

*  Macaulay.  The  date  was  July  6,  1685. 
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the  present  scanty  population.  In  the  valley  below,  to  the  north-east,  we  descry  the  village  of 
Nether  Stowey,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Coleridge,  and  further  to  the  north,  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  of  wooded  combes,  is  Alfoxton,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  home  of 
Wordsworth.  The  two  friends  have  told  us  how  they  used  to  meet  and  discuss  high  themes  in 
many  a  charming  stroll,  their  neighbors  much  wondering  the  while,  and  the  government  of  the 
day  suspecting  their  advanced  opinions.  The  end  was  that  they  had  to  leave,  not  before  they 
had  made  imperishable  record  of  the  beauties  of  the  place.  Thus  Wordsworth  writes  to  Cole¬ 
ridge,  in  the  Prelude: 

“Beloved  Friend! 

When  looking  back,  thou  seest  in  clearer  view 
Than  any  liveliest  sights  of  yesterday 
That  summer,  under  whose  indulgent  skies 
Upon  smooth  Quantock’s  airy  ridge  we  roved 
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Unchecked,  or  loitered  ’mid  her  sylvan  combes: 

Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  hearts 
Didst  chaunt  the  vision  of  that  ancient  man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel.” 

Coleridge,  in  a  note  to  the  Ancient  Mariner,  says,  “It  was  on  a  delightful  walk  from  Nether 
Stowey  to  Dulverton,  with  Wordsworth  and  his  sister,  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  that  this  poem 
was  planned  and  in  part  composed.” 
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“The  drive  from  Eynton  to  Barnstaple,”  says  a  traveller,  “though  not  long,  being,  we 
believe,  somewhat  under  twenty  miles,  brought  to  us  a  crowd  of  half-forgotten  associations  of 
early  days  when  coach-travelling  was  the  chief  means  of  locomotion.  The  coach  itself  was  of 
the  old  build,  spick  and  span  in  its  neatness ;  the  coachman  was  of  old-fashioned  ways ;  the  four 
sleek  horses  were  no  mere  omnibus  hacks,  but  as  they  warmed  to  their  work  up  and  down  hill, 
showed  a  mettle  akin  to  that  of  roadsters  in  days  long  ago.  Or  perhaps  we  had  only  imagined 
until  now  that  the  old  breed  had  deteriorated  !  The  villages  on  the  way  had  no  sign  of  ‘Station’ 
or  ‘Station  Hotel’  about  them;  children  ran  from  the  cottage  doors  to  shout  after  the  coach,  or 
to  bring  primroses  and  violets  to  the  passengers ;  rustics  gathered  for  a  chat  where  the  coachman 
pulled  up,  as  he  did  tolerably  often,  for  time  seemed  but  a  small  object  in  that  old-world  region. 
And  all  around  was  outspread  a  landscape  of  rich,  ever-changing  loveliness,  ruddy  in  soil,  rich 
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in  verdure,  as  at  one  time  we  descended  into  lanes  half-embowerd  by  the  already  luxuriant 
hedgerows,  and  at  another  emerged  on  open  moorland  swept  by  soft  breezes  from  the  sea,  and 
engirdled  by  the  hazy  forms  of  distant  hills.  At  length  the  estuary  of  the  Taw  came  into  view, 
the  houses  of  Barnstaple  appeared,  the  coach  drove  into  the  station-yard,  and  we  were  in  the 
world  again.” 

As  we  approach  the  great  metropolis  let  us  stop  for  an  hour  in  that  Middlesex  suburb,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames,  four  and  a  half  miles  west-south-west  from  St.  Pauls,  and  inspect  that 
famous  Chelsea  Hospital  which  England  maintains  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  her  dis¬ 
abled  and  superannuated  soldiers,  and  of  which  our  woodcut  shows  a  pleasant  Sunday  evening 
scene  in  its  gardens,  from  a  painting  by  Mr.  J.  Macbeth.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1609 
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as  a  Protestant  theological  seminary,  by  Dr.  Matthew  Sutcliffe,  Dean  of  Exeter;  and  James  I. 
gave  it  a  charter  in  1610,  as  “King  James’s  College.”  When  Sutcliffe  died,  in  1629,  ^ie 
building  was  less  than  half  finished  and  the  students  were  only  fifteen  in  number.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  building  used  for  various  purposes.  It  was  later 
rebuilt  and  made  into  an  asylum  for  disabled  soldiers  by  Charles  II.  By  a  warrant  issued  in 
1684,  one  day’s  pay  per  year,  and  two  in  leap-year,  was  deducted  from  soldier’s  pay,  for  support¬ 
ing  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  hospital  has  accommodations  for  six  hundred  persons  besides 
officers.  Attached  to  it  are  about  forty  acres  of  land,  used  as  garden  and  exercise  ground.  It 
is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  comprising  ex-officio  the  Lord  President  of  the 
council,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State ;  but  the  more  immediate 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  of  whom  twenty  are 
military  officers,  twenty  civil  officers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The  establishment  is  maintained  for  the  in-pensioners  of  the  British  army,  who,  besides 
board,  lodging,  clothing,  washing,  medical  aid,  etc.,  receive  a  small  sum  in  money,  varying 
from  $s.  yi.  per  week  for  a  color-sergeant,  down  to  7 d.  per  week  for  a  private  soldier.  They  are 
all  dressed  in  uniform — red,  with  blue  facings, — and  are  treated  as  a  garrison,  in  respect  to  guards, 
sentinels,  etc.  Most  of  the  pensioners  have  belonged  to  the  household  troops,  or  Guards. 
There  is  a  certain  degree  of  choice  open  to  the  men,  as  to  whether  they  will  be  in  or  out  pension¬ 
ers.  The  out-pensioners,  who  are  more  than  a  hundred-fold  as  numerous  as  the  others,  receive 
sums  of  money  varying  from  \]/2d.  to  3s.  y}4d.  per  day  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  past  services. 
Vacancies  in  the  hospital  are  filled  np  once  a  quarter;  and  every  person  admitted  must  give  up 
his  out-pension  before  he  can  become  an  in-pensioner.  The  cost  for  in-pensioners  is  about 
^15, 000  a  year;  to  which  is  added  no  less  than  ^10,000  for  management.  This  total  of  about 
^25,000  is  annually  provided  by  Parliament.  Doubts  have  frequently  been  expressed  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  expenditure ;  it  is  exceptional  in  its  character,  and  the  arrangement  to  which 
it  refers  is  not  in  much  favor  among  the  soldiery. 
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Mr.  Macbeth’s  picture  shows  the  pleasant  garden  of  the  Hospital,  a  young  guardsman  sitting 
on  the  rustic  bench  and  distilling  soft  nonsense  into  the  ear  of  the  nursery  governess,  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer  among  the  pensioners  walking  with  his  grand-daughter  or  his  ward,  and  another 
veteran  who  salutes  them  as  he  passes.  It  is  odd  to  reflect,  when  we  visit  any  receptacle  of  very 
old  people,  how  completely  out  of  date  we  are  ourselves  in  such  a  place  ;  how  the  preponder¬ 
ance,  and  the  prevailing  influence,  and  the  majority  that  sets  the  custom,  are  all  on  the  side  of 
a  past  date ;  how  for  these  ancient,  toothless  spectres,  the  hey-day  of  the  world  was  some  fifty 
years  ago,  and  at  that  date  all  there  was  worth  living  for  is  concentrated,  and  at  that  date 
the  pride  of  life  was  mantling ;  and  that  we  are  nobodies,  completely  out  of  the  fashion  of  the 
place,  and,  as  it  were,  not  fully  born  into  life.  The  pensioner  to  the  left  of  the  picture  seems 
eternally  lost  in  some  such  dream-forestry.  He  paces  along  with  a  book  in  his  hand  which 
he  is  not  reading;  he  moves  by  a  constant  dragging  and  contact  of  the  soles  of  his  feet  along 
the  well-swept  pavement.  When  he  meets  a  veteran  of  a  lively,  practical  turn,  like  this  one 
in  the  foreground,  he  takes  off  his  cap  to  him  ;  but  he  neither  knows  him  very  individually, 
nor  sees  him  very  discriminatingly. 

It  might  seem  difficult  to  name  what  is  the  finest  structure,  or  “thing,”  in  London.  We 
should  certainly  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  boldest,  most  noble-looking  object  is — Waterloo 
Bridge.  The  solidity  and  simplicity,  the  size,  the  directness  and  straight  line  with  which  it 
sweeps  across  the  river,  are  truly  ennobling  and  majestic;  as  Canova  said,  “ It  was  worthy  of 
the  Romans.  ”  It  is  a  grand  road-way,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  the  land  being  continued,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  means  of  crossing  the  water.  When  we  compare  it  with  its  fellows,  we  can 
see  how  steadily  the  spirit  of  bridge-building  has  deteriorated.  Westminster  has  a  certain 
elegance,  but  is  trifling  compared  with  the  other.  The  new  Blackfriars  Bridge,  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  dumpy  columns,  supporting  nothing  but  a  recess  for  a  seat  or  two,  is  a  gross,  unin¬ 
viting,  commonplace  sort  of  thing. 
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As  we  are  now  at  the  river-side,  we  may  continue  to  note  what  our  artistic  sense  makes  us 
observe.  Standing  by  Westminster  Bridge,  or  approaching  it  from  the  Embankment,  it  must 
be  said  that  the  view  and  general  combination  of  objects  is  very  fine.  The  clock-tower  is 
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original,  the  pinnacles  and  mullions  behind  and  beside  it,  the  bridge,  and  the  river  itself 
make  a  very  striking  collection  of  objects.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  think  that  the  whole,  even 
to  the  very  ground  on  which  we  stand,  the  bridge,  the  buildings,  are  all  new,  and  set  there 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  built  upon  a  platform  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bridge,  the  effect  would  have'  been  finer. 
But  this  may  be  doubted.  A  building  built  at  the  water’s  edge  should  surely  spring  from 
the  water’s  edge,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  certain  piquancy  in  the  different  levels.  What, 
too,  would  have  been  done  with  Westminster  Hall?  There  is  a  fact,  however,  connected  with 
this  building  which  is  not  generally  known.  The  Victoria  tower  was  intended  to  be  the  chief 
feature,  as,  indeed,  its  enormous  dimensions  betoken.  Yet  who  is  there  that  has  not  found 
the  effect  unsatisfactory?  It  seems  dumpy,  inelegant,  and  certainly  does  not  give  the  idea 
of  a  vast  towering  mass.  The  fact  is  that  the  proportions  have  been  spoiled,  or  lost,  as  it  is 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  too  short,  and  this  has  destroyed  all  sense  of  height  or  airy  ele¬ 
gance.  Parliament,  after  a  certain  height  had  been  reached,  stepped  in,  and  required  the 
builder  to  stop.  In  possession  of  this  knowledge,  we  at  once  see  why  it  is  that  the  eye  is  so 
painfully  affected,  and  that  a  sense  of  unutterable  squatness  is  ever  present.  It  seems  rather 
a  great  building  than  a  tower ;  and,  as  we  mentally  supply  the  missing  portion,  we  can  see 
how  it  would  have  drawn  together  the  rather  scattered  elements  of  the  main  building,  and 
shortened  the  length  of  the  river  fagade.  Not  so  well  known  either  is  the  fact  that  the  Nelson 
Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square  has  been  maimed  in  a  similar  way,  being  shorter  by  many 
feet  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  unfortunate  for  “the  finest  sight  in  Europe’' — a  truly 
ridiculous  boast.  The  coup- d' ceil,  however,  is  gay  and  effective  enough,  though  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Square  is  but  an  indifferent  one.  Still,  we  would  not  part  with  the  National 
Gallery,  for  all  the  abuse  that  has  been  showered  upon  it ;  for  there  is  an  effect  in  its  long  and 
broken  front  full  of  shadows,  and  we  know  not  what  new-born  monster  may  take  its  place. 
Even  now  a  sort  of  yellow  campanile,  belonging  to  the  new  editions,  lifts  itself  from  behind, 
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and  is  anything  but  reassuring.  The  pepper-caster  cupolas  could  be  modified.  But  anything 
would  be  better  than  such  terribly  garish  structures  of  terra-cotta  as  the  new  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  The  buildings  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Square — Morley’s  Hotel  and  the  College  of 
Physicians — are  not  bad  ;  even  the  hotel  seems  more  to  harmonize  with  the  view  than  the  pre¬ 
tentious  “Grand  Hotel”  that  has  risen  in  front  of  it.  With  taste,  much  could  be  done  to  im¬ 
prove  the  Square.  Two  or  three  broad  flights  of  steps  might  lead  down  from  the  gallery  instead 
of  the  balustrade  which  now  runs  across.  The  present  steps  are  clumsy  and  awkward.  The 
basins  of  the  fountains  are  surely  too  vast  for  the  fountains,  and  for  the  space  on  which  they  are 
placed.  There  is  an  unmeaning  row  of  stone  posts  running  across  by  the  Landseer  lions.  The 
walls  that  slope  down  at  each  side  are  quite  fortress-like,  and,  above  all,  the  statues  are  arranged 
in  a  most  capricious  and  inartistic  fashion.  The  London  theory  appears  to  be  that  all  statues 
must  be  herded  together  as  much  as  possible,  as  if  in  a  museum  :  witness  the  gathering  at 
Palace  Yard,  where  a  sort  of  quadrille  of  statues  is  being  formed.  A  statue  will  tolerate  no 
rival ;  and,  indeed,  to  have  due  effect  should  be  the  centre  of  a  space.  This  naturally  flows 
from  the  compliment  paid  to  the  personage  represented,  and  the  costly  form  it  takes.  These 
effigies  should  be  put  more  back,  on  broad  substantial  pedestals.  The  present  ones  are  mean 
and  ill-proportioned.  Or  they  should  be  used  as  architectural  adornments  as  corners  to  the 
Square,  much  as  are  the  well-known  figures  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  in  Rome. 

Returning  to  Westminster  Bridge,  we  find  that  the  clock-tower  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
been  made  to  do  unmeaning  service,  being  turned  into  a  sort  of  beacon  or  gigantic  lamp-post — 
not,  indeed,  to  give  light  or  a  warning  of  danger — but  to  announce,  to  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  the  House  is  not  up.  This  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  indifferent  matter,  and  one  that 
would  have  but  little  bearing  on  a  question  of  art.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  acts  as 
a  pernicious  schoolmaster,  and  insensibly  preaches  what  is  mean  and  degrading.  The  lower 
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was  a  useful  and  faithful  servant;  “Big  Ben”  booming  out — albeit  a  little  hoarse  and  cracked — 
the  hours  by  day,  and  the  huge  illuminated  dial  telling  the  hour  by  night.  It  could  be  seen 
from  afar,  and  the  note  heard  still  further  away.  It  was  a  handsome  and  pleasant  object  to  look 
at.  Suddenly  a  gap  is  made  in  its  fretwork  over  the  dial,  an  ugly  semicircular  lantern  is  thrust 
out,  which,  through  the  night,  gives  out  a  fierce  glare.  All  is  changed,  and  with  it  the  associa¬ 
tions  are  changed.  The  handsome  clock-tower  is  now  present,  to  our  minds,  as  a  sort  of  gigantic 
candlestick,  with  the  associations  of  smoke,  fierce  heat,  flare,  and  glare.  The  light  is  not,  as  in 
many  cases,  hung  out  from  the  tower  beaconwise,  but  the  tower  itself  is  the  beacon.  The  effect 
of  the  association  is  disastrous  to  a  degree  that  is  not  utopian  or  fanciful ;  for  there  is  always 
something  degrading  in  seeing  a  fine  and  noble  object  reduced  to  base  uses ;  and  it  familiarizes 
the  crowd  with  the  idea  of  noble  things  in  the  moral  order  being  thus  also  degraded.  An  air  of 
triviality  is  also  suggested,  this  elaborate  and  conspicuous  device  being  adopted  for  a  matter  of 
trifling  convenience.  Again:  from  the  elaborate  open-work  character  of  the  “cap,”  or  head, 
of  the  clock-tower,  as  well  as  from  its  function  of  holding  a  number  of  bells  large  and  small, 
for  which  there  is  no  room  save  in  the  body  of  the  tower  itself,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
whole  was  to  be  pierced,  and  have  an  airy,  open  treatment  like  a  church-spire.  This  was  actually 
the  architect’s  intention,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  slits  that  ran  all  the  way  up.  These,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  “glaze,”  and  fill  in  with  windows,  which  gives  the  whole  a  heavy,  clumsy  air, 
instead  of  a  lightness  and  elegance.  And  apropos  of  clock-towers,  Mr.  Street’s  new  clock  at  the 
Law  Courts,  hung  out  in  the  picturesque  style  of  Bow  Church,  is  surely  too  trivial  and  small. 
The  fine  massive  tower  behind  seems  to  be  holding  out  a  watch  instead  of  a  clock,  and  is  thus 
actually  robbed  of  its  own  majesty.  These  may  seem  trifling  matters  to  dwell  on,  but  the 
principle  involved  goes  to  the  root  of  all  art.  Most  passers-by  will  see  that  something  is  wrong, 
but  perhaps  may  not  recognize  the  principle,  that  where  an  object  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
function  set  to  it,  either  in  excess  or  deficiency,  it  will  appear  grosser  or  smaller  than  it  is  actu¬ 
ally.  Thus,  a  pediment  supported  on  two  slender  pillars  will  appear  heavier  than  it  really  is ; 
or,  in  the  reverse  case,  the  pillars  will  appear  to  be  stouter  and  more  “dumpy”  than  they  are. 
It  is  as  with  a  man  with  a  hat  too  small  or  a  coat  too  tight  for  him.  The  contrast  makes  him 
seem  too  large,  instead  of  the  coat  too  small,  and  so  with  Mr.  Street’s  clock. 

As  one  passes  into  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  side  that  stretches  to  the  right  of  Queen  street  is  worthy 
of  a  glance,  from  the  uniform  style  of  the  houses,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  A 
sort  of  pediment  runs  across,  supported  by  flat  pilasters,  between  which  are  the  windows.  Here, 
too,  is  Newcastle  House,  a  rather  imposing  specimen  of  the  nobleman’s  house,  in  the  good  old 
brick  fashion  and  high  roof. 

About  the  centre  of  this  row  there  are  a  couple  of  the  stately  gate  pillars,  once  signifying  a 
court  behind,  but  now  guarding  a  pretentious  mansion  with  a  semicircular  porch  supported  on 
columns,  rather  original  in  design.  We  should  note  the  newer  hall,  library,  etc.,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  which  is  in  better  taste  than  would  be  attempted  now.  But  the  new  portion  in  Chancery 
Lane  is  very  harsh  and  gaunt  in  color  and  details.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fine  old  gateway 
and  its  towers,  shown  in  our  illustration,  will  not  be  disturbed,  though  they  might  be  judiciously 
restored. 

The  eighteenth  century  may  be  not  untruly  called  the  dark  ages  of  domestic  architecture  as 
an  art.  Of  the  architects  of  that  time,  perhaps,  the  only  one  who  possessed  any  feeling  for  the 
pictorial  side  of  architecture  was  the  one  most  mercilessly  lampooned  by  the  wits  of  the  day.  This 
was  Kent,  who  was,  after  all,  more  of  a  painter  than  an  architect.  He  composed  some  of  his 
designs  upon  lines  quite  foreign  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  he  was  in  some  cases  remarkably 
successful.  The  Horse  Guards,  shown  in  our  illustration,  is  a  good  example.  Seen  from  St. 
James’s  Park,  it  must  strike  every  one  by  the  picturesqueness  of  its  composition  ;  the  detail  is  as 
severe  and  as  unobtrusive  as  one  could  desire  ;  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  ornament  about  the 
whole  structure.  It  is  free  from  the  absurdity  of  superimposed  “orders”  —  a  prevailing 
weakness  with  Kent’s  contemporaries — but  there  is  something  about  it  which,  looked  at  from  a 
painter’s  point  of  view,  is  eminently  satisfactory  as  contrasted  with  the  buildings  of  his  day. 
There  is  a  pleasing  relation  and  due  subordination  of  parts,  an  artistic  grouping  around  a  central 
feature,  which  we  may  look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  the  same  date.  The  clue  to  this  supe¬ 
riority  in  point  of  picturesqueness  which  this  building  may  undoubtedly  claim  over  the  majority 
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of  those  of  its  time  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Kent’s  design  reproduced  almost  exactly  the 
leading  lines  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  original  “Barracks  for  His  Majesty’s  Horse  and 
Foot  Guards,”  erected  by  Charles  II.  The  pavilions,  the  central  cupola,  and  the  main  elements 
in  the  composition  which  differentiate  it  from  Georgian  work  are  due  to  the  Stuart  architect,  and 
were  all  repeated  by  Kent  with  only  such  modifications  and  simplifications  as  the  translation 
from  wooden  construction  to  stone  and  the  necessary  concessions  to  the  severer  tastes  of  the  age 
demanded.  The  older  building  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  picturesque  of  the  two, 
and  is  shown  by  Canaletti’s  drawings  and  prints  to  have  had  a  plentiful  share  of  the  high  roofs 
and  quaint  wooden  balconies  and  balustrades  current  in  its  day.  Its  successor  nevertheless  pre¬ 
serves,  fairly  well,  the  traditions  of  the  older  composition,  and  is  in  so  far  distinctly  superior  in 
the  matter  of  picturesque  outline  and  pictorial  effectiveness  to  other  works  of  the  same  date,  and 
even  by  the  same  hand — as  the  old  Treasury  close  by  demonstrates.  Compare  it  with,  say, 
the  river  front  of  Somerset  House,  and  think  what  a  similar  treatment  might  have  given  us, 
with  such  an  opportunity  and  on  such  a  site,  in  place  of  that  long  monotonous  fagade  crowned 
by  its  two-penny  cupola.  The  strand  front  and  the  new  flank  have,  no  doubt,  considerable 
merits,  but  no  traveller  along  Condon’s  “silent  highway”  would  think  of  taking  that  dreary 
pile  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  this  that  we  feel  the  absence  of  the 
exuberant  fancy  and  constructive  daring  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  architects. 

St.  James’s  Palace,  whose  park  adjoins  the  Horse  Guards,  is  almost  too  familiar  to  Londoners, 
and  though  it  is  shabby  and  old  and  not  very  convenient,  they  would  all  be  sorry  to  see  it  pulled 
down  or  even  altered.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  days  when  England  was  more  remarkable  for 
large  subsidies  than  for  fine  palaces,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest  events  in 
her  history.  The  Hospital  of  St.  James  was  founded  as  far  back,  possibly,  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  for  fourteen  poor  virgins,  lepers,  it  is  said ;  Henry  III.  rebuilt  the  house ;  Henry  IV. 
placed  it  under  the  supervision  of  Eton  College.  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  it  in  1532,  exchanging 
the  site  with  the  Eton  authorities  for  a  manor  in  Suffolk.  The  invalid  sisters  were  pensioned 
off ;  their  chapel,  their  gardens,  and  the  graves  of  their  predecessors  soon  disappeared,  and 
within  a  few  years  Henry  had  laid  out  the  marsh  which  intervened  between  St.  James’s  and 
Whitehall  as  a  park,  had  built  himself  a  small  house,  where  he  might  retire  occasionally  from 
the  cares  of  state,  and  had  left  no  memory  of  the  nuns  except  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom 
their  hospital  was  dedicated.  The  figures  of  these  kings,  and  of  many  other  historical  and 
important  personages,  are  woven  in  the  tapestries  which  are  one  of  the  features  of  the  modern 
palace,  and  our  engraving,  from  a  photograph,  shows  one  of  the  corners  of  the  famous  tapestry 
room  ;  the  curious  clock  tower,  facing  St.  James  street,  also  illustrated,  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  and  carried  out,  not  by  Holbein,  to  whom  it  is  usually  attributed,  and  who  built  similar 
gateway  towers  at  Whitehall  across  the  park,  but  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  whose 
head,  like  that  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  was  also  “spurned  off,”  to  use  the  expression  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  by  his  imperious  master  when  he  had  tired  of  him.  The  large  engraving  of 
the  Throne  Room,  with  its  not  very  imposing  furnishing  of  crimson  and  gold,  is  also  from  a 
photograph. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  park  is  Buckingham  House,  an  example  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Victorian  age,  of  which  the  citizens  of  London  are  not  unduly  proud.  The  additions,  which 
make  it  the  largest  of  English  royal  residences,  were  designed  at  a  very  unfortunate  period  of 
English  art  history.  Architecture  had  just  then  fallen  between  two  stools,  the  Gothic  style  and 
the  Classical.  Classical  architecture  itself  was  also  divided,  and  the  Greek,  or  supposed  Greek, 
style  was  contending  with  the  Palladian.  So  that,  literally,  there  were  three  incompatible 
schools  of  design — not  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  understood  by  a  majority  of  its  professors. 
No  wonder,  then,  if  the  design  of  Buckingham  Palace,  in  spite  of  its  immense  size,  deserves 
above  all  other  adjectives  that  of  “trivial,”  whether  “trivial”  means,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says, 
“vulgar,”  or  is  connected  with  Latin  words  referring  to  three  ways.  There  were  three  possible 
styles  in  which  Buckingham  Palace  might  have  been  built;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  to  be  in 
none  of  them. 

The  site  occupied  by  Buckingham  Palace  and  its  extensive  gardens  has  a  history  which  reaches 
back  a  very  long  way  indeed.  It  stands  upon  the  original  Watling  street :  not  the  diverted 
Watling  street,  of  which  a  distorted  fragment  remains  in  the  city,  but  the  real,  old,  direct 
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Watling  street,  which  led  the  ancient  Briton  and  his  Roman  master  from  Chester  to  Dover, 
before  London  was  heard  of  or  London  Bridge  built.  This  road  passed  down  what  is  now  Park 
Lane,  and  crossing  what  is  now  Piccadilly,  ran  straight  to  Westminster,  where  there  was  probably 
a  ford  at  low  water,  which  led  the  traveller  to  the  other  section  of  the  road  at  Stangate. 
Between  Piccadilly  and  Westminster  the  ground  was  marshy  and  was  watered  by  two  streams, 
the  Westbourne  and  the  Tyburn,  which  just  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  approached  very  near  to  each 
other.  There  was  a  bend  on  the  Tyburn  at  a  place  called,  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
“Bulunga  Fen.”  Here  the  Watling  street  descended  from  the  hill — Constitution  Hill.  Here, 
with  its  front  actually  on  the  old  course  of  the  Tyburn,  and  with  its  northwestern  corner  actually 
on  the  old  course  of  the  Watling  street,  stands  Buckingham  Palace. 

An  old  map  in  the  British  Museum,  made  by  a  certain  Henry  Morgan  in  1675,  shows  in 
detail  the  original  locality,  a  road  skirting  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  he  calls  “Brooke  shot,” 
and  passing  close  to  “Gorin”  House  and  “Arndall”  House.  Behind  the  latter,  which  stands 
for  Arlington  House,  on  the  western  side,  is  “Mr.  Thomson  Pasteur,  with  a  brick  wall  called 
Gorin  Garden.”  The  brick  wall  encloses  a  hexagonal  plot,  which  very  nearly  coincides  with 
the  forty  acres  of  the  present  Palace  Garden.  Nearer  the  road,  to  the  north  of  “Arndall 
House,”  is  the  “  Mulberry  Garden.”  The  latter  is  a  souvenir  of  King  James  I.,  who  soon  after 
his  accession,  issued  to  his  faithful  subjects  a  circular  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  plant  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  in  emulation  of  the  French,  and  himself  set  the  example  by  walling  in  four  acres 
of  the  Green  Park,  then  called  “Upper  St.  James’s  Park,”  and  establishing  a  Mulberry  Garden. 
The  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Mulberry  Garden  was  subsequently  purchased  by  George  Goring,  a 
favorite  of  the  king,  who  was  made  a  peer,  as  Lord  Goring,  in  1628.  He  built  a  house  on  lands 
adjoining  the  gardens,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  his  residence.  He  was  raised  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  earldom  of  Norwich,  a  title  which  had  been  his  maternal  uncle’s,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  called  Lord  Goring  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  house,  during  the  Commonwealth,  was 
rented  by  Lenthall  the  Speaker,  and,  after  the  Restoration,  by  Lord  Arlington,  of  the  “  Cabal,” 
who  had  also  a  house  and  grounds  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  park,  where  they  are  still  commem¬ 
orated  by  Arlington  and  Bennett  streets.  When  the  second  Earl  of  Norwich  died  childless  in 
1671,  Arlington  obtained  a  Crown  lease,  and  he  had,  therefore,  been  about  four  years  in  posses¬ 
sion  when  Henry  Morgan  made  his  survey.  Meanwhile  the  Mulberry  Garden  became  a  place 
of  public  amusement;  both  Ewelyn  and  Pepys,  in  their  immortal  “Diaries”  speak  of  its  attrac¬ 
tions.  The  gardens  were  probably  closed  to  the  public  before  Arlington  House  passed  into  the 
possession  of  John  Sheffield,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  who,  in  the  same  year,  1703,  in  which  he 
rebuilt  it,  was  created  Duke  of  Normanby,  and,  a  few  weeks  later,  Duke  of  the  county  of  Buck¬ 
ingham.  He  is  known  in  history  by  the  title,  and  the  form  of  it,  which  he  preferred ;  for  he 
signed  his  name  not  “Normanby  and  Buckinghamshire,”  nor  even  “Buckinghamshire,”  but 
simply  “Buckingham.”  And  this  form  is  still  retained  in  the  official  name  of  the  palace.  The 
architect  employed  was  Wynde,  a  Dutchman. 

The  exterior  seems  to  have  been  but  little  altered  even  after  its  occupation  for  many  years  by 
Queen  Charlotte.  It  was  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressing,  had  a  Corinthian  portico,  and  two 
wings  connected  by  curved  colonnades  with  the  centre.  An  appropriate  Latin  motto  was  on  the 
entablature,  referring  to  the  charms  of  the  situation,  and  on  the  garden  front  were  the  words, 
now  so  hackneyed,  “Rus  in  Urbe.”  There  were  statues  and  fountains  and  other  embellish¬ 
ments  of  the  kind,  most  of  which  disappeared  after  the  duke’s  death,  in  1721.  He  left  the  house 
to  his  widow,  who  survived  him  till  1743.  In  1761  it  was  bought  by  the  young  king,  and  in 
1775  was  settled  on  the  queen,  when  Soulerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  was  given  up  for  public 
offices.  The  price  paid  to  Sir  Charles  Sheffield,  the  duke’s  eventual  heir,  was  ^21,000. 
George  III.  made  Buckingham  House  the  headquarters  of  his  immense  literary  collection.  The 
nucleus  of  the  library  at  the  British  Museum  was  only  formed  in  1757,  when  George  II.,  shortly 
before  his  death,  gave  the  old  library  of  the  English  kings,  in  all  about  ten  thousand  volumes. 
So  liberally  did  the  young  king  go  to  work  to  start  a  new  royal  library  in  the  place  of  that  given 
away  by  his  grandfather,  that  though  he  only  ascended  the  throne  in  1760,  and  was  then  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  had  already,  six  years  after  the  purchase  of  Buckingham  House,  collected 
a  library  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,  as  reported  by  Boswell,  “was  more  numerous  and 
curious  than  he  supposed  any  person  could  have  made  in  the  time  which  the  king  had 
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employed.”  Barnard,  the  king’s  librarian,  was  much  beholden  to  Johnson  for  a  long  letter,  in 
which  he  gave  elaborate  instructions  as  to  the  formation  of  a  library.  It  would  have  been  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  this  letter,  but  Boswell  could  not  obtain  it  from  Barnard,  who  thought  it  would 
detract  from  his  own  merits.  The  books  collected  here  now  form  a  very  important  part  of  the 
library  at  the  British  Museum,  to  which  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  volumes  were 
conveyed  by  an  arrangement  with  George  IV. 

All  the  children  of  Oueen  Charlotte,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  born  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and,  after  the  king’s  final  illness  in  1810,  she  resided  here  occasionally  until  her  death 
in  1818.  The  scheme  of  making  this  the  headquarters  of  the  Court  instead  of  St.  James’s  was 
one  of  the  favorite  ideas  of  George  IV. ;  but  as  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
funds  from  Parliament,  it  was  determined,  ostensibly  at  least,  only  to  repair  and  enlarge  old 
Buckingham  House.  Enormous  sums  were,  however,  expended  by  Nash,  with  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  result,  for  the  height  and  proportions  of  Wynde’s  design  were  retained,  although  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  new  dimensions.  This  may  be  seen  from  our  picture  of  the  Marble  Hall,  which 
is  far  too  low  for  its  great  extent. 

The  buildings,  including  a  magnificent  marble  arch,  subsequently  removed  to  Tyburn  Turn¬ 
pike,  a  little  higher  up  Watling  street,  were  not  completed  till  shortly  before  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  when  the  house  was  found  so  inadequate  as  a  royal  residence,  that  further  altera¬ 
tions  had  to  be  made  and  a  new  front  built.  This  was  done  by  Blore,  with  the  result  now  seen. 
The  additions  were  almost  finished  by  1848,  but  the  decorations  of  the  interior  went  on  for 
many  years,  and,  as  our  wood-cuts  show,  are  in  some  ways  worthy  of  a  better  building. 

The  history  of  the  old  Charterhouse,  of  which  we  give  two  illustrations,  begins  with  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  when,  a  plague  having  broken  out  in  England,  a  Flemish 
nobleman  named  Sir  Walter  de  Manny,  purchased  some  thirteen  acres  of  land  known  as  the 
Spittle  (i.  e.  Hospital)  Croft.  The  land  thus  acquired  adjoined  a  plot  of  three  acres,  known 
anciently  as  “No  Man’s  Land,”  which  had  been  purchased  for  a  burial-ground  by  the  then 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had,  moreover,  erected  a  chapel  on  the  spot  in  which  mass  might  be  said 
for  the  dead.  De  Manny  had  originally  intended  the  land  he  bought  for  an  extension  of  the 
burial-ground,  and  50,000  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  interred  there.  A  few  years  later,  how¬ 
ever,  he  altered  his  intentions,  and  in  1371  had  completed  the  buildings  for  a  Carthusian  monas¬ 
tery.  The  extent  of  his  buildings  may  still  to  some  extent  be  traced.  The  original  portion  of 
the  chapel  may  be  that  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  London  some  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  and 
incorporated  by  Sir  Walter  de  Manny  in  his  scheme,  or  he  may  have  rebuilt  it.  The  extent  of 
De  Manny’s  buildings  is  clearly  marked  by  a  plan  which  is,  or  was  preserved  in  the  Master’s 
lodge.  But  for  some  outlying  buildings,  a  gateway,  a  “wynd  mylle”  and  a  “fleysche  kychen,” 
known  as  “Egypte” — a  name  which  indicates  the  austerity  of  the  Carthusian’s  life — they  formed 
a  complete  and  very  extensive  quadrangle.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  the  site  of 
which,  on  the  west,  was  that  of  the  present  cloister.  The  south  side  included  the  present  south 
aisle  of  the  chapel,  and  the  position  of  the  chapter-house  and  of  some  of  the  cells  may  be 
obtained  by  continuing  the  lines  of  the  north  and  south  limits  of  this  aisle  east  and  west.  The 
western  wall  of  the  eastern  cells  is  now  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  premises. 

The  extreme  strictness  of  the  rules  of  life  in  this  Carthusian  monastery  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  relaxed  ;  Prior  Houghton  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  enlarge  the  monastery,  and 
it  is  known  that  in  his  time  guests  were  entertained  there,  among  whom  were  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  Dean  Colet.  Though  the  guests  were  doubtless  received  in  an  outer  court,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  some  social  converse  with  the  monks,  unless  indeed  they  went  there  for 
a  “retreat,”  and  observed  as  strict  a  seclusion  as  the  brothers.  It  was  probably  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  guests  that  the  outer  courts,  those  which  are  now  known  as  the  Master’s  and  Washhouse 
Courts,  shown  in  our  illustrations,  were  built.  They  are  undoubtedly  of  later  date  than  De 
Manny’s  work,  and  Washhouse  Court,  with  the  adjoining  inner  gateway,  was  certainly  built  by 
Prior  Houghton  himself.  The  other  court,  of  which  the  external  faqade  is  shown  in  our  cut,  is 
of  very  similar  date,  though  possibly  portions  of  it  may  be  a  little  earlier.  Much  of  its  interior 
face  is  now  built  up  in  a  coating  of  modern  brickwork,  leaving  the  windows  and  doorways  alone 
to  speak  to  its  antiquity.  The  hall,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  Court,  is  of  two  dates :  the  lower  portion  is  mediaeval,  and  suggests  the  last  stage  of  Tudor 
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architecture,  while  it  was  raised  and  added  to  at  a  subsequent  period.  It  seems  safe  to  ascribe 
the  whole  of  this  enlargement  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  and  perhaps  to  the 
priorate  of  Houghton,  though  the  fact  that  the  work  which  is  definitely  his  is  of  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  while  the  rest  was  originally  of  stone,  seems  to  indicate  that  two  priors  must  have  been  at 
work,  of  whom  Houghton  was  the  later,  while  the  character  of  the  architecture  shows  that  the 
interval  can  have  been  but  brief. 

The  completed  monastery  had  but  a  brief  career.  In  1534  it  was  “visited”  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  monks  who  remained  faithful  to  their  religion  were  treated  with  severity  exceptional  even 
under  the  hands  of  that  “spot  of  blood  and  grease  on  the  page  of  history.”  Houghton  was 
hanged  at  his  own  gateway  ;  the  monks  met  either  the  same  fate  or  a  worse  in  being  sent  to  a 
lingering  death  in  prison.  Having  confiscated  the  property  of  the  brotherhood,  Henry  bestowed 
it  upon  Lord  North,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  With  one  or  other,  or  with 
both  of  these,  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  fabric.  The  monastery  was  converted  into  a 
mansion.  The  Guesteu  Hall  was  raised  in  height,  and  fitted  in  the  manner  of  the  period.  The 
original  monastic  buildings  were  probably  then  taken  down,  and  the  strangers’  court  was  converted 
into  dwelling-rooms.  A  cloister  was  built  as  a  covered  passage  from  the  house  to  a  tennis-court 
on  the  spot  where  the  head-master’s  house  stood  some  fifteen  years  ago.  To  the  same  period  is 
ascribed  the  beautiful  staircase  which  leads  to  the  reception-rooms  on  the  first  floor  with  the 
plaster  ceiling  above  it,  the  fine  mantels  in  the  chamber  known  as  the  Governor’s  Room,  in  the 
old  Gownboy’s  Hall  and  in  the  Master’s  Lodge,  the  doorway  leading  from  the  corridor  into  the 
chapel,  and  from  the  Gownboy’s  Hall  to  the  cloister.  Certainly,  at  this  time,  it  must  have  been 
an  important  and  beautiful  habitation,  and  it  figures  among  the  countless  mansions  which  were 
visited  by  Elizabeth,  who  was  entertained  there  by  Lord  North,  its  first  lay  possessor.  James  I., 
too,  made  it  his  first  lodging  when  he  came  to  London  on  his  accession.  This  stage  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fabric  covers  the  period  between  1534,  when  the  monastery  was  dissolved,  and  1611, 
when  Sutton  purchased  the  premises,  containing  thirteen  acres  of  land  and  the  buildings  thereon, 
and  proceeded  to  convert  them  to  the  use  of  the  hospital  he  founded,  for  the  Poor  Brothers  of 
the  Charterhouse. 

One  of  the  handsomest  modern  buildings  in  London  is  the  new  gallery  of  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors  in  Piccadilly,  completed  in  1883,  and  of  which  the  architect  was  Mr. 
Edward  Robert  Robson.  This  society,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  some  fifty  years,  counts 
among  its  members  many  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  England,  and  among  its  Honorary 
Members  several  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family.  The  building,  of  which  our 
engraving  shows  the  faqade,  is  constructed  in  the  Greek  style  modified  to  suit  the  uses  for  which 
it  was  intended.  The  lower  story  contains  six  salons  opening  into  a  large  hall ;  around  and  above 
are  chambers  for  the  exhibition  of  minor  works  and  three  spacious  galleries.  The  front  wall 
of  the  hall,  which  is  entered  by  the  two  doorways  seen  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  building,  is 
pierced  by  small  windows,  above  which  are  niches  containing  the  busts  of  the  most  celebrated 
English  aquarellists.  The  hall  measures  in  extent  about  thirty-five  metres  in  length  by  fourteen 
in  width  ;  it  is  lit  from  above  and  its  walls  are  divided  into  panels  richly  ornamented.  The 
grand  stairway,  which  conducts  to  the  exhibition  galleries,  is  reached  by  the  main  entrance,  in 
the  middle  of  the  building. 

No  sketch,  however  brief,  of  the  great  metropolis  of  England  would  be  complete  that  did  not 
glance  at  the  multitudinous  army  of  her  poor,  an  army  whose  constantly  increasing  numbers  and 
discontent  constitute  a  standing  menace  to  her  civilization.  The  steady  growth  of  socialism 
within  the  last  ten  years,  the  innumerable  scenes  of  squalid  distress  that  constantly  meet  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  and  the  citizen,  and  the  formidable  riots  that  so  recently  have  taxed  the 
powers  of  the  military  and  police  authorities,  all  testify  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  this 
question.  Our  last  illustration,  from  the  celebrated  painting  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Fildes,  is  but  one 
incident  of  this  great  drama,  the  long  line  of  homeless  vagrants,  men,  women  and  children,  that 
nightly  wait  outside  the  doors  of  the  “Casual  Wards”  for  the  ticket  that  shall  admit  them  to  the 
privileges  of  a  night’s  lodging  and  a  frugal  supper  and  breakfast. 
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OUR  traveller,  having  taken  this  brief,  but  varied  excursion  through  the  English  island,  has 
resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  that  quaint  and  interesting  country  of  dykes 
and  canals  across  the  North  Sea  which,  having  been  so  long  in  favor  with  artists  has  of  late  years 
become  of  great  value  in  the  eyes  of  tourists.  The  historic  sites  of  Reyden,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar 
and  Amsterdam  now  detain  many  voyagers-  for  a  brief  visit  before  pressing  on  to  the  beaten 
tracks  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy. 

If,  as  some  think,  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  Holland  of  to-day  is  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  Holland  under  John  van  Olden  Barneveld,  yet  everywhere,  in  the  people  and  in  the 
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land,  traces  of  the  influence  of  those  palmy  days  abound.  They  are  seen  in  the  town  halls,  in 
the  paintings,  in  the  great  dykes  that  keep  out  the  sea,  in  the  fertile  polders  that  exist  where 
once  the  waters  ruled  supreme,  in  the  vigorous  commercial  life  of  to-day,  which  has  never  lost 
the  impulse  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  sturdy  self-reliance  and  open-mindedness  of 
the  Dutch  people. 

Holland  is  as  worthy  as  any  country  in  Europe  of  the  traveller’s  study  from  the  point  of  view 
of  History.  William  the  Silent,  John  van  Olden  Barneveld,  De  Ruyter  and  a  host  of  others, 
did  the  great  work  of  their  time  manfully,  and  lived  lives  full  of  human  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Leyden  and  Haarlem,  Brill  and  Nieuport,  are  well  entitled  to  stand  high  on  the  roll  of 
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fame.  The  fact  that  Holland  is  so  small  among  the  nations,  makes  her  story  the  more  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  the  springs  of  her  success  better  worth  searching  out. 

Her  place  in  the  Religious  History  of  Europe  is  high,  and  her  claim  to  have  led  the  van  in 
religious  toleration  cannot  be  disputed.  Accompanied,  as  her  religious  development  was,  with 
many  imperfections,  it  yet  is  very  significant  that,  at  a  time  when  religious  toleration  in  any 
true  sense  was  unknown  in  Europe,  William  of  Orange  used  all  his  mighty  influence  to  secure 
it ;  that  the  Jews,  persecuted  elsewhere,  found  a  safe  refuge  in  the  land  of  Spinoza ;  that  no 
country  ever  had  nobler  martyrs  than  the  hundreds  of  plain  men  and  women  who  died  by  the 
score  at  Haarlem,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  rather  than  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  only  Saviour,  and  admit  that  the  mass  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  corrupt  idolatry ;  that  at  a  time  when  Elizabeth’s  Government  were  executing  men 
like  Barrows,  Greenwood,  and  Penry,  Holland  offered  the  early  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
protection  and  peace,  and  that  when  James  I.  harried  them  out  of  England,  Holland  nourished 
and  developed  that  little  pilgrim  band  who  afterwards  laid  so  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  of 
the  American  Republic. 

In  Art  also  Holland  has  exerted  an  influence  altogether  disproportionate  to  her  size  and  popu¬ 
lation.  Time,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  has  been  on  her  side,  and  the  true  qualities  and 
abiding  greatness  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  are  becoming  more  and  more  evident.  Even 
in  art  Italy  did  not  solve  every  problem,  and  exhaust  all  the  springs  of  genius.  And  the  power 
of  such  men  as  Rembrandt  and  Hals,  Gerard  Douw  and  Jan  Steen,  Ruysdael  and  Van  der  Meer 
is  becoming  evident  to  an  ever-widening  circle  of  admirers. 

No  country  in  Europe,  moreover,  affords  more  interesting  matter  of  study  to  the  philanthro¬ 
pist.  The  houses  for  the  support  of  the  aged,  the  orphanages,  the  beggar  colonies,  and  a  host 
of  similar  benevolent  institutions,  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duties  which  society  owes  to  the  helpless,  the  needy,  and  the  unfortunate. 

Holland  presents,  moreover,  many  variations  of  the  national  type.  The  broad  features  are 
now  much  the  same  all  over  the  country,  and  the  inhabitant  of  Friesland  is  in  all  essential 
respects  one  with  the  Zeelander.  Nevertheless,  the  varieties  of  costume  are  striking  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  a  day’s  journey,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  studying  these,  will  enable  the 
observer  to  see  as  much,  possibly  more,  variety  in  a  small  area  in  Holland  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  Continent. 

North  Holland  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  eleven  provinces  into  which  the  king¬ 
dom  is  divided,  and  hence,  to  a  foreigner,  one  of  the  most  attractive.  It  contains  such  towns 
as  Amsterdam,  the  commercial  capital,  Hoorn  and  Enkhuizen,  decayed  survivals  of  the  time 
when  great  Dutch  fleets  navigated  the  Zuyder  Zee,  historic  sites  of  undying  fame  like  Haarlem, 
Alkmaar,  and  Naarden,  and  quaint  fishing  villages  like  Volendam  and  Mcnnickendam.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  old  North  Holland  Canal,  which  for  many  years  was  the  main  waterway  be¬ 
tween  Amsterdam  and  the  North  Sea,  enabling  vessels  to  escape  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the 
shallow  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  This — a  great  work  for  its  day — has  recently  been  eclipsed 
by  one  of  the  greatest  marine  engineering  exploits  which  even  Holland  can  show — the  North 
Sea  Canal,  a  short  and  direct  communication  between  Amsterdam  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
province  comprises  the  long  narrow  strips  of  sandy  soil  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  German 
Ocean,  whose  waters  are  kept  out  by  long  ranges  of  dreary  irregular  sandhills,  or  massive  dykes, 
and  on  the  east  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  whose  far-reaching  waters  stand  at  a  higher 
level  than  much  of  the  land  of  the  province. 

North  Holland  was  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  old  Counts  of  Holland  ;  it  was  the  backbone 
of  William  the  Silent’s  political  and  military  force,  and  did  much  of  the  labor,  and  endured 
much  of  the  sacrifice  necessary  to  break  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  part  of  the  most  active  commercial  life  in  the  Holland  of  to-day,  and  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  it  has  been  rich  in  interesting  historical  associations. 

All  visitors  to  Holland  sooner  or  later  reach  Amsterdam,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  and 
few  cities  in  Europe  present  more  features  of  interest  to  the  stranger.  Only  by  a  signal  triumph 
of  energy  and  skill  did  it  ever  come  into  existence,  for  the  very  foundations  upon  which  it  is 
built  have  had  in  many  parts  to  be  provided  by  human  foresight  and  labor.  The  Exchange,  for 
instance,  which  now  seems  to  be  firmly  planted  upon  the  solid  earth,  really  rests  upon  3469  piles 
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driven  deep  into  the  mud  and  slime  which  formerly  occupied  its  site.  The  New  Central  Railway 
Station  is  built  upon  an  artificial  dyke  which  has  been  raised  upon  the  shifting  sand  and  mud  of 
the  Y.  Its  completion  has  been  long  delayed  because  the  foundation  thus  created  has  shown 
dangerous  symptoms  of  yielding.  There  are  many  who  think,  not  without  just  grounds  for  their 
opinion,  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  sea-front  has  been  spoiled  by  this  unpicturesque 
building,  and  that  another  site  should  have  been  found  for  it. 

The  best  approach  to  Amsterdam  is  from  either  the  Zuyder  Zee,  through  the  massive 
locks  at  Schellingwoude,  or  by  way  of  the  North  Holland  or  North  Sea  Canals.  Then  from 
across  the  waters  of  the  Y,  which  is  here  a  broad  river,  the  traveller  gets  his  first  view  of  the 
great  city,  and  sees  it  stretched  out  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  vast  semicircle.  Seen  under 
a  clear  sky  and  in  a  soft  golden  sunset  light,  with  shipping  in  the  foreground,  buildings, 
towers  and  churches  receding  into  the  far  distance,  the  broken  masses  of  building  conveying 
the  impression  of  size  and  importance,  it  presents  as  charming  an  appearance  as  the  most 
fastidious  eye  could  desire.  Few  views  are  more  pleasing  than  that  seen  when  the  steamer, 
after  a  two  or  three  hours’  sail  along  the  narrow  waterway  of  the  North  Holland  Canal,  passes 
beyond  the  great  entrance  locks  and  swings  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Y,  with  the  dome 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the  cupola  of  the  Palace,  and  the  tall  antique  spires  of  the  Old  and 
New  Churches  rising  high  above  the  multitudinous  roofs  of  the  great  city,  lying  fair  and 
beautiful  in  the  distance.  If  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  Amsterdam,  like  Venice  and  Stock¬ 
holm,  does  not,  on  closer  inspection,  in  some  parts  bear  out  its  early  promise,  yet  he  would  be 
a  very  captious  critic  who  could  find  much  fault  with  its  distant  view. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  site  have,  even  more  markedly  than  in  the  case  of  most  great  Euro¬ 
pean  capitals,  determined  the  method  of  the  city’s  expansion  beyond  the  more  ancient  part. 
It  has  grown  outwards  in  semicircles  ever  larger  and  larger  from  the  central  point,  the  Dam. 
Each  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  broad  canal,  bordered  on  both  sides  by  a  paved  street,  in  many 
cases  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees.  These  semicircles  are  called  Grachten ,  or  Canals,  and 
the  most  important  of  them  are  the  Prinsengracht,  the  Keizersgracht,  the  Heerengracht,  and 
the  Singel.  At  right  angles  to  these  canals,  and  all  converging  towards  the  central  point,  the 
Dam,  run  the  smaller  streets,  in  very  many  cases  with  canals  passing  through  the  centre.  In 
short,  visitors  eager  for  statistics  are  soon  informed  that  there  are  from  seventy  to  eighty  of 
these  canals,  that  they  are  spanned  by  nearly  three  hundred  bridges,  and  that  they  divide  the 
city  into  upwards  of  ninety  islands.  The  outlying  parts  of  the  town  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Rijks  Museum  and  the  Vondelspark,  are  laid  out  more  in  accordance  with  modern  practice. 

The  houses  which  line  the  sides  of  these  canal-streets  are  tall,  often  gabled  and  picturesque, 
and  well  calculated  to  catch  the  eye  and  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger.  In  such  streets  as 
the  Heerengracht,  the  buildings  are  often  very  fine,  belonging  to  wealthy  and  successful  men, 
like  the  present  Burgomaster  of  x\msterdam,  and  not  unfrequently  being  old  family  mansions, 
such  as  that  belonging  to  the  Six  family.  A  well-organized  system  of  tramcars  connects  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  generally  paved  with  what  seem  to  an  English  eye  abnor¬ 
mally  rough  and  large  cobble-stones,  and  the  passing  of  a  cab  produces  a  deafening  uproar. 
Along  the  bigger  canals  small  steamboats  ply,  and  along  all,  big  or  small,  canal-boats,  propelled 
by  their  occupants,  who  are  expert  in  ‘poling,’  are  incessantly  passing,  silently,  it  is  true,  unless 
a  collision  occurs — and  they  often  do — and  then  the  Dutch  canal-poler  seems  to  possess  quite  as 
ample  and  expressive  a  vocabulary,  and  one  that  strikes  more  raucously  upon  the  ear,  than  that 
of  a  London  cabman.  Streams  of  animated  pedestrians  pass  along  the  streets ;  well-dressed 
ladies,  who  have  long  since  discarded  all  national  peculiarities  of  costume  as  unfashionable  ;  men 
eagerly  intent  upon  business ;  trim,  white-capped,  bare-armed  servant-maids ;  here  and  there  a 
typical  peasant,  say  a  Volendamer,  with  his  broad,  baggy  trousers,  or  a  Friesland  woman,  with  her 
glittering  gold  skull-cap ;  and,  quite  frequently  enough  to  suggest  that  death  visits  Amsterdam 
as  often  as  other  crowded  towns,  the  elaborately-dressed  official  who  distributes  summonses  to  a 
funeral.  Everywhere  there  is  life  and  movement.  Everywhere  are  signs  of  comfort  and  pros¬ 
perity.  The  shining  windows,  the  dazzlingly  clean  brass  door-plates,  and  the  spotless  steps  all 
please  the  eye.  To  the  lover  of  his  kind,  few  places  are  more  interesting  than  the  streets  of 
Amsterdam,  with  their  thundering  cabs,  their  convenient  tramcars,  their  quaint  old  canal-boats, 
and  their  ever-varying,  ever-interesting  faces  and  costumes. 
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The  heart  of  Amsterdam  is  the  irregular  square  known  as  the  Dam.  From  this  the  currents 
of  busy  life  flow  out  in  all  directions,  and  to  it  from  the  remotest  parts  they  all  return.  The 
far-distant  suburbs  are  linked  to  it  by  an  admirable  series  of  trams,  which  differ  greatly  in  the 
variety  of  their  destinations,  but  all  alike  bear  in  a  conspicuous  part  The  Dam.  Here  the  city 
took  its  name,  here  its  history  began,  here  its  busy  trade  has  for  centuries  centered  ;  here  every 
one  who  treads  its  streets  sooner  or  later  finds  his  way.  It  was  here,  at  the  junction  of  the  V 
and  the  Amstel,  that  Gvsbrecht  II.  constructed  a  dam,  on  which  he  built  his  castle,  in  1204,  and 
from  this  Amstel  Dam  the  city  derives  her  name.  Age  after  age  she  steadily  grew  in  commer¬ 
cial  importance;  but  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth  was  from  1585  to  1595.  The  Spanish 
Inquisition  in  Flanders,  the  sack  of  Antwerp,  and  the  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
Spaniards,  led  multitudes  of  the  skilled  workmen  to  leave  Flanders  for  Holland,  and  in  the 
decade  indicated  Amsterdam  nearly  doubled  her  population.  The  city  played  no  craven  part 
in  the  long  drama  of  the  Dutch  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Her  Government  leaned 
at  first  to  the  Spanish  side  in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  with  Spain.  Here  Alva  fixed  his 
headquarters  during  the  long  and  awful  siege  of  Haarlem  in  1573,  and  here,  could  the  brave 
Dutchmen  have  succeeded  in  cutting  the  dykes,  he  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands  at  the 
close  of  that  terrible  winter.  But  although  Haarlem  fell,  and  Alva’s  power  seemed  stronger 
than  ever,  it  was  here  that  the  grim  tyrant  had  to  feel  that  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  His  son, 
Don  Frederick,  beaten  back  from  Alkmaar,  rejoined  the  Duke  here.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
William  the  Silent  united  himself  publicly  at  Dort  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and  also  wrote  his 
famous  “Epistle,  in  the  fonii  of  Supplication  to  his  royal  Majesty  of  Spain,”  wherein  Alva  is 
thus  described  :  “The  tyrant  would  rather  stain  every  river  flood  with  our  blood,  and  hang  our 
bodies  upon  every  tree  in  the  country,  than  not  feed  to  the  full  his  vengeance,  and  steep  himself 
to  the  lips  in  our  misery.  Therefore,  we  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  his 
adherents,  to  free  ourselves,  our  wives  and  children,  from  his  bloodthirsty  hands.  If  he  prove 
too  strong  for  us,  we  will  rather  die  an  honorable  death,  and  leave  a  praiseworthy  fame,  than 
bend  our  necks,  and  reduce  our  dear  fatherland  to  such  slavery.  Herein  are  all  our  cities 
pledged  to  each  other  to  stand  every  siege,  to  dare  the  utmost,  to  endure  every  possible  misery, 
yea,  rather  to  set  fire  to  all  our  homes,  and  be  consumed  with  them  to  ashes  together,  than  ever 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  this  cruel  tyrant.” 

The  great  defeat  of  his  fleet  under  Bossu  off  Hoorn,  and  the  capture  of  that  admiral,  follow¬ 
ing  hard  upon  the  repulse  at  Alkmaar,  proved  the  fatal  blow  to  Alva’s  influence.  The  citizens 
who  had  welcomed  him  a  few  months  before  now  cursed  him,  and  even  as  he  rode  through  the 
streets  made  but  scant  show  of  concealing  their  hatred.  Early  in  November,  1573,  Alva  left 
Amsterdam  secretly  and  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid  his  numerous  and  great  creditors ;  and  on 
December  18th,  in  the  same  year,  left  forever  the  provinces  where  he  had  murdered  no  less  than 
18,000  innocent  victims,  where  he  had  allowed  his  soldiers  to  perpetrate  every  crime  that  could 
disgrace  humanity,  and  where,  by  his  own  deeds,  he  has  secured  an  abiding  place  in  history  as 
possibly  the  most  cruel  and  ferocious  monster  who  has  ever  been  permitted  to  curse  humanity. 

The  peace  of  1609,  the  decline  of  Antwerp,  the  enormous  and  rapid  growth  of  the  Dutch 
naval  power,  and  the  founding  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  raised  Amsterdam  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  proud  eminence  of  being  the  first  commercial  city  in  Europe.  But 
time  has  brought  about  its  revenges.  With  the  decline  of  the  Dutch  power,  and  with  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  monarchy,  Amsterdam  lost  much  of  her  commercial  pre-eminence;  and  although 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  her  trade,  Antwerp,  as  in  ancient  days,  is  the  busier 
port.  At  the  present  time  the  popiilation  numbers  about  400,000. 

The  buildings  that  stand  around  the  Dam  bear  testimony  also  to  the  past  history  and  present 
power  and  influence  of  the  city.  One  angle  of  the  Dam  is  occupied  by  the  New  Church,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  name,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  only  new  in 
relation  to  its  more  ancient  comrade,  the  Old  Church,  hard  by.  Next  to  the  church,  and  form¬ 
ing  one  side  of  the  square,  is  what  is  now  called  the  Palace,  but  which  oiight  really  to  be  called 
the  Town  Hall  and  used  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  originally  applied.  It  is  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  King  and  the  Court  for  one  or  two  brief  visits  during  the  year,  but  it  was 
never  designed  for  a  palace,  and  hence  both  in  situation  and  appointments  it  is  unfitted  to  be 
the  abode  of  royalty. 
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On  leaving  the  Dam,  the  explorer  wishing  to  investigate  the  city  has  a  choice  of  routes.  He 
can  go  out  to  the  suburbs,  or  along  what  is  known  as  the  Gedempte.  Damrak  towards  the  Y  and 
the  harbor.  The  latter  route  presents  the  greater  number  of  interesting  features.  Leaving  the 
Dam,  with  the  Exchange  on  our  right  hand,  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  Bible  Hotel,  so 
called  not  in  any  sense  because  the  authorities  there  are  more  attentive  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  than  their  rivals,  but  because  the  hotel  happens  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Dutch  Bible.  The  hotels  in  Amsterdam  can  rival  any  of  their  kind  either  in 
Switzerland  or  Scotland  at  running  up  large  bills  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  A  gentleman 
who  is  a  native  of  the  country  accounted  for  the  expensive  character  of  the  best  hotels  in  all  the 
leading  Dutch  towns  by  saying  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and 
Roman  Catholics,  who  had  entered  into  a  kind  of  informal  trade-unionism  in  order  to  keep  the 
tariff  at  a  high  figure.  It  is  true  enough,  that  with  some  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  a 
willingness  to  use  hotels  where  the  head  waiters  (if  any)  do  not  always  speak  English,  a  tour  in 
Holland  may  be  conducted  very  cheaply.  But  if  the  traveller  chooses  such  as  Brack’s  Doelen  at 
Amsterdam,  or  the  Belle  Vue  at  Arnhem,  the  New  Doelen  at  Leeuwarden,  and  the  like,  he  will 
be  on  the  whole  very  comfortable,  but  he  will  have  a  tendency  to  feel  ruffled  after  he  has  settled 
his  account. 

But  it  is  time  we  passed  the  Bible  Hotel  and  continued  our  walk ;  and  by  walking  only  can 
the  numerous  picturesque  views  and  features  of  Amsterdam  be  fully  enjoyed  and  appreciated. 
At  the  end  of  the  Damrak,  on  the  other  side  of  the  inner  harbor,  stands  the  unfinished  central 
railway  station  already  referred  to.  To  the  left  rises  the  large  dome  of  the  New  Lutheran 
Church,  a  building  well  situated  on  the  Siugel,  the  outer  of  the  fine  canal-streets  of  the  central 
part  of  the  city.  Beyond  and  outside  the  station  are  the  busy  wharves  where  the  steamboats 
start  for  Zaandam,  Alkmaar,  Hoorn,  and  many  other  places  in  North  Holland.  Turning  to  the 
right  along  Prins  Hendrik  Kade,  we  come  upon  busy  quays,  and  along-side  of  them  are  vessels 
of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  huge  steamer  to  the  tiny  canal-boat,  either  taking  in  or  dis¬ 
charging-  various  kinds  of  cargo.  There  are  two  interesting  memorials  of  Holland’s  maritime 
history  in  this  immediate  neighborhood.  In  earlier  times  this  quay  formed  the  sea-front  of  the 
city.  Now  it  is  shut  off  and  made  into  an  inner  harbor  by  the  great  central  railway  dyke  built 
up  between  it  and  the  Y.  The  tall  irregularly-built  houses  form  a  pleasant  picture,  and  at  one 
part  of  the  quay  which  projects  into  the  harbor  stands  a  low,  compact  tower.  It  is  now  used  as 
an  office  for  the  harbor-master,  and  has  no  external  marks  of  great  antiquity  or  interest  about  it. 
Yet  it  dates  from  1482,  and  is  known  as  the  “Weeper’s”  or  “Crier’s”  Tower.  Here  the  wives 
and  children  and  friends  of  many  successive  generations  of  adventurous  Dutch  sailors  have  con¬ 
gregated  to  bid  weeping  farewells  to  their  loved  ones  about  to  sail  forth  to  distant  ports.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  brings  us  into  sympathy  with  the  scenes  which  the  old  tower 
has  witnessed.  It  saw  many  a  bold  captain  sail  away  to  fight  the  Spaniards,  or  to  explore  the 
Indies,  or  to  intercept  the  rich  treasure  vessels  of  Spain.  It  saw  many  a  voyage  begun  then 
and  in  the  more  peaceful  times  that  followed.  But  it  did  not  always  look  down  upon  a  joyous 
return.  Many  an  eye  has  there  looked  its  last  upon  a  well-loved  face,  and  many  a  brave  sailor 
has  there  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  his  native  city'.  The  very  name,  the  “Weeper’s  Tower,” 
touches  a  chord,  which,  if  even  for  the  moment  only,  vibrates  responsively  in  the  stranger’s 
heart. 

Our  illustrations  of  Amsterdam  are  from  paintings  by  clever  artists  who  have  found  their 
inspiration  in  the  grave  inhabitants  and  the  picturesque  buildings  of  the  Dutch  town.  The 
representation  of  the  ont-door  book-pedlar’s  shop,  with  the  white-coifed  young  girls  inspecting 
its  displayed  treasures,  is  from  a  painting  by  Paul  Meyerheim  ;  the  pleasant,  sleepy  canal,  or 
Gracht ,  is  from  an  original  drawing  by  another  German  artist,  W.  Gause,  and  the  view  of-  the 
little  Fishharbor  is  from  a  painting  by  another,  Ludwig  Hermann.  The  decorative  little  scene, 
“Going  to  Church  in  Holland,”  is  from  a  painting  by  a  native  Dutch  artist,  F. 'H.  Kaemmerer, 
bom  at  the  Hague  but  a  pupil  of  Gerome,  and  may  be  located  anywhere  in  this  country  where 
picturesque  architecture  and  winter  scenes  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  social  aspects  and 
daily  life  of  the  inhabitants. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  Amsterdam  for  other  parts  of  North  Holland.  Once  seen,  however, 
many  pleasant  recollections  abide.  The  tall  gabled  houses,  the  multitudinous  canals,  the  busy 
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shipping,  the  moving  throngs,  the  relics  of  the  past  side  by  side  with  the  assertive  present,  all 
form  pictures  unlike  those  to  be  seen  elsewhere,  and  possessing  many  features  that  at  once  amuse, 
interest  and  educate. 

Holland  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  skaters,  and  even  more  a  land  for  skaters.  Another  of 
M.  Kaemmerer’s  pictures,  and  one  of  his  most  famous  ones,  reproduced  in  our  wood-engraving, 
displays  one  of  these  brilliant  and  varied  scenes  that  are  peculiar  to  his  country  where  the  quaint 
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costumes  of  the  peasants  mingle  with  the  fashionable  attire  of  the  citizens,  and  the  tall  hand¬ 
some  light  sleighs,  propelled  by  a  skilful  skater,  glide  over  the  ice  like  swallows.  On  the  Maas, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Rotterdam,  lies  the  famous  skating  resort  known  as  Slikkerveer,  and  brought 
into  European  notoriety  of  recent  years  by  the  international  skating  contests  which  have  been 
held  there.  Any  one  who  is  fond  of  that  most  exhilarating  of  all  forms  of  outdoor  exercise, 
skating,  can  hardly  find  a  pleasanter  trip  in  Holland  than  a  journey  to  Slikkerveer.  The  boat 
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leaves  the  Rhine  Station  pier,  and  sails  for  some  miles  up  the  Maas,  which,  at  the  season  when 
the  lake  is  fit  for  skating,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  covered  with  tolerably  large  and  thick  masses  of  ice 
floating  down  to  the  sea.  With  a  bright  sky  overhead,  the  steamer  ploughs  her  way  through  the 
ice,  and  leaves  you  at  a  wayside  pier  on  the  huge  dyke  which  alone  prevents  the  river  on  its  left 
bank  from  flooding  a  large  tract  of  country.  A  short  walk  along  the  dyke  brings  you  to  a  huge 
enclosed  expanse  of  ice,  obtained  by  artificially  flooding  a  large  area,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
countries  where  the  frost  is  certain  not  only  to  come,  but  to  linger  longer  than  it  does  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Here  a  huge  horse-shoe  course  is  marked  out  for  racing,  and  on  either  side  of  this 
stretches  ice  enough  to  afford  ample  room  for  all.  It  is  too  near  Rotterdam  to  see  much  of  the 
distinctive  peasant  dress  of  Holland.  Most  of  the  skaters  are  attired  in  costume  not  dissimilar 
to  that  seen  in  Hyde  Park  when  the  Serpentine  bears.  Here  and  there  a  Zeelander  or  a  Fries- 
lander  is  met  with,  and  the  dress  of  the  great  majority  compares  very  unfavorably  with  the 
picturesque  costumes,  which  fashion,  alas !  is  fast  beginning  to  drive  out  of  Holland. 

There  is  not  much  fancy  skating.  The  great  length  of  the  runners  in  all  Dutch  skates,  and  the 
way  in  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  bend  back  in  big  curves  over  the  toe,  are  effectual 
checks  to  all  figure-skating  involving  short  and  sudden  turns.  An  attempt  to  do  the  outside 
edge  backwards  on  most  Dutch  skates  would  lead  to  disaster. 

But  the  Dutch  are  quite  equal  to  teaching  any  competent  observer  useful  lessons.  While  it 
is  true  that  they  do  not  always  hold  their  own  in  the  international  races,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  average  Dutch  skater  can  go  at  a  much  quicker  pace  than  the  average  English  skater.  On 
smooth  ice  a  strong  Englishman  would  have  a  fair  chance,  but  on  a  trip,  say  of  fifteen  miles 
along  one  of  the  big  canals,  over  all  kinds  of  ice,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  the  Hollander  on  his 
long  runners  would  soon  leave  his  rival  hopelessly  behind. 

A  long  string  of  skaters  with  a  pole  under  their  arms  can  go  with  a  pace  and  swing  that  are 
pleasant  alike  to  participate  in  or  watch.  The  wind  is  often  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  sport. 
With  the  sail  held  in  both  hands,  not  only  can  the  skilful  skater  go  before  the  wind  and  like 
the  wind  but  by  clever  manipulation  of  his  sail  he  can  make  headway  as  close  to  the  wind  as  a 
fine  yacht. 

The  only  figure  that  all  skaters  in  Holland  use  is  what  is  well  called  the  Dutch  roll,  and  it  is 
a  sight  to  see  most  of  the  sturdy  men,  and  young  women  only  a  trifle  less  sturdy,  engaged  in 
this  exercise.  They  indulge  in  none  of  those  feeble  curves  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long,  but  they  throw 
themselves  off  upon  the  right  and  left  foot  alternately  in  a  curve  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and 
go,  even  in  this  fashion,  at  a  pace  that  is  by  no  means  deliberate.  The  Dutch  roll  is  seen  in  the 
most  picturesque  way  when  done  by  two  at  once  ;  and  the  writer’s  observation  led  him  to  con¬ 
clude  that  wherever  the  youth  of  Holland  of  both  sexes  meet  on  the  ice  that  is  a  very  favorite 
figure. 

While  the  capital  of  Holland  in  itself  is  not  so  interesting  to  a  foreigner  as  many  other  Dutch 
cities,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  attractions.  Every  visitor  is  certain,  before  he  has  been 
long  there,  to  hear  of  the  Huis  ten  Bosch — that  is,  the  “House  in  the  Wood,”  and  of  Scheven- 
ingen.  They  are  both  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Hague,  and  are  well  worth  visiting. 
A  visit  to  them  forms  the  readiest  and  pleasantest  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pretty 
environs  of  the  city.  The  “House  in  the  Wood”  is  a  royal  residence.  It  was  built  by  the 
widow  of  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Orange,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  died  in  1647. 
As  a  building,  it  possesses  no  points  of  special  note,  inside  or  out ;  but  the  walk  to  it  through  the 
wood  is  very  enjoyable,  especially  on  a  hot  summer  day.  Sheltered  from  the  sun,  the  visitor 
strolls  along  under  lofty  trees  and  along  trim  and  well-kept  roads.  The  walk  will  be  all  the  more 
enjoyed  if  he  comes  to  it  fresh  from  some  of  the  bare  and  treeless  regions  of  Holland.  The 
rooms  are  large,  lofty,  and  well  decorated,  the  chief  being  the  Orange  Saloon,  a  large  octagon 
chamber  with  lofty  walls,  decorated  with  loud  and  highly-colored  pictures  of  the  Rubens  School. 

Scheveningen,  a  word  which,  as  pronounced  in  the  Hague,  seems  to  need  a  specially-con¬ 
structed  throat,  is  a  very  fashionable  watering-place.  It  is  worth  a  visit  at  any  period  of  the 
year.  Formerly  a  little  fishing  village,  it  has  now  become  a  popular  summer  resort,  because  it 
possesses  fine  and  extensive  sands,  and  a  splendid  expanse  of  North  Sea  opens  out  before  and 
extends  along  its  front.  Hard  by  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their  peculiar  beauty — a  beauty  not  in 
any  respect  apparent  to  the  eye,  but  only  to  the  mind,  as  it  gradually  apprehends  the  most 
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important  part  they  play  in  the  preservation  of  the  country — the  precious  sand-hills  or  dunes. 
Visit  Scheveningen  in  March,  and  you  will  at  any  rate  breathe  a  bracing  air.  As  you  approach 
it,  either  by  rail,  or  by  the  vastly  more  pleasant  route,  the  ordinary  tramline  through  the  three 
miles  of  trees  extending  from  the  Hague,  you  are  sheltered  by  the  dunes.  Heaving  the  car,  and 
crossing  the  little  hill,  you  come  at  once  upon  the  sea.  In  the  spring  you  will  get  a  clear  sky, 
a  bright  sun,  a  wide  sea-view,  and  a  breeze  usually  from  the  east,  which,  if  you  can  stand  it, 
will  whet  your  appetite  aud  fill  your  lungs  with  pure  and  strong  ozone.  There  will  not  be  many 
persons  about.  You  will  see  the  large  fishing-boats  coming  in  and  standing  out  to  sea.  The 
dust  will  be  unpleasantly  attentive,  and  you  may  at  first  feel  disposed  to  wish  that  the  dunes 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  as  the  sea  rolls  in,  and  as  you  wander  from  the  paved 
walks  and  tread  upon  these  low  hillocks,  kept  together  by  the  tufts  of  coarse  grass  growing 
thickly  upon  them,  you  realize  that,  unattractive  as  they  look,  they  are  vital  to  the  country,  and 
that  by  them  the  violent  waves  of  the  North  Sea  are  broken  and  restrained. 

But  go  to  Scheveningen  in  July  or  August,  and  how  changed  is  the  scene  !  The  huge  hotels 
and  rows  of  houses,  most  of  which  in  March  were  tenantless,  are  now  thronged  by  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  Holland.  Crowds  promenade  up  and  down  the  long  paved  footpaths,  and  on 
the  sands  a  lively  scene  presents  itself.  Children  are  running  about  in  all  directions  ;  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  walking  here  and  there.  Dotted  all  over  are  tents  and  multitudes  of  the 
far-famed  chairs — comfortable  wicker  seats,  with  a  wickerwork  back  aud  roof,  which  enable 
the  occupant  to  escape  at  will  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  from  the  wind  and  dust,  and  also  to 
carry  on  comparatively  private  conversation  or  mild  flirtation,  even  though  surrounded  by  a 
moving  crowd.  The  beach  at  Scheveningen  in  the  season  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Holland.  The 
season  is  at  its  height  from  July  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  prices  for  accommodation 
of  every  kind  correspondingly  high  during  those  months. 

Although  not  quite  so  easy  of  access  as  the  towns  and  villages  of  North  Holland,  there  are 
many  little  ports  and  villages  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  that  very  fairly  come 
under  the  classification  of  picturesque  Holland.  Lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  name 
such  places  as  Hindeloopen,  Harlingen,  Stavoren  and  Sneek.  The  ancient  costumes  still  linger 
in  these  places.  Away  from  the  beaten  track  the  traveller,  who  has  time  and  inclination,  finds 
much  to  reward  him  and  to  illustrate  the  character  and  history  of  Friesland.  The  last  of  our 
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illustrations  shows  one  of  the  most  valuable  examples  of  the  older  architecture  that  is  yet  retained, 
for  even  the  careful  Dutch  have  allowed  much  of  it  to  be  destroyed.  This  is  the  old  flood-gate 
at  Sneek  with  its  curious  supporting  towers,  the  bridge  over  it  being  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
highest  floods  ;  for  these  Frieslanders  live  in  constant  apprehension  of  such  incursions  of  the 
sea  as  those  which  overwhelmed  them  in  1570  and  1825. 

FROM  Holland  to  Paris  is  not  a  long  jump  by  railway,  but  Paris,  when  reached  is  not  to  be 
explored,  not  to  be  studied,  still  less  to  be  described ;  but  only  to  be  wondered  at  as  before, 
with  an  intensity  that  deepens  with  every  visit. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  1878  Exhibition— of  this  last  and  crowning  proof,  as  people  think,  of 
what  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  man  can  do,  in  whatever  can  minister  to  taste,  ease,  luxury, 
mental  or  physical  enjoyment.  But,  after  all,  Paris  itself  is  the  Exhibition.  The  sight-seer  in 
the  long  corridors  and  halls  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  on  the  Trocadero  slope,  beholds  but  a 
small  part  of  the  marvels  enfolded  in  this  great  “city  of  delights.”  It  is  even  unfortunate  that 
so  many  visitors  unfamiliar  with  Paris  have  been  content  to  receive  their  chief  impressions  of 
the  city  from  the  “west  end” — -from  the  streets  and  places ,  quays  and  bridges  which  may  be 
visited  on  the  way  from  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  or  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
True,  these  are  of  almost  unequalled  splendor.  The  Madeleine  is  the  loveliest  of  classic  temples; 
the  Eouvre  the  most  magnificent  and  exhaustive  of  art-museums  ;  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
offers,  from  the  base  of  the  Luxor  obelisk,  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  early  summer,  a  panorama 
of  splendor,  in  the  various  and  sumptuous  architecture,  the  stately  streets  which  here  converge, 
the  long  lines  of  rich  foliage,  the  play  of  the  fountains,  the  gay  and  moving  crowds,  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  present.  A  few  steps  farther,  and  we  are  in  the  avenues  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees ;  a  short  drive,  and  we  pass  the  fortifications  into  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  all  that 
art  can  effect  has  been  done  to  give  to  a  comparatively  limited  space  the  effect  of  a  vast  expanse 
of  woodland  beauty ;  with  gardens,  lakes  and  waterfalls,  artificial,  but  charming. 

Returning  to  the  river-side,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  glittering  gilded  dome  of  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides,  we  may  either  stroll  beneath  the  shadow  of  trees  along  the  noble  quay  on 
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Arc  de  Triomphe,  Paris. 


the  right  bank  of  the  river,  or  may  cross  one  of  the  numerous  bridges  to  the  Exhibition.  But 
Paris  is  not  to  be  really  seen  or  understood  in  this  way.  Nor,  in  fact,  is  there  any  short  and 
easy  method  of  attaining  an  adequate  notion  of  the  city,  even  in  its  outward  aspects ;  while 
beneath  the  surface,  there  are  interests,  activities,  and — as  the  French  phrase  has  it — “worlds,” 
into  which  no  mere  visitor  can  penetrate. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  that  Paris  began  to  attain  something  of  that  splendor 
which  has  made  it  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  king  himself  never  resided  here,  but  the 
costly  works  which  so  vividly  show  both  the  taste  and  the  profusion  of  the  era  were  carried  on 
throughout  his  reign — partly,  it  may  have  been,  to  distract  the  minds  of  the  people  from  more 
serious  matters  of  political  or  religious  questioning.  It  is  to  this  age  that  we  owe  the  lovely 
Tuileries  (tile-field)  Gardens,  the  Champs-Elysees  and  Versailles.  The  Louvre  was  enlarged, 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the  Observatory  were  built,  and  eighty  new  streets  were  laid  out ; 
thirty-three  new  churches  were  erected  ;  and  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  fortifications 
of  Paris  were  converted  into  the  line  of  boulevards  which  still  form  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
the  city. 

But  in  the  next  reign  but  one  the  cost  of  all  this  was  fearfully  paid,  in  many  ways .  It  was 
from  an  exhausted  exchequer  that  the  Revolution  had  its  first  impulse  :  and  then  the  world 
knows  how  the  people,  who  had  been  made  of  small  account  in  the  days  of  royal  splendor,  held 
down  by  the  double  forces  of  secular  tyranny  and  spiritual  despotism,  arose  in  the  terrible  reac¬ 
tion  of  godlessness,  anarchy  and  mutual  hatred.  The  memory  of  those  days  still  hangs  over 
Paris;  few  visitors  omit  to  pass  from  the  spot  where  the  Column  of  July  indicates  the  place  of 
the  Bastile,  along  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  place  where,  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  in  what  is  now  the  splendid  Place  de  la  Concorde,  there  stood  the 
Guillotine !  It  was  proposed  in  after  days  to  erect  a  fountain  there,  but  Chateaubriand  disposed 
of  the  scheme  by  the  remark  that  “all  the  water  in  the  world  could  not  wash  away  the  blood 
that  had  there  been  shed.” 

The  Revolution — or  rather  one  phase  of  it — was  ended  by  the  “whiff  of  cannon-shot” 
directed  down  the  streets  of  Paris  by  “Citizen  Bonaparte.”  The  First  Empire  soon  followed; 
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through  the  sites  of  demolished  convents  and  churches  new  streets  were  driven  —  notably  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  The  great  markets  of  Paris  were  constructed  and  opened 
for  use;  and,  for  splendor,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  l’Etoile  was  begun  at  the  summit  of  the 
grand  Champs-Elysees  avenue.  It  is  called  the  “Star”  arch,  not  from  the  constellation  of 
Napoleonic  triumphs  which  it  was  intended  to  record,  but  because  twelve  avenues  or  boulevards 
radiate  from  it  as  a  centre. 

Much  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Eouis  Philippe  for  the  completion  of  public  buildings  and  the 
improvement  of  the  city  generally.  The  Madeleine,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Rouvre,  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  were  among  the  structures  completed  or  beautified  by  the  citizen-king,  by  whom 
also  the  remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  were  brought  from  St.  Helena  and  laid  in  the  noble 
sarcophagus  which  they  now  occupy  beneath  the  dome  of  the  Invalides.  The  present  lines  of 
fortification  were  also  laid  out,  and  the  principal  forts  erected. 

The  Isle  of  Paris  is  now  chiefly  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  Palais  de 
Justice — with  its  exquisite  two-storied  Sainte-Chapelle,  a  Gothic  gem,  for  which  the  most  hurried 
sight-seer  ought  to  turn  aside  —  and  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  great  ancient  hospital,  now  rebuilt. 
Ascending  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame,  we  get  a  general  view  of  the  city,  and,  in  the  narrow 
streets  sloping  down  to  the  river,  seen  from  above  like  long  defiles,  discern  some  semblance  of 
what  the  city  was  in  the  days  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Reague,  or — coming  nearer  to  our 
own  times — in  those  of  Rouis  XIV.  or  of  the  Revolution.  Paris  is  now  one  of  the  healthiest 
cities  in  the  world ;  thanks,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  enormous  drainage  works  which  have 
been  in  progress  ever  since  the  reign  of  Rouis  Philippe ;  the  sewers,  it  is  said,  extending  to  a 
length  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles,  and  being  so  large  and  well  ventilated  that  they  may  be 
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safely  and  even  pleasantly  traversed,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  parties,  including 
ladies,  being  frequently  made  up  in  summer-time  for  their  exploration.  Most  visitors  will,  how¬ 
ever,  content  themselves 
with  admiring  the  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  streets  ;  the  very 
gutters,  after  the  sweepings 
of  the  night  have  been  car¬ 
ried  away,  running  with 
clear  crystal  water.  Per¬ 
haps  the  curious  will  visit 
the  canal  St.  Martin,  con¬ 
necting-  the  Marne  and  the 
Seine,  and  passing  under 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
by  the  Column  of  July.  In 
the  gardens  of  the  Boule- 
vard  Richard  Lenoir  above 
there  are  air-holes,  through 
which  puffs  of  steam  from 
the  craft  that  navigate  this 
canal  continually  arise. 
The  vast  catacombs  form 
another  feature  of  subterra¬ 
nean  Paris.  Formerly  quar¬ 
ries,  yielding  the  white 
limestone  of  which  the  city 
is  so  largely  built,  they 
were  after  the  Revolution 
made  a  great  charnel-house; 
and  the  ghastly  depositories 
of  skulls  and  bones,  now 
arrayed  in  seemly  order, 
attract  many  a  visitor. 

Our  illustrations  can  in¬ 
clude  but  a  few  of  the  public 
monuments  of  this  city  of 
luxury ;  one  of  the  finest  is 
that  Arc  de  l’Etoile,  begun 
by  Napoleon  in  1806  and 
completed  in  1836,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $2,000,000, 
which  may  be  said  to  form 
the  extreme  western  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  aristocratic  quar¬ 
ters.  This  arch,  which 
bounds  the  Champs-Elysdes 
and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  largest  in  the 
world,  has  a  total  height  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
feet  and  a  breadth  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven 
feet.  It  is  profusely  adorned 
with  bas-  and  alto-reliefs, 
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the  finest  of  them  by  the  sculptor  Rude,  representing  and  symbolizing  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Kmpire.  From  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  noble  avenue  of  the  Champs-Elysees  it 


forms  a  grand  terminal  vista  to  the  Tuileries.  Among  the  best  known  of  the  modern  churches  is 
the  Madeleine,  built  in  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple,  and  gorgeous  with  gildings,  frescoes,  carv¬ 
ings,  marbles  and  statues.  Our  engraving,  from  a  painting  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
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modern  French  artists,  M.  Jean  Beraud,  represents  a  funeral  party  issuing  from  the  church  to 
take  their  carriages.  In  front  of  the  church  is  the  famous  flower-market,  also  illustrated  by  our 
reproduction  of  a  painting  by  M.  Edmond  Morin. 

Of  the  palaces,  we  illustrate  that  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  the  imperial  senate  held  their 
meetings  and  the  works  of  modern  artists  were  exhibited,  built  in  1620  for  the  Regent  Marie  de 
Medicis,  in  imitation  of  the  palaces  of  her  native  city,  Florence ;  of  the  places  of  amusement, 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  probably  the  handsomest  theatre  in  the  world,  founded  by  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  finished  by  the  Republic ;  of  the  avenues,  that  of  the  Observatoire, 
leading  from  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Observatory,  whose  domes  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
embellished  in  the  centre  with  the  beautiful  Fountain  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,  of 
which  the  crowning  figures,  supporting  the  celestial  globe,  are  the  work  of  the  sculptor  Carpeaux, 
and  the  prancing  sea-horses  in  the  basin,  that  of  Fremiet.  The  picturesque  group  of  washer¬ 
women  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  the  picture  of  the  American  painter,  D.  R.  Knight, 
reproduces  a  group  that  may  be  seen  just  outside  of  Paris,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  in 
France  where  running  water  is  to  be  had  for  the  washing.  The  large  engraving  of  the  Park  at 
Versailles  is  from  a  painting  by  Achille  Formis. 

The  public  parks  and  gardens  of  Paris  might  claim  a  chapter  to  themselves.  They  almost 
engirdle  the  city,  and  in  spring-time  are  especially  beautiful,  while  even  in  summer  they  provide 
a  pleasant  if  not  absolute  escape  from  the  all-pervading,  all-penetrating  dust.  Versailles  of  course 
everybody  visits  ;  Vincennes,  comparatively  neglected,  is  of  a  yet  richer  beauty.  But  there  is 
at  least  one  improvement  for  which  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Emperor  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  M.  Haussmann.  Lying  beyond  Belleville,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  city,  were 
the  Buttes-Chaumont,  where  once  the  Montfaucon  gibbet  stood,  and  where  the  vilest  of  criminals 
were  wont  to  congregate.  It  was  a  squalid,  foul,  ill-smelling  quarter — a  receptacle  for  all  the 
moral  and  physical  rubbish  of  Paris.  The  scarred  and  crumbling  sides  of  old  quarries  overhung 
the  dungheaps  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  every  summer  the  miasma  carried  fever 
into  the  narrow  streets  around.  By  the  skill  of  M.  Haussmann  the  whole  place  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  one  of  the  most  charming,  if  artificial,  of  public  parks.  The  lower  levels  are  laid 
out  in  turfy  lawns,  beds  of  flowers,  and  winding  gravel-walks ;  the  quarry-sides  have  become 
miniature  cliffs  and  glens  ;  in  one  rocky  recess  a  cascade  of  purest  water  picturesquely  falls  ; 
shady  paths  are  carried  up  the  slopes,  and  the  highest  point,  to  which  a  pretty  suspension-bridge 
gives  access,  is  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  temple,  from  whose  tiny  portal  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
over  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  city.  Few  English  people,  I  think,  make  their  way  through 
the  long  crowded  Belleville  suburb  to  this  spot,  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  romantic.  Let 
me  assure  them  that  they  can  hardly  have  a  pleasanter  morning’s  excursion. 

Leaving  Paris,  all  too  unwillingly,  we  cannot  do  better  before  extending  our  tour  through 
some  of  the  most  picturesqtie  provinces  of  the  nation,  and  while  we  are  yet  somewhat  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  works  of  man  for  those  of  nature,  to  visit  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  of 
the  historic  chateaux  for  which  France  is  famous.  Of  these  the  first  shall  be  that  royal  castle 
of  Chambord,  in  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  walled  park 
twenty-one  miles  in  circumference,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Blois.  Our  illustrations  show  the 
front  and  back  views  of  this  famous  pile,  the  upper  stories  seeming  to  grow  out  of  the  lower  ones, 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  the  celebrated  lantern.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1526  by  Francis  I., 
who  employed  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men  constantly  in  its  erection  until  his  death.  The 
work  was  continued  with  less  zeal  by  his  successors,  Henri  II.,  Henri  III.,  Charles  IX.;  and 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  also  made  some  additions  to  it.  The  building,  which  marks  the 
transition  between  the  fortified  castle  and  Italian  palace,  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  number  of 
turrets,  minarets  and  cones ;  its  most  prominent  features,  however,  being  six  enormous  round 
towers,  each  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  The  double  spiral  staircase,  in  the  central  tower  is  of  great 
architectural  interest,  being  so  contrived  that  parties  pass  up  and  down  without  meeting  each 
other.  The  castle  has  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  forty  chambers.  Chambord  was  the  scene 
of  the  gallantries  of  Francis  I.  Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  resided  ;  and  at  one 
of  the  brilliant  fetes  given  at  the  chateau  by  the  latter,  Moliere  performed  for  the  first  time  his 
play  of  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Among  the  other  occupants  of  Chambord  were  Marshal 
Saxe,  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  and  Marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed  by  Napo- 
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The  Chateau  of  Chambord  (The  Front). 


leon  I.  After  his  death  it  was  purchased  from  his  widow  by  a  number  of  legitimists  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  the  Count  of  Chambord,  as  he  now  styles  himself. 

The  capital  of  the  department  of  Loire-et-Cher  is  the  picturesque  town  of  Blois,  built  chiefly 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  thirty-five  miles  south-west  of  Orleans,  on  the  railway  between 
that  place  and  Tours.  The  chief  glory  of  the  town  is  the  ancient  chateau  which  overhangs  the 
Loire  and  from  whose  turrets  the  eye  can  survey  a  vast  range  of  flat  plains,  stretching  to  the 
pinnacles  of  distant  Chambord  and  the  more  fertile  banks  of  the  river  as  it  winds  towards  Am- 
boise.  The  first  Chateau  of  Blois  was  built  by  the  counts  who  took  their  title  from  the  place. 
Stephen,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  England  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  was  a  son  of  one  of  the 
counts  of  Blois  by  Adela,  the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  They  held  it  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Guy  de  Chatillon,  the  twentieth  count,  sold  it  with  his  title 
and  domains  to  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  an  ancestor  of  Louis  XII.  In  the  chateau  Louis  XII. 
was  born,  and  Charles,  Due  d’Alengon,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  Henry  IV.  and  Margaret  of 
Valois,  were  married.  Here  also  were  sometimes  held  the  courts  of  Francois  I.,  Henri  II., 
Charles  IX.  and  Henri  III.  ;  here,  also,  the  Due  de  Guise  and  his  brother  were  murdered  by 
order  of  Henri  III.,  on  the  23d  December,  1588.  Isabella,  queen  of  Charles  VI.,  here  found  a 
retreat;  it  served  as  a  prison  for  Marie  de’  Medicis,  and  Catherine  de’  Medicis  died  within  its  walls. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  a  portion  of  the  chateau  was  demolished,  and  the  rest 
escaped  by  mere  good  luck,  but  in  1804  it  was  restored,  and  in  1814,  after  Paris  had  capitulated, 
Marie  Louise  held  there  the  last  court  that  its  walls  will  probably  ever  witness. 

When  Blois  became  the  property  of  the  French  Crown  its  chateau  was  almost  rebuilt  and 
greatly  increased  in  magnificence.  As  the  edifice  at  present  stands,  it  consists  of  four  blocks  of 
buildings  arranged  on  the  sides  of  a  square  courtyard,  and  each  block  belongs  to  a  different  epoch, 
indeed  the  traveller  will  notice  on  every  one  of  the  sides  the  work  of  different  styles.  The  east 
front  was  built  by  Louis  XII.,  and  can  be  classed  neither  as  good  Renaissance  nor  as  good 
Gothic,  but  its  technical  faults  can  be  forgiven  because  it  is  so  strange  and  picturesque.  The 
western  front  is  the  most  modern  and  was  built  by  Gastou,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  chose  for  his 
architect  the  celebrated  Mansard.  This  facade  is  higher  than  the  other,  and  of  uniform  design ; 
its  style  is  a  French  variety  of  the  late  Renaissance,  the  modern  development  of  which  has  pro- 
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duced  such  horrors  as  the  Regent  Street  Quadrant  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  But  still  the  facade 
of  Mansard  is  not  destitute  of  merit,  and  one  regrets  that  Gaston  d’ Orleans  did  not  live  to  finish 
this  part  of  the  chateau  as  he  intended.  The  north  front,  however,  is  the  finest  portion  of  the 
whole  building;  it  was  built  by  Francis  I.,  and  contains  the  exterior  staircase  famous  as  /’  escalier 
de  Francois  premier ,  an  engraving  of  which  we  give.  The  whole  of  this  facade  is  in  the  richest 
and  most  highly  decorated  style  of  the  late  Renaissance.  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admi¬ 
ration  from  this  splendid  piece  of  work.  The  staircase  is  constructed  with  that  ingenuity  which 
distinguishes  the  builders  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  it  contains  two  flights  of 
stairs  which  ascend  in  opposite  directions  and  have  a  most  curious  effect  when  people  are  going 
up  or  down,  both  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  river  Cher,  about  eight  miles  from  Amboise,  stands  the  Chateau  de  Chenonceaux, 
and  for  travellers  who  are  either  descending  or  ascending  the  Loire  it  is  best  to  diverge  from  the 
course  of  the  river  at  Amboise  or  Tours,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  see  Loches  and  Chenonceaux 
on  the  way  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Passing  through  the  only  street  of  a  little  village  one 
sees  a  long  straggling  avenue  on  the  right  of  the  main  road  and  at  right  angles  to  it  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  avenue  rises  the  entrance  front,  the  great  gateway  of  which  is  approached  by  a  small 
bridge  over  the  river.  The  chateau  stands  actually  in  the  mid-current  of  the  river  Cher,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  beautiful  and  ancient  tower  which  guards  the  landward  side  of  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  main  entrance  and  itself  rests  on  terra  firma.  This  tower  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
part  of  the  building  now  in  existence  and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  first  castle  built  by  the 
Seigneurs  de  Marques,  who,  in  very  early  times,  possessed  the  lands  of  Chenonceaux.  The 
main  body  of  the  chateau  which  we  enter  from  the  bridge  is  built  on  vaults  constructed  in  the 
very  bed  of  the  river,  and  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Francois  I.  It  is  three  stories  high  from 
the  level  of  the  bridge  and  has  small  turrets  near  each  end  of  the  front  elevation  which  look  as 
if  they  had  been  stuck  on  the  external  wall  or  jammed  into  it.  Over  the  enormous  lateral  but¬ 
tresses,  right  and  left  of  the  front,  the  building  terminates  in  a  kind  of  apse,  the  pointed  roof 
of  which  is  decorated  with  dormers  and  chimneys,  and  joins  the  central  pointed  roof  which 
covers  the  middle  part  of  the  chateau.  This  block  appears  to  have  been  all  that  originally 
existed  of  the  Chateau  of  Francis  I.,  until  the  time  when  the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Diane 
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de  Poitiers,  who  built  the  bridge  which  now  connects  the  old  chateau  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cher.  The  portion  which  we  have  thus  distinguished  as  the  original  part  of  the  chateau  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Francis  by  Thomas  Bohier,  Seigneur  de  Chenonceaux,  who  afterwards  sold 
the  castle  and  its  appurtenant  lands  to  that  monarch.  At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been 
only  a  wooden  bridge  from  the  castle  itself  to  the  left  bank,  but  when  it  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Diane  de  Poitiers  she  built  a  stone  bridge  of  nine  arches,  so  that  the  river  Cher  was 
completely  spanned  from  side  to  side.  When  Catherine  de’  Medicis  wrested  her  chief  estates 
from  Diane,  Chenonceaux  formed  part  of  the  spoil  and  became  for  a  long  time  the  queen’s 
favorite  residence.  Over  the  bridge  which  her  rival  had  erected  Catherine  built  a  picture- 
gallery,  shown  in  our  illustration,  harmonizing  with  the  style  of  the  rest  of  the  chateau.  Thus 
the  present  part  of  the  pile  was  completed  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  rendered  perfect.  No 
doubt  the  idea  of  the  first  builder  was  to  found  a  castle  around  which  the  Cher  should  form  a 
natural  moat,  and  which  should  thus  be  safe  from  external  attack.  The  old  tower  (still  standing) 
was  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  perhaps  there  were  other  outworks  which  no  longer  exist.  Then 
for  the  convenience  of  access  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Diane  de  Poitiers  added  the  nine- 
arched  bridge,  and  whefi  at  length  the  necessity  of  defence  became  a  consideration  secondary  to 
the  desire  of  luxury,  Catherine  de’  Medicis  built  the  picture-gallery.  The  many  views  of  the 
chateau  which  the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  beautiful  gardens  afford  are  wonderfully  interesting 
because  of  their  variety.  To  look  on  the  old  tower,  the  bridge  and  the  entrance  front,  reminds 
one  simply  of  the  moated  castles  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  to  view  the  magnificent  river  front 
arching  the  waters  of  the  Cher  makes  one  confess  that  nowhere  in  France  can  there  be  seen 
a  more  romantic  edifice.  The  older  part  of  the  chateau  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  early 
Renaissance.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  Italian  Gothic  seemed  to  have  become 
effete.  The  architecture  of  Chenonceaux  is  Italian  in  spirit ;  the  Gothic  struggles  with 
the  Renaissance  ;  but  over  all  is  spread  the  truly  French  influence  which  is  seen  in  the 
staircase  of  FVancis  I.  at  Blois  and  in  the  best  of  the  earlier  chateaux  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Loire.  The  picture-gallery  of  Catherine  de’  Medicis,  though  later  in  date,  suits  well  in 
style  the  rest  of  the  building. 

After  Chenonceaux  had  passed  from  Catherine  de’  Medicis  through  the  hands  of  many  scions 
of  royalty  it  at  length  became,  in  1733,  the  property  of  M.  Dupin,  a  well-known  man  of  letters. 
His  wife  was  as  remarkable  for  her  grace  and  talents  as  he  for  his  learning,  and  by  their  united 
attractions  Chenonceaux  became  the  resort  of  all  the  illustrious  men  and  women  of  the  age. 
Here  was  first  produced,  in  the  elegant  theatre  of  the  chateau,  Rousseau’s  famous  Devin  de  I  'Mage, 
the  words  and  airs  of  which  were  both  from  his  pen.  Besides  this,  he  composed  for  the  theatre 
many  small  pieces  which  were  played  there  under  his  own  immediate  supervision.  Among  the 
other  guests  of  Dupin  were  Fontenelle,  Buffon,  Montesquieu,  and  the  exiled  Bolingbroke. 
Happily  for  the  present  generation,  Chenonceaux  escaped  the  fate  which  most  buildings  of  any 
value  suffered  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Loches,  Ainboise,  Blois  and  many  other  highly 
interesting  places  bear  witness  to  the  destructive  powers  of  the  Republican  mobs,  but  Chenon¬ 
ceaux  was  fortunately  spared.  Restoration  has,  however,  recently  been  working  considerable 
changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  chateau.  It  has  passed,  we  believe,  into  the  hands  of  a  M. 
Pelouze,  a  manufacturing  chemist  at  Lyons,  who  has  made  extensive  repairs  in  several  parts  of 
the  building.  No  doubt  these  were  rendered  necessary  by  time  and  decay  ;  and  the  architecture 
is  of  such  a  character  that  restoration  injures  its  peculiar  characteristics  less  than  would  be  the 
case  with  any  elaborately  ornamented  Gothic  edifice. 

Farther  southward  in  France  we  find  traces  of  the  Romans,  both  of  the  Empire  and  of  the 
Papacy.  Few  cities  in  Europe  have  preserved  their  fortifications  in  so  complete  and  picturesque 
a  fashion  as  Avignon,  and  nowhere  is  the  Rhone  more  imposing  than  where  its  broad  waters 
sweep  round  the  northern  part  of  the  city  walls.  The  cathedral-rock,  which  overhangs  the 
stream,  seems  like  a  continuance  of  the  massive  defences,  and  the  platform  on  its  summit  com¬ 
mands  a  fine  view  over  the  plain  beyond,  to  the  distant  hills  of  Vaucluse  on  the  right,  while  to 
the  left,  the  terrible  Durance  is  seen  as  it  ends  its  course  in  the  great  river. 

A  short  journey  in  the  direction  of  Nimes  brings  us  to  the  Pout  du  Gard,  a  ruined  aqueduct, 
probably  as  old  as  the  Christian  era ;  and  in  its  colossal  proportions  a  most  impressive  memorial 
of  the  Roman  rule.  Three  tiers  of  arches,  the  widest  being  at  the  base,  support  a  closed  canal 
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at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Gardon  valley ;  and  that  the 
aqueduct  was  long  employed  for  its  purpose  is  shown  by  the  thick  calcareous  deposit  with  which 
the  sides  of  the  canal  are  lined.  The  use  of  the  conduit  was  to  convey  to  Nemausis  (now  Nimes) 
the  pure  water  of  two  distant  springs,  now  combining  to  form  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gardon,  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Rhone.  The  sight  of  this  vast  monument  impressively 
shows  the  former  greatness  of  the  province,  the  importance  of  this  particular  city,  as  well  as  the 
care  and  cost  which  the  Romans  devoted  to  the  water-supply  of  their  great  towns. 

Yet  Nimes  itself,  to  which  we  now  make  our  way,  is  almost  unknown  to  ancient  literature. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  populous  city  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and  Pliny  tells  of  the  cheeses  which 
it  exported  to  Rome — product  of  the  vast  herds  which  were  pastured  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cevennes.  The  Roman  remains  of  Nimes  and  its  neighborhood  are  more  numerous  and  striking 
than  that  of  any  city  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  amphitheatre,  which  stands  grandly  in  an 
open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  is  larger  than  that  of  Verona,  and  would  contain,  it  is  said, 
seventeen  thousand  spectators.  But  the  most  beautiful  of  all  these  memorials  is  the  ancient- 
temple,  with  Corinthian  columns,  dedicated  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,*  now  called 
the  Maison  Carree,  the  Square  House,  which  for  its  simple  yet  graceful  design  and  elegant  pro¬ 
portions  is  unsurpassed  among  the  relics  of  antiquity.  It  is  now  a  museum,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  although  it  has  one  horrible  picture,  “  Nero  experimenting  on  a  slave  with  the  poison 
intended  for  his  brother,”  which  haunts  the  spectator  afterwards  like  a  nightmare.  It  is  worth 
while  also  to  visit  the  Fountain  of  the  Nymphs,  still  as  in  Roman  times  f  copious  and  limpid. 
We  gain,  indeed,  a  better  notion  of  the  former  greatness  of  this  now  inconsiderable  and  quiet 
little  city,  when  we  observe  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  and  similar  springs  within 
its  walls,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  construct  the  stupendous  aqueduct  that  we  have  visited  at 
the  Pont  du  Gard  to  augment  the  supply. 

Before  turning  northward  again  we  would  do  well  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  that  Mediter- 

*The  names  have  been  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  holes  to  which  the  bronze  letters  of  an  inscription  above  the  portico 
were  affixed. 

fit  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius,  a  poet  of  the  fourth  century,  as  proverbial  for  purity. 
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ranean  coast  which  we  shall  see  again  later  at  Nice  and  Cannes  and  Monaco,  the  distant  frontier  of 
Italy,  which  we  will  reserve  for  the  latter  part  of  onr  trip  when  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  over, 
and  the  picturesque  stone  pines,  like  those  shown  in  onr  small  cut,  so  typical  of  this  southern  scenery 
and  so  <rreat  a  favorite  with  the  artists.  It  was  only  about  a  mile  and  a-half  east  of  Cannes  that 
Napoleon  landed  on  his  escape  from  Elba,  March  ist,  1815,  and  the  whole  region  is  as  crowded 
with  historical  associations  as  it  is  with  holiday-making  tourists  and  with  romantic  influences. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  South,  however,  and  our  faces  towards  Germany,  we  ascend  the 
river  Rhone,  past  Lyons  and  Ma^on,  and  enter  the  department  of  the  Doubs ;  there  are  few  more 
charming  railway  journeys  than  that  beside  this  fair  and  stately  stream,  which  having  flowed 
for  many  miles  parallel  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Jura,  forming  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Switzerland,  changes  its  course  near  Montbeliard,  and  descends,  between  fertile,  well-wooded 
hills  on  the  right  and  a  magnificent  forest  on  the  left,  as  far  as  Besan^on.  The  river  Doubs, 
says  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  than  whom  none  can  be  a  more  competent  judge,  is  “one  of 
the  loveliest  in  Europe.”  “All  the  valley  is  beautiful  down  to  Besanqon.  The  lines  of  the 
hills  are  especially  graceful,  and  well  worth  studying.  The  river  charmed  me  by  its  purity,  and 
a  sort  of  tranquil  grace,  appreciable  even  from  the  railway.  ”*  We  would  fain  linger  by  these 
fair  tranquil  waters,  at  “the  Isle”  emphatically  so  called,  and  beautiful  exceedingly,  or  at 
Beaume-les-Dames,  which  to  Mr.  Hamerton  appeared  “the  most  beautifully-situated  place  in 
the  whole  valley  ;”  but  limited  time  compelled  me  to  hurry  to  Besan^on,  a  place  I  had  known 
from  boyhood,  as  described  in  the  first  book  of  Cesar's  Commentaries ,  “  oppidum  magnum 
Sequanorum,”  by  name  Vesontio,  almost  surrounded  by  “flumen  Dubis,”  the  river  Doubs. 
Here  the  craggy  steep  on  the  peninsula  still  frowns  with  a  mighty  fortress,  as  in  Gallic  or  Roman 
days,  only  its  constructor  was  Vauban.  The  isthmus  which  Caesar  describes:  “spatium  quod 
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non  est  amplius  pedum  DC  qua  flumen  intermittit” — an  estimate  of  width,  by  the  way,  much  too 
moderate — is  occupied  by  a  citadel.  In  this  fine  city,  in  short,  the  ancient  and  the  modern,  the 
arts  of  peace  and  those  of  war,  the  natural  and  the  artificial  strength  and  beauty,  are  all  combined 


*  Round  My  House:  Notes  of  Rural  Life  in  France,  pp.  32,  39. 
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in  a  degree  hardly  knowu  elsewhere.  One  of  the  finest  public  libraries  in  France  attracts  the 
student,  and  the  antiquary  will  rejoice  in  the  Roman  remains — a  triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  pillars  and  mosaics  here  and  there,  while  the  ancient  “Campus  Martius  ”  reappears, 
altered  no  doubt  in  form  as  much  as  name,  in  the  modern  promenade  of  “Chamars.” 

On  the  whole,  Besantjon  has  attractions  that  may  well  induce  the  visits  of  others  besides 
travellers  in  the  watchmaking  business ;  although  these  are  pretty  numerous  too,  seeing  that 
this  above  all  is  the  craft  by  which  the  old  fortress-town  has  now  its  wealth. 

From  Besangou  to  Dole  the  country  continues  very  lovely  ;  the  calm  and  noble  river  sweeps 
on  between  its  green  hills,  and  at  Verdun-sur-le-Doubs,  an  inconsiderable  place,  quietly  merges 
in  the  Saone.  The  cradle  and  the  grave  of  the  Doubs  are  comparatively  near  to  each  other,  and 
instead  of  pursuing  it  to  Verdun  to  see  its  end,  a  happy  impulse  led  me  across  to  Poutarlier, 
from  which  pretty  mountain-town  I  could  trace  the  infant  stream,  which  in  its  progress  had  so 
charmed  me,  nearly  to  its  source  among  the  pine-woods  of  the  Jura.  No  close  to  a  pleasafit 
excursion  could  have  been  more  delightful;  except,  indeed,  the  fact  that  it  was  but  the  beginning 
of  another,  over  the  Jura  into  Switzerland. 

Still  nearer  the  Rhine  is  Nancy,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Meurthe,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  at  the  foot  of 
wooded  and  vine-clad  hills.  By  the  Paris  and  Strasbourg  railway  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns, — the  former  irregular  and  with 
narrow  streets,  the  latter  open  and  handsome, — and  comprises  also  two  suburbs.  It  contains 
many  handsome  squares  and  imposing  edifices,  and  owes  much  of  its  architectural  ornamentation 
to  Stanislaus  Leczinskv,  who,  after  abdicating  the  crown  of  Poland  in  1735,  continued  to  reside 
here  as  Duke  of  Lorraine  till  his  death,  in  1766.  It  is  his  statue  which  stands  in  the  centre  of 
our  illustration,  in  the  Place  Royale,  a  fine  square  which  is  surrounded  by  important  public 
buildings,  the  theatre,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  etc.  The  gates  of  Nancy  look  more  like  triumphal 
arches  than  the  ordinary  entrances  to  a  town. 

Saved  to  France  with  some  difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  great  Franco-German  war,  Nancy  is 
known  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  eleventh  century.  Two  hundred  years  later  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine.  It  was  before  its  walls,  in  14 77,  that  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  ended  his  stormy  career  “when  Fortune,  turning  her  back  upon  him,  thus 
slew  him  before  Nancy.” 
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OVER  the  Rhine,  the  first  monument  on  German  soil  that  we  will  visit  shall  be  the  famous 
Heidelberg  Castle,  which  divides  with  the  University  and  the  Great  Tun  the  honors  of 
making  famous  the  ancient  city  on  the  Neckar.  The  beauty  of  its  situation,  however,  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  river  on  the  north  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Geis- 
berg  Mountains  on  the  south,  and  the  beer-drinking  and  duelling  students,  are  not  without  their 
interest  to  the  tourist.  The  town  consists  mainly  of  one  street  about  three  miles  in  length. 
One  of  its  most  important  buildings  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  which  a  partition 
wall  has  been  run  and  in  which  service  according  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  rituals  is  simul¬ 
taneously  carried  on.  A  more  famous  one  is  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  ou  the  door  of  which 
Jerome  of  Prague  nailed  his  celebrated  theses ,  at  the  same  time  publicly  expounding  his  doctrines 
before  a  multitude  assembled  in  the  churchyard.  The  castle,  which  was  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Electors  Palatine,  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning  in  1764,  and  consumed.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ;  the  chapel  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  round  tower,  in 
which  was  the  library,  dates  from  1555,  and  the  palace  of  Otlio  Henry  was  begun  in  the  following 
year.  The  palace  of  Frederick  IV.,  shown  in  our  illustration,  was  begun  in  1601  and  finished 
in  1606.  The  fallen  tower  was  constructed  in  1455,  and  so  hard  had  the  cement  become  that 
when  it  was  blown  up  by  Melac,  in  1689,  after  several  attempts,  it  split  resolutely  in  half,  one 
portion  remaining  defiantly  erect,  and  the  other  falling  in  one  solid  mass  on  its  side,  where  it 
still  remains. 
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There  are  two  entrances  to  the  castle,  one  facing  the  Neckar,  the  other  the  mountains. 
Passing  through  the  first  of  these,  we  reach  a  terrace  from  which  may  be  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  town,  of  the  heights  which  encircle  it,  and  of  the  vast  plain  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
Turning  round  we  see  the  handsome  front  of  the  palace  of  Frederick  IV* ,  which,  though  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  would  be  easily  taken  for  a  work  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  windows  are  mullioned,  and  between  them  are  niches,  each  of  which  contains  a  statue, 
while  the  roof  is  heavily  curbed  in  the  style  of  Mansard.  The  windows  of  the  first  story  have 
two  arches,  with  a  rose  w'indow  over  them.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is  in  the  same  style.  The 
other  facade  is  exactly  similar  to  the  one  seen  in  our  engraving.  It  has  still  all  its  statues,  but, 
unfortunately,  much  dilapidated.  I11  a  cellar  under  the  castle  is  the  immortal  Tun,  thirty-six 
feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  high  and  capable  of  containing  eight  hundred  hogsheads. 

Fifty-four  miles  north  of  Heidelberg  is  the  famous  “Free  Imperial  City”  of  Frankfurt-on- 
tlie-Main,  whose  vast  ancient  ramparts  have  long  since  been  levelled  and  replaced  by  the 
“Anlagen,”  beautifully  planted  and  adorned  with  sumptuous  private  and  public  buildings.  The 
cathedral-tower  (St.  Bartholomew’s)  is  fine;  but  beyond  this,  Frankfurt  has  few  architectural 
attractions.  Its  real  interest  is  in  its  history,  dating  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  who  selected 
the  “Ford  of  the  Franks,”  for  a  great  convocation  of  bishops  and  nobles.  From  that  time  the 
city  grewT  in  importance,  until  it  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  the  imperial  election.  “The 
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Golden  Bull,”  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  bestowing  this  privilege,  promulgated  from  Nurem¬ 
berg,  A.  D.  1356,  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  Romer ,  or  City  Hall,  where  also  may  be  seen, 
almost  in  its  original  state,  the  Wahlzimmer ,  or  “Chamber  of  Election;”  also  the  A 'aisersaal, 
“Imperial  Hall,”  in  which  the  Emperor’s  election  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  banquet.  Here 
are  portraits  of  more  than  fifty  emperors  in  succession,  from  Conrad  I.  in  the  tenth  century  to 
Brands  II.  in  the  eighteenth,  with  the  mottoes  chosen  by  them  at  their  inauguration — a  most 
curious  and  interesting  study!  The  series  of  portraits  terminates  with  Francis  II.,  whose 
forced  renunciation  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany  for  that  of  Austria  closed  in  1806  the 
history  of  a  thousand  years.  Many  vicissitudes  followed.  Frankfurt  was  eventually  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  as  a  free  city,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  until  after 
the  war  of  1866  it  was  absorbed  in  Prussia.  The  traditions  of  historic  greatness,  however,  cling 
to  it;  and  one  is  reminded  at  every  step  that  Frankfurt  stands  alone  among  the  cities  of  Germany. 

Goethe’s  house,  like  Shakespeare’s  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  is  carefully  preserved;  and  throws 
much  pleasant  side-light  on  the  autobiography.  The  inscription  on  the  front  reads  thus:  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  was  born  in  this  house,  28th  August,  1749.  It  should  be  visited  even  by  those 
who  assign  to  this  great  poet  a  place  distinctly  below  the  highest,  and  who  mourn  over  the 
inadequacy  of  the  solution  which  the  most  consummate  of  literary  artists  has  offered  to  the  great 
problems  of  human  existence. 

From  the  house  of  Goethe,  in  the  Hirschgraben,  it  is  but  a  little  way  to  the  D0111  Platz,  where 
a  yet  greater  man,  and  one  who  has  left  beyond  all  others  the  impress  of  his  personality  on  the 
German  mind,  had  his  residence  for  a  time.  For  here  in  one  visit,  at  least,  was  the  home  of 
Luther.  The  house  is  now  marked  by  his  portrait,  and  the  inscription  :  In  quietness  a?id  in 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  selfsame  words  are  taken  as 
the  motto  of  Keble’s  Christian  Year. 

But  the  words  were  scarcely  prophetic.  The  “Troubles  at  Frankfurt,”  connected  with  the 
rise  of  the  evangelical  community  in  the  city,  have  become  historical.  In  1554  John  Knox 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Frankfurt  from  a  band  of  English  Protestant  exiles  who  had  settled  in 
this  city.  “That  settlement  and  that  ministry  were  pregnant  with  consequences  to  the  religious 
life  of  the  English  nation,  of  which  we  have  not  seen  the  end.  It  was  at  Frankfurt,  under  the 
ministry  of  John  Knox,  that  Puritanism  took  its  rise — that  Puritanism  which  was  in  aftertime 
to  found  the  great  Republic  of  the  west,  and  to  raise  up  champions  all  the  world  over  for  freedom 
to  worship  God.”  Of  this  notable  congregation  John  Fox,  the  martvrologist,  was  a  member, 
with  Bishop  Bale,  George  Whitehead,  Anthony  Gilby,  and  Christopher  Goodman,  all  afterwards 
of  high  rank  among  the  Puritans.  But  when  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Edward  VI., 
arrived  among  them,  a  controversy  began  respecting  the  use  of  the  Liturgy;  which  was  ended 
only  by  the  expulsion  of  Knox,  on  the  extraordinary  charge  of  treason  against  the  Emperor ; 
the  great  Scottish  reformer  retiring  for  awhile  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by 
Calvin.  The  controversy  was  most  regrettable,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  principal 
matters  involved  :  and  assuredly  nothing  did  so  much  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
as  these  contentions  on  secondary  matters  between  those  who  had  learned  to  make  a  principle 
of  everything,  and  could  not  understand  concession. 

Frankfurt  has  also  a  noble  monument  to  Gutenberg  and  his  compeers,  Fust  and  Schoeffer, 
who  stand  together  in  a  colossal  group  of  bronze,  upon  a  massive  stone  pedestal.  On  the 
frieze  below  the  group  are  the  heads  of  thirteen  famous  printers,  including  Caxton.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  pedestal  are  the  arms  of  the  four  cities  in  which  printing  was  first  practised, 
Mayence,  Frankfurt,  Venice  and  Strassburg.  The  seated  figures  at  the  corners  are  intended  to 
represent  Theology,  Poetry,  Natural  Science  and  Industrial  Art;  as  the  printer’s  fourfold  prov¬ 
ince — a  somewhat  imperfect  enumeration  !  The  four  drinking  fountains  are  intended  to  point  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  universal  influence  of  the  Press. 

Passing  by  the  monuments  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  which  are  also  very  striking,  especially 
the  former,  the  visitor,  however  hurried,  should  find  time  to  see  Dannecker’s  celebrated  statue 
of  Ariadne  on  a  panther,  placed  in  a  building  called  after  this  masterpiece  of  art,  the  Ariadneum; 
nor  should  he  omit  the  Stiidel  Gallery  of  modern  pictures,  if  only  for  Overbeck’s  grand  painting 
of  The  Triumph  of  Religion  in  the  Arts,  the  interest  of  which  is  due  not  only  to  its  quasi- 
allegorical  conception,  but  to  the  immense  number  of  portraits  of  eminent  authors,  artists  and 
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theologians.  A  key  to  the  picture  will  be  found  in  the  room  ;  and  certainly  the  painter  has 
succeeded  in  very  vividly  illustrating  the  harmony  of  a  true  religion  with  every  form  of  intel¬ 
lectual  greatness. 

Few  who  visit  Frankfurt  omit  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Jews’  quarter.  This,  as  in  Prague,  Vienna, 
and  other  German  cities,  was  long  maintained  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  almost  as  a  separate 
colonv,  characterized  by  gloom,  closeness  and  squalor — not  altogether  from  poverty,  as  here  the 
Rothschild  family  was  founded,  with  other  houses  of  wealth  and  note, — but  from  the  long  pro¬ 
scription  of  the  hated  and  outcast  race.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  no  Jew  was  permitted 
to  cross  the  Romerburg ;  and  the  gates  of  the  Jews’  quarter  were  closed  every  evening  at  an  early 
hour,  after  which  its  inhabitants  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  appear  in  any  other 
part  of  the  city.  Happily  this  exclusiveness  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  Jew  mingles  on  equal 
terms  with  his  fellow-citizens. 

Our  larger  illustration  shows  a  characteristic  street  in  Frankfurt ;  the  smaller  one  gives  the 
front  of  a  dwelling  which  the  inhabitants  point  out  with  pride  to  the  tourist  as  the  original  home 
of  the  great  house  of  Rothschild.  This  dwelling,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  others  still 
remaining,  is  only  a  half  house,  sharing  one  roof  with  its  neighbor  on  the  right;  the  three  closed 
shutters  on  the  left  belong  to  it  and  indicate  its  present  uninhabited  state. 

On  our  way  up  the  Rhine  we  will  make  a  brief  excursion  over  the  border  into  Belgium  to 
see  for  a  moment  the  picturesque  little  town  of  Limburg  in  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
which  in  1839  was  divided  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  province  itself,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  some  land  in  the  south  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  is  flat  and  much  given  to  moors 
and  marshes,  but  the  town  itself,  situated  on  the  Lahn  is  charmingly  quaint,  and  its  cathedral, 
the  towers  of  which  are  seen  rising  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

Returning  to  the  soil  of  the  Fatherland,  and  resuming  our  journey  towards  Berlin,  we  may 
stop  over  a  night  in  Liibeck  which  may  be  reached  direct  from  Hamburg,  and  is  well  worth  a 
visit,  preserving  as  it  does  far  more  than  its  great  rival  city  the  characteristic  memorials  of  its 
former  greatness.  Here  may  be  seen,  as  in  the  days  when  Liibeck  stood  chief  among  the  eighty 
cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  old  gabled  houses,  the  quaint  churches  with  their  wonderful 
carvings,  and  the  imposing  remnants  of  the  fortifications.  Among  these  the  finest  is  the  Holstein 
Gate ,  recently  restored,  with  its  conically  roofed  round  towers,  built  of  variegated  brick,  chiefly 
red  and  black,  like  most  of  the  edifices  in  this  vast,  sandy  plain.  The  church  of  St.  Mary,  also, 
with  its  two  timber  spires,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  Gothic  style,  to  which  the  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  these  districts  were  led  by  the  absence  of  stone.  In  this 
church  there  is  a  “Dance  of  Death,”  thirty  or  forty  years  older  than  that  by  Holbein,  and  singu¬ 
larly  illustrating  the  costumes  of  the  period. 

From  Liibeck,  a  short  railway  journey  leads  to  Rostock,  also  an  old  Hanseatic  town,  and  still 
prosperous  as  the  capital  of  Mecklenburg :  Stralsund  also,  if  the  traveller  cares  to  pursue  his 
route  along  the  sandy  plain  so  far,  will  be  found  to  excel  even  these  two  cities  in  curious  quaint¬ 
ness  of  brick  architecture ;  and  the  pretty  island  of  Riigen,  reached  from  Stralsund  across  a 
narrow  strait,  will  remind  the  tourist  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its  chalk 
cliffs  and  fair  wooded  downs,  while  the  primitive  simplicity  and  piety  of  the  people  are  very 
refreshing. 

The  Baltic  Sea  is  now  reached,  and  a  visit  to  these  cities,  however  brief,  makes  one  feel  how 
really  important  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  that  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  which  once 
threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  which  most  people  in  England  were  ready  to  give 
up,  as  one  of  the  inexplicable  puzzles  of  a  pedantic  and  litigious  statesmanship.  On  these  sandy 
flats  is  the  key  to  the  mercantile  greatness,  perhaps  of  the  old  Hanseatic  towns  resuscitated, 
perhaps  of  cities  yet  unborn. 

Should  there  be  sufficient  time  at  command,  and  the  tourist  not  care  to  visit  the  Holstein  and 
Mecklenburg  districts,  he  will  find  much  to  attract  him  in  the  route  by  Hanover.  This  city 
itself,  apart  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  it  from  its  connection  with  the  royal  house  of 
England,  is  handsome,  and  its  situation  may  even  be  called  beautiful,  at  the  junction  of  two 
little  rivers.  The  recent  incorporation  of  the  kingdom  with  Prussia  seems  to  have  rather  stimu¬ 
lated  its  commercial  progress  than  otherwise,  although  not  a  few  of  the  people  regret,  as  is 
natural,  the  “old  times;”  at  any  rate,  Hanover  is  now  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving 
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cities  of  North  Germany.  From  Hanover  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  should  by  all  means 
make  excursions  to  some  of  the  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  as  Hildesheim,  with  its  old  tim¬ 
bered  houses,  or  Hameln  on  the  Weser,  famed  for  the  “Rat”  story,  so  marvellously  told  by 
Mr.  Browning.  The  “Ratcatcher’s  House”  still  remains,  and  to  doubt  the  legend — the  fate 
of  the  children  included — is  almost  as  bad  as  it  would  be  in  the  “Four  Cantons”  to  throw 
suspicion  upon  the  history  of  William  Tell.  From  Hanover,  by  Brunswick,  an  old-fashioned, 
quiet  town,  well  meriting  a  few  hours’  visit  from  the  most  hurried  tourist,  the  railroad  leads 
straight  to  Berlin. 

Berlin  is  so  familiar  to  many  who  know  but  little  else  of  Northern  Germany  that  the  briefest 
reference  to  our  visit  may  suffice.  The  summit  of  the  newly-erected  Column  of  Victory, 
commemorating  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  is  a  good  place  from  which  to  view  the  city  as  a 
whole.  The  monument  stands  a  little  distance  outside  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  at  the  western 
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end  of  Unter  den  Linden,  which  noble  avenue  is  full  in  view,  with  the  stately  buildings  which 
close  it  in  at  the  east :  palaces,  universities,  museums,  theatres,  surrounding  the  colossal 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Thence  the  eye  ranges  through  long,  wide,  well-built  streets 
in  every  direction,  until  the  city  melts  into  the  great  plain  beyond.  Immediately  below  the 
monument  extends  the  beautiful  Thiergarten,  with  its  leafy  avenues  now  clothed  in  all  the 
freshness  of  the  spring.  No  city  view  could,  in  its  way,  be  finer,  though  one  felt  the  want  of 
undulation  and  irregularity.  The  very  architecture  of  the  city,  with  its  unbroken,  straight 
lines,  speaks  of  the  universal  drill.  There  is  no  originality;  there  is  no  attempt  even  to 
reproduce  the  German  past;  all  is  modern  classic,  or,  if  we  may  say  so,  the  taste  of  Germany 
seems  passing  through  a  kind  of  “Georgian  era,”  the  Wilhelmstrasse  being  the  Berlin  Broad¬ 
way.  Everywhere  are  the  evidences  of  growing  wealth  and  conscious  power,  as  of  a  great 
nation,  not  unduly  self-assertive. 
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The  city  displays  everywhere  the  evidences  of  its  comparatively  modern  origin.  Although  it 
is  ascertained  that  so  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  the  central  spot  of  the  present  city  was 
inhabited,  Berlin  was  long  little  more  than  a  fishing-village,  scattered  on  some  small  islands  in 
the  Spree,  and  upon  its  right  bank.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  disputed ;  but  it  is  most 
probably  deduced  from  a  Sclavonic  word,  Berle,  indicative  of  its  site  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive,  sandy  plain.  The  growth  of  the  city  is  by  no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  its  situation,  for,  in  winter,  it  is  cold  and  exposed  ;  and  in  summer,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  surrounding  country  is  now  cultivated,  the  reflected  heat  is  oppressive  and  the 
clouds  of  dust  which  rise  render  the  residence  unpleasant  enough.  In  addition  to  this,  sundry 
inconveniences  testify  that,  on  a  perfect  level,  proper  sanitary  arrangements  cannot  be  efficiently 
made.  It  was  not  till  the  great  Elector,  Frederick  William,  had  united  the  separate  duchies  of 
which  Prussia  is  now  formed,  that  Berlin  became  of  consequence  as  the  most  central  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a  large  state.  His  successor,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  followed  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  in  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  capital ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  in  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  population  numbered  about  50,000.  In  the  next  century,  it 
received  accessions  of  French  and  Bohemian  colonists,  driven  into  exile  by  religious  persecution. 
Every  inducement  was  held  out  to  bring  foreigners  to  settle  in  the  rising  city.  Under  Frederick 
the  Great,  Berlin  continued  to  prosper.  At  his  death  the  inhabitants  numbered  145,000.  The 
rate  of  progress  has  been  enormously  accelerated  in  the  present  century. 

The  city  occupies  a  large  space  in  proportion  to  its  population,  its  area  being  nearly  7,000 
acres.  The  houses  and  public  buildings  are  built  of  brick,  plastered  or  stuccoed  outside,  and 
they  soon  acquire  a  faded  appearance.  Unter  den  Linden,  which  is  the  principal  street  and 
fashionable  promenade,  is  in  design  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  Europe.  Long  rows  of 
lime-trees — which  give  evidence,  however,  of  a  not  over-fertile  soil, — extend  down  the  broad 
street  which  enters  from  the  public  park  by  the  stately  Brandenburg  Gate,  built  after  the  model 
of  the  Propylseum  at  Athens,  and  leads  to  the  Palace  Bridge  with  its  white  marble  statues. 
On  either  side  it  is  flanked  by  many  of  the  principal  public  buildings,  including  the  palaces  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the  Prince  Frederick  William,  the  University,  the  Arsenal,  the  Opera 
House,  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  the  Russian  and  English  embassies.  The  Palace  Bridge 
crosses  a  branch  of  the  Spree  to  a  garden  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  and  the  old  Museum.  The  latter,  which  was  designed  by  the  great  Prussian  architect, 
Schinkel,  has,  in  front,  a  beautiful  colonnade  adorned  by  the  frescoes  of  the  painter  Cornelius. 
This  Museum  serves  to  contain  the  picture-gallery,  which  is  very  rich  in  paintings  by  the  early 
Italian  and  German  masters,  collected  under  the  art-critic  Waageu ;  and  also  the  collections  of 
ancient  sculpture  and  other  antiquities  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  distinguished 
archaeologist  Gerhard.  Behind  the  Old  Museum  stands  the  new,  not  externally  attractive,  but 
internally  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.  The  staircase  is  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Kaul- 
bach.  The  chief  part  of  the  contents  is  formed  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  brought  home  by 
the  expedition  under  Lepsius,  the  ethnological  collection,  and  the  fine  collection  of  engravings. 
The  cathedral  is  a  building  of  no  beauty.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  the  Arsenal,  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Prussians  to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of  renaissance  architecture.  Of 
Gothic  architecture  Berlin  possesses  few  examples.  It  has  no  ancient  churches  or  other  buildings 
of  any  value  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  or  even  in  a  historical ;  and  though  two  or  three 
churches  have  of  late  years  been  erected  in  modern  Gothic,  their  effect  is  not  very  successful. 

Since  1810  Berlin  has  been  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
within  it  a  literary  and  scientific  circle  of  almost  unexampled  brilliancy.  The  philosophers, 
Fichte,  Hegel  and  Schelling;  the  theologians,  Neander  and  Schleiermacher;  the  jurist,  Savigny; 
Humboldt,  and  the  geographer,  Ritter;  and  the  physiologist,  Muller — all  made  it  their  residence. 
The  number  of  students  exceeds  two  thousand.  The  largest  faculty  is  that  of  law,  which  numbers 
six  hundred  students.  In  connection  with  the  university  are  various  museums  of  natural  history, 
botany,  etc.,  and  the  magnificent  Royal  Library,  containing  500,000  volumes  and  nearly  5,000 
MSS.  As  intermediate  schools,  there  are  provided  six  gymnasia,  or  high  schools;  and  in  special 
branches,  there  are  provided  schools  of  technology,  architecture,  artillery,  military  engineering, 
and  veterinary  surgery.  Learned  societies  of  all  kinds  exist,  as  well  as  academies  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fine  arts. 
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Frederick  the  Great  appropriately  enough  holds  the  chief  place  in  the  city,  by  the  famous 
bronze  equestrian  statue  erected  to  his  memory  in  1851.  The  monument  is  a  very  striking  one, 
not  only  for  the  boldness  with  which  the  artist  has  represented  the  monarch  “  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived” — cocked  hat  and  pigtail,  coronation  robes  and  walking-stick  —  but  for  the  finish  and 


expressiveness  of  the  sculptures  which  surround  the  pedestal.  One  series  represents  the  successive 
events  of  the  king’s  life  from  his  early  education  to  his  imagined  apotheosis ;  another,  still  more 
striking,  portrays,  in  relief,  his  chief  officers  and  companions  in  arms,  with  other  illustrious  men 
of  his  reign.  The  portraits  are  evidently  accurate  ;  and  the  successive  groups  into  which  these 
personages  are  thrown  are  wonderfully  life-like.  On  one  side  of  the  monument  the  figures  are 
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those  of  Kant  and  Lessing,  so  that  the  claims  of  literature  and  philosophy  are  not  wholly  omitted 
in  this  great  tribute  to  warlike  prowess.  Another  tier  of  the  pedestal,-  on  three  sides,  contains 
names,  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  hundred,  of  soldiers,  statesmen  and  scholars  of  the  epoch  ;  the 
fourth  bearing  the  inscription:  “To  Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  Wirliam  III., 
1840.  Completed  under  Frederick  "William  IV.,  1851.” 

A  little  farther  on,  after  a  hasty  view  of  the  King’s  Palace,  the  University  buildings,  and 
other  edifices,  more  imposing  from  their  forming  one  vast  group,  than  for  any  architectural 
splendor  which  they  possess  separately,  we  enter  the  Ltist-garten ,  “Pleasure-Garden,”  which 
proves  that  those  who  planned  it  took  pleasure  in  the  extreme  of  symmetry,  neatness  and  form¬ 
ality.  Thence  we  pass  to  the  Palace  Bridge,  commanding  a  good  view  up  and  down  the  some¬ 
what  insignificant  river  Spree,  but  chiefly  noticeable  for  a  series  of  marble  statues  on  the  piers, 
intended  to  glorify  the  life  of  a  warrior,  and  mingling  ancient  mythology  with  modern  ideas  in  a 
very  extraordinary  way.  Mercury  is  seen  instructing  the  youthful  soldier,  and  presenting  him 
with  weapons ;  Victory  supports  him  when  wounded,  and  crowns  him  when  successful ;  and, 
finally,  Iris  carries  him  when  slain  to  Olympus.  It  was  curious  to  see  all  this  among  the  busy 
crowds  of  a  nineteenth-century  city ;  among  the  gas-lamps  and  telegraph-wires,  and  almost 
within  sound  of  the  railway-whistle !  The  cocked  hat  and  walking-stick  of  the  other  statue 
were,  after  all,  more  congruous  with  the  true  idea  of  Art. 

The  Emperor’s  Palace  is  the  main  feature  of  the  city,  but  owes  its  importance  only  to  its 
mass.  Its  length  is  over  four  hundred  feet;  its  breadth,  two  hundred  and  seventy-six;  and  its 
height,  a  little  over  a  hundred.  It  has  four  inner  courtyards  and  six  hundred  rooms,  and  includes 
some  of  the  older  buildings.  Among  the  apartments  which  are  daily  thrown  open  to  visitors 
the  finest  are  the  Picture  Gallery;  the  White  Hall,  furnished  entirely  in  marble,  at  an  expense 
of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  Rittersaal,  containing  statues  of  the  Electors ;  and  the 
Chapel,  whose  dome  rises  above  the  other  roofs  and  gives  some  variety  to  the  outlines  of  the 
great  mass.  Our  illustrations  show  the  exterior  of  one  of  the  wings,  the  White  Hall,  during  an 
audience  by  the  late  Emperor  William,  and  the  aged  ruler  standing  erect  and  in  full  uniform  at 
the  window  of  his  study  and  working-room  to  receive  the  salute  of  his  troops  changing  guard  in 
front  of  the  palace. 

The  site  on  which  the  palace  stands  was  granted  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  the  Elector  Fred¬ 
erick  I.  by  a  document  signed  on  St.  John’s  day,  1442.  The  Elector’s  castle  was  completed  in 
1451,  and  some  portions  of  it  may  still  be  traced  in  the  present  structure.  In  1538  great  altera¬ 
tions  were  made  by  Joachim  II.,  the  champion  of  the  Reformation;  an  architect,  Kaspar  Theiss, 
whose  name  is  still  famous  in  Germany,  tore  down  much  of  the  early  structure  and  began  the 
building  of  what  may  be  called  the  first  palace  of  Berlin.  For  fifty  years  this  work  went  on 
slowly,  under  different  architects,  till  the  city  of  Berlin  set  fifty  masons  at  work  upon  it,  and 
in  1595  it  was  completed.  In  1604  further  additions  were  made  to  the  building,  all  of  which 
are  yet  standing.  In  1694,  Frederick  III.  appointed  Andreas  Schliiter,  architect  to  the  court, 
and  the  present  royal  palace  was  begun  by  him  five  years  later  and  completed  in  1716,  in  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William  I.  The  new  Chapel,  with  its  dome,  was  added  by  Frederick  William 
IV.,  the  brother  and  immediate  predecessor  of  the  late  Emperor  William. 

If  the  tourist  have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  make  an  excursion  from  Berlin  to  the  estates  of 
Prince  Bismarck  at  Varzin,  he  will  be  repaid  for  his  time,  though  the  chateau  itself,  like  most 
of  those  in  North  Germany,  is  not  a  very  large  or  imposing  edifice.  In  the  grounds  attached  to 
his  estate  the  great  Chancellor  takes  much  delight,  and  it  affords  him  pleasure  to  escort  his 
visitors  through  the  woody  paths  and  to  point  out  his  handsome  trees,  every  one  of  which  he 
knows.  In  the  long  nights  of  sleeplessness  through  which  the  cares  of  state  sometimes  compel 
him  to  pass,  he  spends  lonely  hours  in  pacing  these  solitudes.  When  we  saw  the  park  it  was 
lit  by  the  midnight  moon  which  silvered  the  outlines  of  graceful  marble  groups,  reflected  also 
in  a  little  stream  beyond,  and  spanned  by  a  light  bridge.  It  has  been  said  with  truth 
that  “there  is  more  in  this  formidable  prince  of  romantic  thoughts  and  German  sentimentality 
than  is  apparent ;  and  he  himself  has  been  known  to  acknowledge  this  with  a  smile  at  times, 
himself.” 

As  we  have  not  time  to  visit  Potsdam  Palace  and  gardens,  the  Versailles  of  Berlin,  a  stronger 
attraction  may  draw  us  to  Wittenberg,  a  little  town  not  to  be  passed  by,  seeing  that  beyond  all 
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other  places  it  is  interesting  as  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation  and  as  containing  the 
remains  of  the  reformers  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Formerly  the  capital  of  the  electorate  of 
Upper  Saxony,  Wittenberg  is  a  fortress  of  the  third  rank,  and  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Blbe,  fifty-five  miles  south-west  of  Berlin  and  fifty-nine  by  railway.  It  was  in  1508  that  Luther 
removed  to  Wittenberg,  ‘after  having  been  ordained  priest  the  year  before  at  the  close  of  his  three 
years’  retirement  in  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt.  In  Wittenberg  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
new  university,  founded  by  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony.  At  first  he  lectured  on  dialectics  and 
physics,  but  his  heart  was  already  given  to  theology,  and  in  1509  he  became  a' Bachelor  of  The¬ 
ology,  and  commenced  lecturing  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  discourses  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion,  and  the  noyelty  of  his  views  already  began  to  excite  attention.  Besides  lecturing,  he  began 
to  preach,  and  his  sermons  reached  a  wider  audience  and  produced  a  still  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence.  His  words,  as  Melanchthon  said,  “were  born  not  on  his  lips,  but  in  his  soul,”  and 
they  moved  profoundly  the  souls  of  all. those  who  heard  them. 

In  1510  or  1511  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  and  he  has  described  very  vividly  what 
he  saw  and  heard  there.  His  devout  and  unquestioning  reverence,  for  he  was  yet  in  his  own 
subsequent  view  “a  most  insane  Papist,”  appears  in  strange  contrast  with  his  awakened  thought¬ 
fulness  and  the  moral  indignation  at  the  abuses  of  the  Papacy  beginning  to  stir  within  him. 

O11  his  return  from  Rome  he  was  made  a  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  his  career  as  a 
reformer  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  system  of  indulgences  had  reached  a  scandalous 
height.  The  idea  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  forgive  sin  had  gradually  grown 
into  the  notion,  which  was  widely  spread,  that  the  pope  could  issue  pardons  of  his  own  free  will, 
which,  being  dispensed  to  the  faithful,  exonerated  them  from  the  consequences' of  their  trans¬ 
gressions.  The  sale  of  these  pardons  had  become  an  organized  part  of  the  papal  system.  Money 
was  largely  needed  at  Rome  to  feed  the  extravagances  of  the  papal  court ;  and  its  numerous 
emissaries  sought  everywhere  to  raise  funds  by  the  sale  of  “indulgences,”  as  they  were  called, 
for  the  sins  of  frail  humanity  :  the  principal  of  these  was  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Juterbock,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony.  Luther’s  indignation  at  the 
shameless  traffic  which  this  man  carried  on,  finally  became  irrepressible:  “God  willing,”  he 
exclaimed,  “I  will  beat  a  hole  in  his  drum.”  He  drew  out  ninety-five  theses  on  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences,  which  he  nailed  up  on  the  gate  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  and  which  he 
offered  to  maintain  in  the  university  against  all  impugners.  The  general  purport  of  these  theses 
was  to  deny  the  pope  all  right  to  forgive  sin.  “If  the  sinner  were  truly  contrite,  he  received 
complete  forgiveness.  The  pope’s  absolution  had  no  value  in  and  for  itself.” 

This  sudden  and  bold  step  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  awaken  a  widespread  excitement. 
The  news  of  it  spread  rapidly,  far  and  wide.  It  seemed  “as  if  angels  had  carried  it  to  the  ears 
of  all  men.”  Tetzel  was  forced  to  retreat  from  the  borders  of  Saxony  to  Frankfurt-on-tlie-Oder, 
where  he  drew  out  and  published  a  set  of  counter-theses,  and  publicly  committed  those  of  Luther 
to  the  flames.  The  students  at  Wittenberg  retaliated  by  burning  Tetzel’s  theses.  The  elector 
refused  to  interfere,  and  the  excitement  increased  as  new  combatants  —  Hochstratten,  Prierias 
and  Eck — entered  the  field.  Eck  was  an  able  man,  and  an  old  friend  of  Luther’s,  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  between  him  and  the  reformer  was  especially  vehement. 

The  scene  of  the  conflict  shifted  from  Wittenberg  when  the  bold  little  monk’s  arguments 
finally  aroused  the  powers  at  Rome.  Cardinal  Cajetan,  sent  as  a  legate  to  hear  and  determine 
his  case,  summoned  Luther  to  retract,  which  he  refused  to  do  and  fled  from  Augsburg  where 
he  had  gone  to  meet  the  papal  representative.  At  Leipsic,  he  subsequently  had  a  memorable 
disputation  with  Dr.  Eck,  in  which  the  subject  of  argument  was  no  longer  merely  the  question 
of  indulgences,  but  the  general  power  of  the  pope.  In  1520  he  published  his  famous  address  to 
the  “Christian  Nobles  of  Germany,”  and  in  the  same  year  his  treatise  on  “The  Babylonish 
Captivity  of  the  Chirrch.”  “These  works,”  says  Ranke,  “contain  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
Reformation.”  The  papal  bull  was  issued  against  him,  and  the  dread  document  was  burned 
before  an  assembled  multitude  of  doctors,  students  and  citizens  at  the  Elster  Gate  of  Wittenberg. 
After  the  Diet  at  Worms,  and  his  retreat  in  the  old  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  the  disorders  which 
sprang  up  in  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  recalled  Luther  to  Wittenberg.  Here  he  resumed 
with  renewed  energy  his  interrupted  work,  engaged  in  his  unseemly  controversy  with  Erasmus, 
and  married  his  wife  Catherine  von  Bora.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  this  town  that  beyond  all 
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other  German  cities  it  is  associated  with  the  work  of  Luther.  There  is  another  Wittenberg, 
generally  for  distinction  spelt  Wittenberge,  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin ;  and  this  has  some¬ 
times  been  taken  by  travellers  as  the  site  of  Luther’s  University,  in  which,  also,  according  to 


the  great  dramatist,  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  studied  once  upon  a  time.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  we  should  be  shown  Hamlet’s  rooms,  as  Juliet’s  tomb  is  actually  shown 
at  Verona ;  and  it  is  only  the  memorials  of  Luther  and  his  associate  Melanchthon,  which  greet 
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us  when  we  alight  at  the  little  country  station.  The  town  was  reached  after  ten  minutes’  walk 
along  a  pleasant  road,  in  which  is  to  be  seen  an  oak,  planted  on  the  spot  where  Luther  burned 
the  Pope’s  bull.  The  town  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  opening  about  halfway 
up  into  a  wide  market-place,  which  on  market-days  is  crowded  by  country  people  offering  the 
produce  of  their  farms  and  gardens.  It  is  amusing  to  note  their  various  costumes  and  to  listen 
to  their  lively  provincial  talk. 

There  are  two  fine  bronze  statues  near  each  other  in  the  open  space,  each  under  its  Gothic 
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canopy;  with  admirable  fidelity  and  spirit  portraying  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  On  the  pedestal 
of  each  is  a  characteristic  motto,  that  on  Luther’s  being  a  couplet  of  his  own  : 

“  Ist’s  Gottes  Werk,  so  wird’s  bestehti, 

Ist’s  Menschenwerk,  wird’s  untergehn.” 

“If  it  is  God’s  work,  it  will  endure;  if  it  is  man’s  work,  it  will  perish;”  while  that  on 
Melanchthon’s  is  the  text  of  Scripture,  “Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
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bond  of  peace.”  At  the  end  of  the  town  is  reached  the  Schlosskirche,  a  large  building  with  a 
tower,  plain  and  unpretending  enough,  but  for  ever  famous  as  the  church  on  whose  door  Luther 
nailed,  on  the  31st  of  October,  15x7,  his  ninety-five  theses  against  the  doctrine  of  indulgences 
and  similar  corruptions  of  the  truth.  That  challenge  from  the  brave  young  Wittenberg  professor 
was  the  critical  point  in  the  Reformation.  It  would  have  been  something  to  see  the  veritable 
doors  to  which  the  document  was  fastened,  but  these  were  destroyed  in  1813  by  the  French  ;  and 


Luther’s  Room,  Wittenberg. 


in  place  of  them  a  pair  of  bronze  gates  have  been  set  up,  very  finely  executed,  with  the  theses  in 
the  original  Latin  text  engraved  upon  them.  In  the  church  are  buried  both  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon.  The  apartments  of  Luther  in  the  old  university  are  kept  much  as  when  he  occupied  them, 
and  have  a  delightful  air  of  quiet  and  “learned  leisure,”  looking  out  upon  a  pleasant  close,  which 
might  have  been  a  “quad  ”  of  one  of  the  smaller  colleges  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  the  room 
where  Luther  wrote,  his  table,  massive  and  worm-eaten,  still  remains,  also  his  library  chair,  and 
in  a  glass  case,  or  “press,”  the  jug  from  which  he  used  drink,  a  piece  of  embroidery  wrought  in 
gold  thread  by  Catherine  his  wife,  with  a  few  MSS.  and  books.  In  the  adjoining  lecture-room 
is  his  professor’s  desk,  on  one  side  of  which  is  his  full-length  portrait,  on  the  other,  that  of 
Melanchthon.  These  portraits  are  remarkably  fine  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  Luther’s  is  attested  also 
by  a  cast  of  his  head,  taken  after  his  death,  and  hanging  up  in  one  of  these  apartments. 

The  University  of  Wittenberg  exists  no  longer,  having  been  incorporated,  in  1817,  with  that 
of  Halle.  A  theological  college  now  occupies  part  of  the  building,  while  another  is  set  apart  as 
a  school,  from  which  may  be  heard  the  voices  of  many  children  rising  in  sweet  harmony,  singing 
a  German  chorale.  Nothing  could  more  beautifully  fall  in  with  the  associations  of  the  scene. 

On  our  journey  from  Wittenberg  to  Leipsic  we  will  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  visit  the  old 
castle  of  the  town  of  Merseburg  on  the  Saale,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  the  same  name  in  Prus¬ 
sian  Saxony.  The  Schloss  is  a  picturesque  edifice,  dating  mostly  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
still  tenanted  and  haunted  by  such  modern  scenes  as  that  of  the  gallant  hussar  making  up  to  the 
pretty  washingwomen  of  our  illustration.  This  building  was  once  a  residence  of  the  Saxon 
princes.  The  cathedral  of  Merseburg,  a  noble  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture,  is  surmounted 
by  four  beautiful  towers,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  organs  (with  four  hundred  pipes)  in  Germany. 
It  contains  the  monument  of  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  an  aspirant  to  the  imperial  title,  who  was  here 
defeated  and  slain,  in  1080,  by  Henry  IV.  ;  a  bronze  plate  in  low  relief,  probably  the  oldest 
mediaeval  effigy  extant.  It  was  near  this  town  also  that  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler  gained 
his  famous  victory  over  the  Hungarians  in  934. 

A  short  railway  journey  brings  us  to  Leipsic,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  both  commercial 
activity  and  intellectual  life  in  Germany.  Its  fairs  are  famous  all  over  the  world  ;  and  even  at  a 
comparatively  quiet  time  the  aspect  of  the  narrow  streets  is  one  of  busy  life,  and  the  great  book¬ 
shops  in  particular  are  very  attractive. 

The  Museum  at  Leipsic  will  interest  11s  chiefly  by  some  fine  Murillos,  and  by  a  splendid  col- 
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lection  of  engravings,  historically  arranged,  and  deserving  prolonged  study.  For  the  rest,  the 
sights  of  the  town  are  soon  exhausted ;  nor  is  there  anything  very  remarkable  in  its  public 
buildings,  except  for  the  way  in  which  the  theatre  towers  above  everything  else,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  place ;  its  terrace,  in  the  rear,  commanding  some  wide  and  lovely  public  gardens 
with  a  pleasant  lake,  which  occupy  the  place  of  the  old  city  ramparts,  and  are  a  great  attraction 


to  the  inhabitants.  The  front  of  the  theatre,  with  an  imposing  Corinthian  portico,  looks  upon 
the  Augustus  Platz,  a  vast  open  square  which  is  generally,  however,  rather  empty  and  a  great 
contrast  to  the  picturesque  and  lively  Market-Platz  in  another  part  of  the  town,  with  its  quaint 
old  buildings,  and  gabled  Rathhaus  with  its  singular  tower.  But  there  are  times  when  the 
Augustus  Platz  also  teems  with  busy  life.  The  great  Easter  fair  brings  to  Eeipsic  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  all  the  chief  booksellers  in  Europe.  And  the  “Christmas  Tree  Fair,”  of  more 
local  and  domestic  interest,  is  a  great  sight  for  the  visitor. 

Our  winter  scene  in  Leipsic,  taken  from  a  water-color  drawing,  shows  the  exterior  of  the 
oldest  church  in  the  city,  the  colonnade  in  front  of  it  and,  in  the  corner,  part  of  the  “architectu¬ 
ral  pearl,”  the  “  Furstenhaus”  or  palace.  The  steep-roofed  church  in  the  centre  is  St.  Paul’s, 
formerly  appertaining  to  a  Dominican  cloister,  and  which  has  passed  through  many  alterations. 
In  the  year  1519  a  road  was  cut  through  the  entranceway  of  the  church  because  it  interrupted 
the  line  of  defence  between  the  Henker  fort  and  the  Grimmaischem  gate,  which  formerly  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  just  beyond  the  tall  gabled  house  which  is  now  the  Cafe  Frangais. 
On  this  account  two  gable  ends  were  built  later  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  were 
attached  to  the  chaplain’s  house.  In  1813  the  Grimmaischem  gate  opened  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  but  in  1843  A  had  disappeared  ;  the  gable  ends  of  the  church  have  been  replaced  by  the 
colonnade  shown  in  our  illustration. 

The  Furstenhaus  was  built  in  1575  by  the  councillor  Dr.  Georg  Roth  ;  in  1648  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  University  and  was  occupied  as  the  favorite  lodging  of  the  prince, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  still  standing,  and  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
architecture  in  the  city. 

From  Salzburg,  on  the  Austrian  boundary,  many  roads  lead  into  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  all 
of  them  rich  in  scenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  The  valley  of  the  Pongau,  with  its  ravines  and 
torrents  through  the  cloven  rocks,  is  especially  wonderful.  But  this  time  our  route  takes  us 
altogether  away  from  this  mountain  district  to  the  city  of  Munich.  The  Alps  are  left  behind, 
rising  from  the  plain  like  a  stupendous  barrier ;  the  beautiful  Chiemsee,  the  largest  lake  in 
Bavaria,  is  passed  ;  and  over  a  perfectly  level  country  we  journey  to  the  Bavarian  metropolis, 
the  environs  of  which,  skirted,  as  it  seems,  for  some  miles  by  the  railway,  rise  straggling  out 
of  meadows  and  marshes  without  order  or  picturesqueness.  The  attention,  however,  is  arrested 
near  the  point  of  arrival,  by  a  modern  building  of  fine  proportions  with  a  Doric  colonnade ;  in 
front  of  which  is  a  gigantic  bronze  statue  of  a  robed  woman  crowned  with  laurel  and  holding  a 
wreath  aloft.  This  is  the  celebrated  Bavaria — a  statue  sixty-one  and  a  half  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  of  twenty-eight  and  a  half  more — a  total  of  ninety  feet.  The  wreath  is  in  her  left 
hand ;  a  sword  in  her  right :  the  Bavarians  are  an  intensely  patriotic  people,  and  the  symbols 
denote  that  which  they  regard  as  the  twofold  honor  of  their  country,  military  prowess  and  intel¬ 
lectual  glory.  Those  who  are  curiously  disposed  may  climb  this  wonderful  statue  by  steps  in 
the  interior,  and  from  apertures  in  the  laurel  crown  may  survey  the  whole  city  of  Munich.  The 
building  in  front  of  which  it  stands  is  called  the  “Hall  of  Fame”  ( Rulimeshalle ),  a  kind  of 
Walhalla  dedicated  to  the  famous  personages  of  Bavarian  story. 

The  nearer  survey  is  full  of  interest,  although  hardly  bearing  out  the  enthusiastic  estimate 
of  their  capital  by  the  Bavarians  themselves,  as  the  Florence  of  the  North.  “The  Isar  rolling 
rapidly”  is  not  quite  the  Arno;  and  in  the  flat  surroundings  of  Munich  there  is  no  Fiesole. 
Then,  apart  from  this,  the  palaces  and  galleries  of  the  Bavarian  town,  attractive  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  can  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  an  imitation.  The  modern  classic  style  of 
their  architecture  destroys  much  of  their  effect ;  and  in  the  wide  open  places  where  they  stand 
their  aspect  is  dreary.  Very  anti-German  too  are  the  words  by  which  the  chief  edifices  are 
described.  With  such  facility  of  compounding  terms  as  their  language  pre-eminently  possesses, 
why  resort  to  the  Greek  for  words  which  can  never  be  less  than  barbarous  to  the  Teutonic 
ears — as  Pinakolhek  and  Glyptothek?  The  Maximilianeum  may  be  tolerated,  especially  as  the 
analogy  is  countenanced  by  other  towns,  as  the  Johanneum  of  Dresden,  and  many  other  ceums 
elsewhere. 

But  enough  of  ungracious  criticism  ;  let  us  enter  the  buildings  themselves ;  and,  called  by 
whatever  name,  they  are  most  attractive  and  beautiful  in  their  contents.  True,  they  are  far  below 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  do  not  even  come  up  to  that  of  Vienna  ;  but  there  is  enough  for  wonder 
and  delight,  as  well  as  for  lengthened  study. 

In  interest  of  a  different  kind,  the  National  Museum  is  very  rich  ;  and  no  visitor  should  omit 
a  survey,  however  hurried,  of  its  ample  and  well-arranged  stores.  The  building  itself  is  a  very 
noble  one,  and  far  surpasses  the  other  in  effect,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  line  of  a  wide  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  street,  the  Maximilianstrasse,  and  standing  a  little  way  back  from  a  forecourt  beautifully 
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embellished  by  the  art  of  the  landscape  gardener.  In  this  building,  as  indeed  throughout  the 
Bavarian  capital,  the  image  that  continually  rises  before  the  imagination  of  the  tourist  is  that 
of  the  king,  Ludwig  I.,  who  did  so  much  to  give  to  this  second-rate  German  city  an  interest  as 
an  art-centre  and  a  school  of  painting  that  has  made  it  rival  even  Paris.  More  even  on  inter¬ 
national  than  on  strictly  German  grounds  the  Munich  school  of  painting  is  entitled  to  special 
consideration.  Of  the  two  great  camps  into  which  modern  European  art  has  been  divided,  those 
of  Paris  and  Munich,  much — possibly  too  much — has  beeen  written,  printed  and  said ;  and  to 
which  of  these  posterity  will  award  the  palm  of  greater  merit  and  usefulness  is  still  an  open 
question.  But  to  Munich  is  certainly  due  the  honor  not  only  of  maintaining  so  long  the  standard 
of  the  national  art  against  the  all-powerful  influences  of  “the  capital  of  civilization,”  but  of 
providing  for  the  students  of  all  nations  a  school  of  art  that  should  tend  to  counteract  the  errors 
of  the  too  brilliant  Latins.  The  Bavarian  capital  has  been  first  for  many  years  in  its  revival  of 
fresco-painting  and  of  religious  art;  in  its  academic  abstraction  and  monumental  style  of  history, 
induced  partly  by  the  practice  of  fresco-painting ;  and  first  in  the  number  of  men  of  genius  that 
have  proceeded  from  its  ateliers  and  been  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  the  revivalists  congregated 
there  under  the  friendly  patronage  of  King  Ludwig. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  era  of  new  things  and  the  breaking  up  of  so  many  old 
ones,  when  the  furnace  of  the  French  Revolution  was  burning  up  so  many  conventional  ideas, — 
all,  indeed,  that  were  not  young  and  untried, — the  conservatism  of  Germany  was  still  very  strong. 
Carstans,  who  still  enjoys  a  certain  reputation  as  a  great  painter,  was  the  head  of  the  school  of 
art.  He  died  just  two  years  before  the  close  of  the  century,  at  which  time  Pieter  von  Langer 
had  the  charge,  first  of  the  Diisseldorf  schools,  afterwards  of  those  of  Munich,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  driving  away  the  young  men  who  thought  for  themselves.  He  was  fond,  like  the 
Eastern  king,  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  poppies  that  rose  taller  than  their  neighbors.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  Hess,  and  afterwards,  very  nearly  Schwan thaler,  were  among  his  victims.  The  public 
interest  was  too  much  absorbed  in  the  great  national  struggles  then  going  on,  and  the  two 
banished  painters  found  in  Rome  a  number  of  men  of  their  own  age  who  had  followed  their 
destiny  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  change. 

With  Cornelius  originated  the  revival  of  fresco-painting, — an  art  that  had  then  been  discon¬ 
tinued  for  a  century  and  a  half.  First  at  the  Casa  Bartholdy,  on  the  Pincio,  and  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  in  the  Villa  Massimi,  the  skilful  drawfing  and  heroic  style  of  design  of  the  band  of 
men  who  were  to  effect  one  of  the  o-reatest  and  most  sudden  revolutions  ever  known  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  art  were  first  shown  to  the  world.  Prince  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  was  at  that  time,  also,  in 
Rome,  and  associated  in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  painters,— a  poet  himself,  and  aspiring 
to  other  distinctions  than  those  that  Fortune  had  in  store  for  him.  And  in  fact,  it  is  as  an 
efficient  and  fortunate  patron  that  he  has  become  famous  in  modern  history,  Munich,  under  his 
rule,  having  risen  from  an  obscure  German  city,  visited  by  no  one  save  from  necessity,  to  a 
capital  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  the  world  for  its  architecture,  its  sculpture,  its  painting, 
its  theatre.  From  the  day  on  which  he  succeeded  his  father,  the  13th  October,  1825,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  task.  New  streets  and  great  thoroughfares  stretched  out  before  him — the  walls 
of  the  narrow,  old  town  had  already  been  taken  down  by  his  father — and  great  churches,  galleries 
and  public  monuments  rose  like  magic.  First  the  Glyptothek  and  the  Pinakothek — sculpture- 
gallery  and  picture-gallery — were  designed,  and  Cornelius  left  the  Villa  Massimi  to  begin  his 
fresco-work  on  the  former.  Arrived  in  Munich,  he  found  Sehwanthaler  ready  to  be  associated 
with  the  work  in  progress  as  sculptor.  To  fill  the  Glyptothek  when  it  was  completed  was  not 
so  easy;  nor  is  it  now  possible  that  antique  remains  of  the  highest  excellence  can  again  be  found; 
so  that  any  new  collection  can  scarcely  rival  those  of  Rome,  Paris  and  London.  To  bring 
together  a  great  metropolitan  gallery  of  pictures  was  also  an  almost  impossible  task  ;  but  the 
king  had  a  considerable  number  to  begin  with,  and  he  was  not  scrupulous  in  drawing  away 
from  other  towns,  such  as  Nuremberg,  whatever  could  be  carried  to  the  capital,  making  repara¬ 
tion  by  various  means,  as  in  the  establishment  of  the  Moritz  Kapelle,  with  its  numerous  but  very 
second-rate  assemblage  of  early  German  church  pictures,  and  the  celebration  of  Albrecht  Diirer 
by  statue  and  festival.  From  Diisseldorf  also  the  collection  of  pictures  was  removed,  and  long 
before  his  abdication  the  king  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  city  endowed  with  one  of  the 
leading  national  galleries  in  Europe. 
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The  theatre,  the  largest  in  Germany  and  capable  of  accommodating  twenty-four  hundred 
spectators,  rose  at  the  same  time  and  was  embellished  with  sculptures  and  paintings.  The  Hof- 
garten  was  also  surrounded  by  its  arcade  lined  with  frescoes  by  the  rising  students  of  the  school, 
exhibiting  to  the  public  in  the  open  air  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Bavaria,  from 
the  time  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  the  first  of  Ludwig’s  line  ;  and  the  Isar  Thor,  a  solid  triumphal 
arch,  was  painted  in  fresco  along  the  upper  part.  This  painting  has  suffered  much  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  pictures  in  the  Hofgarten,  although  under  a  roof,  being  open  to  the  air  in  the 
front,  are  partially  wearing  away.  The  English  Garden,  as  it  is  called,  was  afterwards  laid  out, 
and  the  addition  to  the  Residenz,  the  Neu  Bau,  designed  by  Klenze  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  1,250,000  thalers.  Here  the  revived  art  of  fresco,  in  the  hands  of 
Schnorr,  executed  its  greatest  modern  triumph,  at  least  until  the  Ludwigskirche  was  completed. 

In  these  buildings,  all  by  the  architect  Von  Klenze,  were  to  be  seen,  however,  only  a  portion 
of  the  king’s  improvements.  The  old  churches,  the  Domkirche,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  “Sanctus 
Petrus,  Patron  Urbis  et  Orbis, ”  and  the  others,  were  not  to  Ludwig’s  taste ;  the  architect,  Gaert- 
ner,  was  called  in,  and  the  All  Saints’  (Allerheiligenkirche),  the  Ludwigskirche,  and  one  or  two 
others  were  commenced.  On  entering  the  first,  the  Court  Chapel,  which  is  a  Byzantine  edifice, 
the  first  impression  that  the  visitor  receives  is  that  the  sanctum  is  darkened,  but  when  his  eye 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  gloom  he  experiences  the  effect  of  being  enclosed  in  an  arc  of  beaten 
gold.  Above  him  he  sees  Christ  descending  from  the  upper  regions  of  the  sky ;  below  Him  is 
the  Blessed  Virgin  enthroned,  looking  up  in  adoration,  and  on  either  side  of  her,  apart,  against 
the  gold  background,  are  four  monumental  figures ;  first,  right  and  left,  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
outside  of  them,  Moses  and  Aaron.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arch  are  the  seven  sacraments.  The 
adornments  of  the  church  are  the  work  of  Hess,  so  prolific  in  frescoes. 

The  Ludwigskirche,  cruciform  shaped,  is  still  finer,  more  elaborate  and  quite  elevated  in  art. 
The  paintings  are  by  Cornelius.  “The  Last  Judgment,”  a  picture  of  vast  proportions,  covers 
the  entire  end  of  the  chancel.  Here  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  which  had  inspired 
Giotto  in  the  Arena  Chapel,  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the  Sistine,  although  the  Fates  denied  them 
both  the  full  fruition  of  their  desires,  has  been  carried  out  in  a  philosophical  manner.  “The 
Creation”  and  “The  Last  Judgment”  occupy  the  chancel;  “The  Nativity”  and  “The  Cruci¬ 
fixion,”  the  ends  of  the  transepts;  the  four  Evangelists  and  four  Prophets,  the  walls  leading  to 
these  and  the  great  central  ceiling  shows  us  the  Sanctus  Spiritus,  surrounded  by  angels  on  white 
clouds, — the  four  large  angles  of  the  square  of  the  ceiling  being  filled  by  four  groups  of  con¬ 
fessors  of  the  faith,  kings  and  benefactors,  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs,  priests 
and  monks.  There  is  only  one  of  the  new  churches  in  pointed  Gothic,  the  Pfarrkirche,  in  the 
Au  suburb,  by  the  architect,  Ohrmuller,  which  is  also  illuminated  with  paintings,  and  the  nine¬ 
teen  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  made  at  the  Glasmalerei  established  at  the  royal 
expense  by  King  Ludwig.  These  are  subjects  from  the  Life  of  the  Virgin,  but  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  pictures  designed  and  painted  by  Hess  and  his  pupils,  irrespective  of  their  application  to 
windows  and  their  production  in  the  transparent  medium  of  glass. 

Some  of  the  older  churches,  however,  are  also  worthy  of  our  tourist’s  attention  ; — the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  is  the  see  for  the  archbishopric  of  Munich-Freising,  built  between  1468  and  1494, 
and  remarkable  for  its  two  square  towers  with  their  octagonal  upper  stories  capped  by  cupolas 
and  its  thirty  lofty  and  highly  decorated  windows;  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  or  St.  Michael’s, 
which  contains  a  monument  by  Thorwaldsen  to  Eugene  Beauharnais ;  the  Theatinerkirche, 
completed  in  1767,  and  containing  the  burying  vaults  of  the  royal  family;  the  beautiful  modern 
church  of  St.  Mariahilf,  with  its  gorgeously  painted  glass  and  exquisite  wood-carvings ;  the 
round  church  or  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  with  its  dome  resting  on  sixty-four  monoliths  of  gray 
Tyrolean  marble  and  resplendent  with  gold,  frescoes  and  noble  works  of  art. 

The  seven  millions  of  good  thalers  which  King  Ludwig  is  said  to  have  spent  on  the  embel¬ 
lishment  of  his  city  produced  various  other  buildings,  improvements  and  decorations  which  still 
remain  as  his  monument,  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  succeeded  him  in  1848,  followed  his 
father’s  example.  The  post-office  is  a  noticeable  building;  the  new  palace  includes  the  older 
royal  residence,  the  treasury  and  chapel,  antiquarian  collections,  etc. ;  the  banqueting  hall  is 
rich  in  sculpture,  by  Schwanthaler,  and  in  fresco  and  other  painting.  The  old  Pinakothek, 
erected  in  1836  by  Klenze,  and  containing  300,000  engravings,  9,000  drawings,  a  collection  of 
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Etruscan  remains,  etc.,  is  supplemented  by  the  new  Pinakothek,  completed  in  1853  and  devoted 
to  the  works  of  recent  artists.  The  Glyptothek  contains  twelve  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  the  works  of  such  moderns  as  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  etc. 
Of  the  landscape  artists  of  this  time  of  revival  and  activity,  Rottmann  was  the  favorite  of  King 
Ludwig,  and  in  the  Pinakothek  there  is  a  chamber  fitted  up  for  his  works  exclusively — perhaps 
the  most  perfect  exhibition-room  in  the  world.  The  centre  of  this  apartment  is  roofed  over;  this 
roof  supported  on  marble  shafts,  and  the  spectator,  standing  under  the  shade,  sees  the  pictures 
all  round  him  illuminated  by  the  diffused  light,  without  reflections,  from  the  large  lantern 
above  him. 

All  these  works  furnished  an  immense  field  for  the  artist,  and  this  activity  was  communicated 
to  other  channels,  one  of  the  developments  being  a  scheme  of  an  Art-Union,  which  immediately 
became  popular.  The  plan  of  an  annual  subscription,  with  the  chance  of  getting  pictures  and 
the  certaintv  of  a  published  engraving,  has  been  successful  all  over  Germany  ;  every  capital  city, 
■and  some  of  the  provincial  ones,  now  having  a  Kunst-Verein ,  and  the  engravings  circulated  by 
these  are  of  a  much  higher  class  than  those  produced  by  similar  associations  in  any  other  country. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  Bavarian  capital  upon  the  critical  visitor,  however,  is  in  a 
great  measure  a  question  of  temperament  and  training.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  a 
school  of  art  must  grow  like  a  constitutional  government,  that  no  leading  man  and  no  gathering 
together  of  genius  and  talent,  can  avail  ;  that  intellect,  indeed,  has  little  to  do  with  art,  which 
is  color  in  painting,  form  in  sculpture,  and  something  else  in  architecture, — all  uninstructive 
and  pleasure  giving  only.  But  these  Bavarian  reformers  deserve  their  place  in  history. 

The  city  itself  scarcely  offers  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  Renais¬ 
sance.  So  far  as  it  was  a  chief  centre  among  Teutonic  peoples  it  might  claim  to  give  local  color 
and  expression  to  what  might  be  called  national  aspirations.  In  geographical  position  it  has  the 
distinction,  exceptional  though  not  wholly  felicitious,  of  being  the  highest  capital  in  Europe, 
with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Madrid.  It  is  planted,  like  the  capital  of  Spain,  on  a  bare 
and  bald  plateau  so  intolerably  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer  that  statues  and  pictures  in 
the  nude,  or  in  demi-toilette ,  find  themselves  somewhat  uncomfortable  and  out  of  place.  There 
seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  a  correspondence  between  climate  and  art,  and  the  somewhat 
harsh  Bavarian  skies  are  not  always  in  accord  with  King  Ludwig’s  open  arcades,  statues  and 
temples  of  fame. 

The  present  name  of  the  city  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Henry  the  Lion  raised  the  Villa  Munichen  from  its  previous  obscurity  by  establishing  a  mint 
within  its  precincts  and  making  it  the  chief  emporium  for  the  salt  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Halle  and  the  neighboring  districts.  In  the  thirteenth  centurv,  the  dukes  of  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  selected  Munich  for  their  residence,  built  the  Ludwigsburg — some  parts  of  whose  original 
structure  still  exist, — and  surrounded  the  town  with  walls  and  other  fortified  defences.  In  1327 
the  old  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  very 
much  on  the  plan  which  it  still  exhibits ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  fortifications  were  razed  to  the  ground,  that  the  limits  of  the  town  were  enlarged  to  any 
extent.  The  last  fifty  years  indeed  comprise  the  true  history  of  Munich,  since  within  that  period 
all  its  finest  buildings  have  been  erected,  its  character  as  a  focus  of  artistic  activity  developed, 
its  population  more  than  doubled,  and  its  material  prosperity  augmented  in  a  proportionate 
degree. 

In  addition  to  the  many  buildings  intended  either  solely  for  the  adornment  of  the  city,  or  to 
serve  as  depositories  for  works  of  art,  Munich  possesses  numerous  scientific,  literary  and  benevo¬ 
lent  institutions,  alike  remarkable  for  the  architectural  and  artistic  beauty  of  their  external 
appearance,  and  the  liberal  spirit  which  characterizes  their  internal  organization.  The  library 
which  is  enriched  by  the  biblical  treasures  of  numerous  suppressed  monasteries ;  the  university, 
with  which  that  of  Landschut  was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  now  known  as  the  Ludwig-Maxi- 
milian  University;  the  numerous  medical  and  other  schools  in  association  with  it,  the  library  of 
160,000  volumes,  and  various  museums  and  cabinets;  the  Observatory,  supplied  with  numerous 
first-rate  instruments  by  Fraunhofer  and  Reichenbach  ;  the  gymnasia,  the  hospitals,  the 
academies,  the  public  gardens, — are  all  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  National  Museum,  on  the  Maximilianstrasse,  with  its  grounds  beautifully 
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laid  out  with  shrubs.  The  collection  includes  antiquities  of  every  kind,  domestic,  industrial, 
military ;  and  the  chronological  order  of  classification  is  so  admirably  maintained  that  to  pass 
from  room  to  room  is  like  reading  successive  chapters  of  richly  illustrated  history.  Thus  one 
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series  of  chambers  displays  the  armor,  weapons  and  dress  of  the  early  times,  from  suits  of  chain 
mail  worn  in  the  fourteenth  century  down  to  the  very  pistols  and  the  celebrated  cane  of  Freder¬ 
ick  the  Great ;  another  room  contains  models  of  ships,  from  the  cumbrous  galleys  of  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  century  warfare  to  the  steamships  of  modern  times.  Church  architecture  and 
adornments  are  largely  represented,  as  are  also  the  arts  of  carving  in  wood  and  ivory ;  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  staining  of  glass;  MS.  illumination  and  early  printing,  and  much  beside.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  tapestry  is  very  large  and  valuable,  so  is  that  of  porcelain  and  ceramic  ware.  The 
whole  is  a  complete  index  to  the  industrial  and  artistic  progress  of  Bavaria,  while  other  countries 
are  not  excluded.  A  little  room,  always  crowded  with  curious  spectators,  contains  a  number  of 
instruments  of  torture,  including  a  rack,  a  spiked  chair,  a  loaded  scourge,  thumbscrews,  duck¬ 
ing-stool  and  so  on — means  by  which,  in  former  ages,  men  attempted  to  check  immorality,  and 
in  particular  to  suppress  differences  of  opinion  on  religious  matters !  It  is  a  mournful  sight — 
yet  one  to  enkindle  thankfulness  and  hope.  Booking  on  it,  one  feels  that  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  is  not  quite  a  dream. 

But  perhaps  the  most  unique  part  of  this  admirable  exhibition  is  in  the  series  of  large  wall- 
pictures  carried  on  through  all  the  rooms  on  one  of  the  floors,  and  illustrating  the  history  of 
Bavaria  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  time.  The  paintings  may  not  be  in  the  highest 
style  of  art,  but  they  are  fairly  well  executed,  and  tell  their  story  well.  It  is  impossible  to 
bestow  on  them  more  than  a  hasty  glance,  but  that  is  enough  to  show  the  great  value  of  such 
representations  of  a  people’s  annals,  supposing  it  to  be  faithful  to  the  main  facts.  The  dullest 
could  thus  read  the  story  of  their  country,  and  become  familiar  with  great  deeds. 

Another  series  of  pictures,  by  all  means  to  be  seen,  will  be  found  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
King’s  Palace,  a  stately  building  copied  from  the  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  and  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  city.  These  paintings  are  in  fresco  by  Julius  Schuorr,  and  represent  the  personages  and 
events  of  the  Nibelimgenlied.  In  the  Entrance  Hall  are  portrayed  the  chief  persons  of  the  poem, 
Siegfried  and  Kriemhild,  Gunther  and  Brunhild,  with  the  rest :  then  follow  four  rooms ;  each 
are  called  after  the  chief  events  portrayed  in  it,  the  Marriage  Hall,  the  Hall  of  Treachery,  the 
Hall  of  Revenge  and  the  Hall  of  Mourning. 

A  visit  should  by  all  means  be  paid  to  the  Munich  Cemetery,  often  called  (as  every  reader  of 
Eongfellow  knows)  “God’s  Acre,”  but  more  usually  the  “  Court  of  Peace”  ( Friedhof ).  It  is  of 
great  extent,  and  has  some  interesting  monuments.  But  the  most  striking  scene  is  one  which 
will  affect  different  visitors  differently ;  from  which  some  will  shrink,  but  which  is  strangely 
impressive.  Between  death  and  the  funeral  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  placed  here  in  a  kind  of 
corridor  behind  a  glass  screen,  with  the  coffin  lid  so  raised  as  to  show  the  sleeping  form.  There 
lie  old  and  young  in  their  last  rest,  often  decked  by  loving  hands  with  flowers ;  while  friends 
come  wistfully  or  tearfully  to  bid  farewell.  A  stranger’s  eye  might  seem  almost  a  profanation 
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there ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  so ;  no  one  is  questioned,  none  interfered  with :  the  place  seems  to 
forbid  all  idle  curiosity:  the  spirit  is  one  of  mournful  sympathy,  and  of  sadness  relieved  by  hope 
and  peace.  At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  (three  in  the  afternoon  generally),  the  coffins  of  those 
to  be  interred  are  closed :  the  priest  or  pastor  appears — for  the  cemetery  is  common  ground  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic;  and  a  short  service  is  held  at  the  grave.  “Such  scenes,”  says  a 
traveller,  “  I  am  told,  were  once  frequent  in  Germany  ;  but  are  now  almost  peculiar  to  Munich. 
'In  that  case,’  retorted  an  American  visitor  at  a  table  d’hote,  ‘I  congratulate  the  rest  of  Europe!’ 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  visited  the  spot,  thought  the  custom  touching  and  beautiful.” 

WE  will  make  our  entry  into  the  Austrian  Empire  at  its  most  important  seaport  and  the 
most  considerable  trading  town  on  the  Adriatic,  Triest,  the  ancient  Tergeste  or  Tergesteum 
of  the  Romans.  Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Triest,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  it 
is  ninety  miles  south-west  of  Laibach,  on  the  Vienna  and  Triest  Railway.  Our  illustration 
shows  its  picturesque  situation ;  its  history  dates  back  to  51  B.  C.  when  it  was  overrun  and  plun¬ 
dered  by  neighboring  tribes.  It  was  much  improved  by  the  Emperor  Augustus ;  and  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Austria  in  1382.  Its  present  prosperity  it  owes  chiefly  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  who  constituted  it  a  free  port,  and  to  Maria  Theresa.  Since  the  year  1816  Triest 
has  borne  the  title  of  “The  Most  Loyal  of  Towns.”  It  is  an  imperial  free  city,  and  attached 
to  and  belonging  to  it  is  a  territory  forty-six  square  miles  in  extent,  consisting  of  the  slopes 
of  the  Triestiner  Karst ,  which  decline  somewhat  abruptly  toward  the  Adriatic  shore.  The  city 
of  Triest,  in  which  the  population  of  the  district  is  almost  wholly  massed,  the  other  places  being 
only  small  villages,  consists  of  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  or  Theresienstadt,  and  the  two 
suburbs,  Josefstadt  and  Franzenstadt.  The  old  town,  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  castle,  forms  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  city,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  narrow 
streets  and  black  walls.  It  contains  the  cathedral,  an  early  Byzantine  edifice  of  uncertain  date, 
into  the  walls  of  which  stones  bearing  Roman  inscriptions  and  carving  have  been  built,  and  the 
tower  of  which  is  said  to  rest  on  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  new  town,  with 
broad  streets  built  in  regular  parallelograms  and  handsome  houses,  occupies  the  plain  that  fronts 
the  sea.  Between  these  two  divisions  runs  the  Corso,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  The 
Tergesteum ,  in  the  new  town,  is  a  splendid  modern  edifice,  built  in  1842,  and  containing  a 
bazaar,  a  grand  concert  and  ball  room,  exchange  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  offices  of  the 
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Austrian  Lloyd’s,  the  largest  establishment  in  Europe  for  sea-steamers.  To  the  north,  on  the 
sea-shore,  is  the  new  and  magnificent  Lazaretto,  with  a  harbor  in  which  sixty  vessels  can  be 
quarantined  at  one  time.  There  are  numerous  churches  for  Greeks,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  and  the  population  includes  Germans,  Americans,  Italians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Dalmatians,  etc.  ,  but  Italian  is  the  prevailing  language.  Triest  is  a  free  port,  and  the 
harbor,  the  entrance  to  which  is  uninterrupted  by  islands  or  sandbanks,  is  well  protected. 

In  Vienna  the  great  sight  is  the  city  itself — a  scene  of  busy  life  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in 
London  or  Paris.  The  general  plan  of  the  city  is  peculiar.  The  central  part  is  surrounded  by 
a  series  of  broad,  open  spaces  or  “  Rings,”  often  planted  with  trees,  answering  somewhat  to  the 
Parisian  boulevards,  but  wider.  These  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  and^  are 
lined  in  many  parts  with  the  most  sumptuous  edifices,  palaces,  theatres,  public  buildings — 
either  complete  or  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  Grecian  orders  of  architecture  still  prevail; 
and  several  of  the  incomplete  buildings  are  of  surpassing  costliness  and  splendor — notably,  the 
Hall  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Rathhaus,  and  the  University — all  within  a  short  distance. 
When  these  and  half  a  dozen  structures  on  a  corresponding  scale  are  finished,  they  will  form, 
with  the  New  Opera,  a  chain  of  buildings  almost  unequalled  in  their  style  since  the  brightest 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Beyond  the  Rings  there  lie  a  series  of  suburbs,  in  the  aggregate  much  surpassing  the  city  in 
extent ;  they  seem,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as  separate  towns,  since  at  every  corner  we 
see  not  only  the  name  of  the  street  but  the  designation  of  the  “Stadt”  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  northern  and  eastern  suburbs  are  separated  from  the  boulevards  by  arms  of  the  Danube, 
which  unite  near  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city  and  sweep  round  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
Prater— most  beautiful  of  European  city  parks,  and  the  resort  of  gentle  and  simple  alike.  To 
draw  a  comparison  from  London,  it  is  Hyde  Park  and  Victoria  Park  in  one,  but  with  romantic 
beauties  possessed  by  neither ;  and  at  holiday  times  it  affords  a  most  lively  and  curious  picture 
of  Austrian  life  and  manners. 

In  the  city  proper,  all  the  main  streets  radiate  to  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral,  which  with  its 
magnificent  South  Tower  forms  the  chief  architectural  glory  of  Vienna.  Nothing  can  well  be 
conceived  more  graceful  in  its  proportions  than  this  tower,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  in  a  series  of  arches  and  buttresses  regularly  retreating,  and  wrought 
with  the  finest  elaboration.  In  walking  round  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  the  tablets  and  monuments  let  into  the  wall  in  almost  every  part  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  pavement.  These  originally  faced  a  churchyard  which  has  long  since  been  merged 
into  the  Platz.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  great  height  of  the 
nave  and  the  splendor  of  the  painted  glass  windows ;  although  in  general  effect  it  still  yields  to 
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the  incomparable  Dom  of  Cologne.  By  way  of  contrast  with  St.  Stephen’s,  may  be  visited  the 
newest  of  Gothic  churches,  the  Votif-Kirche ,  erected  by  the  Austrian  people  in  gratitude  for  the 
escape  of  their  late  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  from  an  attempt  upon  his  life  in  1853.  The 
foundation-stone  of  this  church  was  brought,  it  is  said,  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  was  laid 
in  1856. 

The  museums  and  picture-galleries  of  the  city  are  very  numerous ;  and  one,  the  Imperial 
Picture  Gallery,  may  almost  vie  with  that  of  Dresden.  Three  world-famous  pictures,  at  least, 
are  here,  the  Ecce  Homo  of  Titian,  Annibale  Caracci’s  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  and 
Rubens’s  Refusal  to  admit  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  the  Church  in  Milan.  This  last  painting  is 
very  fine,  telling  a  grand  story  in  a  simple  and  noble  way,  and  redeems  the  Rubens  department 
from  the  vulgarity  of  thought  and  coloring  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  too  largely  characterizes  it. 

But  Vienna,  after  all,  is  best  studied  in  the  streets  :  and  no  city  can  present  more  various 
types  of  character,  jostling  one  another  in  one  mighty  crowd.  It  is  a  meeting-place  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Europe,  and  the  observant  visitor  never  forgets  that  he  is  in  the  metropolis,  not  of 
Austria  only,  but  of  Hungary.  The  “Graben,”  a  main  street  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city, 
will  be  found  full  of  interest  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  while  the  shop-windows,  and 
especially  the  announcements  on  the  walls  (for  which  definite  places  seem  permanently  reserved), 
have  a  character  all  their  own.  The  custom,  once  so  common,  of  hanging  out  sign-posts  to  de¬ 
note  the  several  trades,  is  still  common  in  Vienna. 

Two  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  monumental  public  buildings  of  the  Austrian  capital 
are  shown  in  our  smaller  illustrations,  the  New  Parliament  Building  and  the  New  Council 
House;  the  latter  a  beautiful  example  of  modern  Gothic,  fronting  on  the  Parade  Ground — “the 
most  beautiful  park  in  the  world” — and  designed  by  the  architect  Schmitts. 

The  Imperial  Royal  Palace  is  an  ancient  building  consisting  of  various  parts  erected  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Adjoining  the  palace,  or  forming  part  of  it,  are  the  Imperial  Library,  Riding- 
School,  Jewel  Office,  several  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  the  Burg  Theatre.  The  Archduke 
Albert’s  Palace  contains  a  library  and  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Europe  of  engravings  and 
drawings,  comprising  among  the  latter  Raphael’s  own  sketch  of  the  Transfiguration.  The 
Imperial  Arsenal,  the  interior  of  which  is  shown  in  our  illustration,  contains  manufactories  of 
all  sorts  of  weapons,  and  an  armory  containing  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  collections  of  arms 
and  ancient  armor  in  Europe.  The  Ambras  Museum  contains  the  most  interesting  collection 
of  armor  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Europe,  besides  collections  of  art  treasures,  and  many  fine 
paintings,  among  which  are  several  by  Paul  Veronese,  Titian,  Raphael,  Salvator  Rosa,  the 
Caracci,  Correggio,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  Ruysdael,  and  others.  There  are  other  collections  of 
pictures,  as  those  of  Count  Czernin  and  Count  Schonborn. 

Vienna  derives  its  German  name  from  the  Wein,  an  insignificant  and  very  foul  stream  that 
empties  into  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  but  it  is  the  latter  river  that  contributes  so  much  to  the 
importance  of  the  capital,  both  in  the  pages  of  story  and  in  material  prosperity.  The  Danube 
is  indeed  the  second  in  rank  of  the  rivers  of  Europe,  inferior  only  to  the  Volga  ;  it  takes  its  rise 
in  two  mountain  streams  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Baden,  and  has  a  total  length 
of  about  1,750  miles.  The  area  which  it  drains  is  estimated  at  250,000  square  miles,  comprising 
countries  widely  varying  in  climate  and  productions.  Its  average  fall  is  eighteen  inches  per 
mile ;  at  Ulm  it  attains  a  breadth  of  108  feet,  and  before  its  junction  with  the  Sereth  the  mean 
breadth  is  6,000  feet,  and  the  depth,  which  at  Ulm  is  six  feet,  and  at  Passau,  sixteen,  is  here  on 
an  average  of  twenty  feet.  The  Danube  is  joined  in  its  course  by  sixty  navigable  rivers,  and 
pours  into  the  Black  Sea  a  volume  of  water  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  there.  It  enters  the  Austrian  dominions  at  Passau,  and  with  little  variation 
of  course  flows  eastward  from  there  to  Presburg,  receiving  from  the  south  the  Inn  and  the  Ens, 
and  from  the  north,  the  March  or  Morava,  through  a  tract  of  country  rich  in  minerals,  well- 
peopled  and  highly  cultivated.  Near  Livoz,  and  also  in  the  picturesque  neighborhood  of  Vienna, 
the  waters  of  the  river  frequently  divide  and  enclose  large  tracts  of  soil,  forming  islands,  among 
which  are  the  Great  and  Little  Schiitt,  called  also  the  Golden  Gardens.  Hurrying  past  Presburg, 
it  alters  its  course  to  south-east,  and  such  is  its  velocity  here  that  barges  can  only  navigate  it 
downwards.  Passing  Pesth,  and  flowing  directly  south,  it  enters  upon  the  Hungarian  plain,  a 
vast  sandy  and  alluvial  flat,  in  which  it  is  continually  forcing  new  channels  and  silting  up  old 
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ones,  sometimes  sweeping  away  towns,  or  capriciously  removing  its  waters  to  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  miles  from  such  as  were  formerly  built  upon  its  banks.  Here  it  receives  from  the  north  the 
Waag  and  the  Grau,  while  the  Drave,  from  the  west,  adds  considerably  to  its  volume.  After 
this  accession  the  river  turns  towards  the  east,  and  joined  by  the  waters  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Temes  from  the  north,  sweeps  past  Belgrade,  forming  the  boundary  between  Servia  and  Hun¬ 
gary.  Still  flowing  eastward,  between  Alt  Orsora  and  Neu  Orsora,  it  passes  the  famous  “Iron 
Gate,”  a  broad  plateau  of  rock,  1,400  yards  wide,  over  which  the  water  formerly  rushed  with  an 
overpowering  noise.  This  rapid,  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  whirlpools,  eddies  and  shal¬ 
low  falls,  formed  an  effectual  bar  to  the  upward  progress  of  vessels,  no  craft  drawing  more  than 
two  and  a  half  feet  of  water  being  able  to  pass  it.  Recently,  however,  the  obstruction  formed 
by  the  Iron  Gate  has  been  to  some  extent  removed  by  blasting,  so  that  now  vessels  of  eight, 
and  even  nine  feet  draught,  can  pass  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  although  the  majority  of 
vessels  engaged  on  this  part  of  the  river  draw  no  more  than  four  feet  of  water.  A  few  miles 
farther  on  it  enters  a  plain,  and,  proceeding  uninterruptedly,  forms  the  boundary  between  Wal- 
lachia  and  Bulgaria.  From  the  Carpathians  it  receives  the  Schyl  and  the  Aluta,  and  from 
Mount  Balkan,  the  Morava.  Increased  by  these  rivers,  and  by  numberless  smaller  streams,  it 
progresses  through  a  district  fertile  indeed,  but  badly  cultivated  and  thinly  peopled,  occasionally 
broadening  like  a  sea,  as  at  Hirsora,  and  encircling  many  islands.  After  being  joined  by  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth  from  the  north,  and  after  dividing  into  several  branches  forming  deltoid 
islands,  it  flows  eastward  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  principal  mouth  is  the  Sulina,  by  which  the 
greater  number  of  ships  enter.  The  Danube,  which  is  the  chief  natural  highway  for  European 
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water-traffic  is  indeed  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and  is  famous  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
battles  between  Hungarians  and  the  Crusaders,  and  many  other  dramatic  and  poetical  incidents. 

WITZERLAND,  as  everyone  knows,  has  its  “Regular  Round:”  the  ways  in  the  Tyrol  are 


O  less  beaten,  and  the  traveller  in  search  of  the  picturesque  has  an  almost  boundless  diversity 
of  choice.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  one  part  of  this  mountain  region  is  so  far  beyond  others  in 
beauty  as  to  claim  a  visit  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  rest.  The  Eastern  Alps  have  no  Oberland, 
no  Mont  Blanc.  Nor  are  there  here  the  lakes  that  make  every  part  of  Switzerland  so  glorious  : 
although  the  Traunsee,  in  the  Salzkammergut,  and  the  Konigssee,  south  of  Salzburg,  are  of 
scarcely  inferior  attraction.  The  Tyrol  is  emphatically  a  mountain  district:  “the  great  granitic 
backbone  or  framework  of  Europe  runs  entirely  through  Tyrol  from  west  to  east.  It  is  flanked 
on  both  its  northern  and  southern  slopes  with  a  zone  of  slate  rocks,  which  are  in  turn  overlapped 
by  a  calcareous  zone ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  central  granite  overlaps  the  flanking  ridges.  It 
forms  several  knots  or  groups  of  mountains,  and  sends  off  several  secondary  chains  north  and 
south  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  which  hence  is  composed  of  little  else  but  mountains. 
It  is  traversed  by  two  principal  valleys,  that  of  the  Inn,  in  the  north  of  the  central  chain,  that 
of  the  Adige,  to  the  south  of  it;  to  which  maybe  added  the  long  trough  between  the  mountains, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pusterthal  and  Eisack  valleys.” 

To  this  succinct  summary,  it  may  be  added  that  all  through  the  Alpine  region  to  the  south 
of  the  Pusterthal  and  east  of  the  Adige,  comprising  also  the  “Venetian  Alps”  of  Italy,  there 
occurs  the  singular  formation  known  as  Dolomite ,  from  the  name  of  the  French  geologist  Dolo- 
mieu,  who  first  described  it.  The  dolomite  mountains  are  unlike  any  others  in  the  world.  They 
stand  sometimes  like  vast  obelisks  or  towers  splintered  downwards;  often  in  serrated  ridges,  with 
sharp  peaks  shooting  into  the  air,  high  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  They  are  white  and 
barren;  there  are  no  rounded  shapes  or  gentle  slopes  on  which  to  rest  the  eye;  they  are  often 
imposing,  fantastic,  hardly  beautiful.  Their  structure  is  magnesian  limestone,  but  with  these 
two  great  points  of  distinction  from  mountain  limestone  generally:  first,  the  strata  are  upturned, 
the  rock  set  on  edge,  as  it  were ;  and  next,  the  structure  is  crystalline,  as  though  some  great  and 
sudden  heat  had  penetrated  the  pores  of  the  rock,  at  the  time  of  its  upheaval.  By  what  mighty 
catastrophe  the  effect  was  produced  is  a  question  for  geologists  ;  perhaps  it  can  never  be  wholly 
solved  ;  meanwhile,  a  visit  to  this  region,  wild  and  solitary  as  it  is,  towering  above  a  country 
studded  with  fair,  verdant  oases,  and  dotted  over  with  charming  villages,  forms  one  of  the  most 
delightful  excursions  that  the  mountain  land  of  Europe  can  furnish. 

Like  most  other  travellers,  we  will  enter  the  Tyrol  by  Innsbruck,  its  beautiful  metropolis. 
This  may  be  done  either  by  way  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  starting  from  Lindau,  a  fine  moun¬ 
tain  excursion,  by  rail  as  far  as  Bludenz,  thence  over  the  Arlberg  (where  another  mountain 
tunnel  is  newly  begun),  striking  the  Valley  of  the  Inn  at  Landeck  ;  or  by  Immenstadt  and 
Kempten,  thence  by  the  pass  and  fortress  of  Ehrenberg.  Near  this  roiite  is  also  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Hohenschwangau,  a  summer  residence  of  the  King  of  Bavaria.  But  our  way  to  Inns¬ 
bruck  is  by  rail  from  Munich,  a  route  sufficiently  delightful.  At  first  it  lies  over  the  Bavarian 
plain,  where  the  fields,  undivided  by  hedges,  already  gave  rich  promise  of  harvest ;  and  the 
farm-laborers,  including  many  women,  who  seem  in  many  places  here  to  have  the  hardest  and 
roughest  work  assigned  them,  were  busy  everywhere.  At  length  the  line  of  Alps  seems  suddenly 
to  rise  before  the  eye, — a  majestic  barrier  towering  sheer  above  the  level  country.  We  enter  at 
a  broad  opening  where  the  Inn  comes  forth  into  the  plain,  a  broad,  majestic  flood  after  its  long 
course  among  the  hills,  and  pursue  our  way  between  grand  mountain- walls  on  either  side,  covered 
in  their  beautiful  lower  slopes  with  forests  of  pine  and  beech.  Ancient  castles,  some  in  ruins, 
and  upon  many  a  wooded,  rocky  knoll,  on  the  lower  heights,  show  how  important  the  pass  was 
once  esteemed  for  purposes  of  defence.  But  the  signs  of  busy  industry  are  more  prominent  now 
than  those  of  warfare.  At  Hall  there  are  large  salt-works  ;  on  the  hillsides  are  modest,  yet  sub¬ 
stantial  mansions,  suggesting  commercial  prosperity.  The  snow-crowned  mountain  heights 
grow  bolder  and  more  precipitous  as  we  advance.  The  opening  to  the  Zillerthal,  with  its  distant 
glaciers,  is  seen  to  the  left.  Right  in  front  are  the  dark  and  threatening  precipices  which  over¬ 
hang  the  Brenner.  But  at  length  the  Inn  is  crossed  ;  a  long  curving  viaduct  spans  the  valley, 
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for  all  the  world  like  the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  the  train  swiftly  traverses  it,  and  we 
are  in  Innsbruck. 

One  thing  here  surprises  us.  When  we  are  told,  as  everyone  who  describes  Innsbruck  tells 
us,  that  the  mountains  are  so  close  that  they  seem  to  look  down  into  the  streets,  the  inference  is 
that  the  air  of  the  place  must  necessarily  be  confined  and  relaxing.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  sun-blinds  outside  of  every  window  speak  of  summer  heats :  but 
the  double  windows  equally  suggest  much  winter  cold  and  heavy  storms.  The  climate,  no 
doubt,  is  changeable  ;  but  in  clouded  or  sunny  spring  days  alike,  the  air  is  gloriously  fresh  and 
exhilarating.  In  fact,  the  mountains  are  not  near,  as  the  pedestrian  will  soon  find,  if  he  starts 
forth,  as  many  are  tempted  to  do,  for  a  stroll  up  their  sides.  They  are  miles  away,  and  it  is 
only  their  great  height  and  steepness  which  make  them  seem  to  overhang.  The  ascent  to  the 
little  hill  of  Amras,  where  stands  an  old  castle — an  easy  walk  of  about  an  hour — places  the  spec¬ 
tator  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  snow-flecked  limestone  heights,  guarding  a 
richly  verdant  valley,  dotted  everywhere  with  villages,  and  the  broad  river  running  swiftly  by, 
with  the  Brenner  railway  just  visible  between  the  towns  of  Innsbruck  and  Hall.  No  introduction 
to  the  beauties  of  the  Tyrol  can  be  better  than  this  charming  view. 

Returning  to  the  town  we  find  (in  the  Ferdinandeum)  a  small  but  well-arranged  museum 
‘  illustrating  the  history,  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Tyrol.  There  are  some  good  paintings 
by  Tyrolese  artists,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving,  while  the  mineral  and  floral  treas¬ 
ures  of  the  region  are  very  completely  displayed.  The  great  salt  industry  of  the  Hall  district 
contributes  several  specimens,  and  illustrations  of  the  processes  employed.  But  even  more 
attractive  to  the  majority  of  visitors  are  the  few  treasured  relics  of  the  Tyrolese  patriot  Andrew 
Hofer,  the  village  innkeeper,  whom  his  fellow-countrymen  called  to  their  head  in  their  great 
insurrection  against  Napoleon  in  1809,  and  whose  memory  is  passionately  honored  still  as  that 
of  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  freedom. 

The  monument  of  Hofer  in  the  Hofkirche  shows  the  man  as  he  must  have  been,  a  plain, 
honest  countryman,  with  massive,  determined  face.  His  statue  represents  him  standing  with  his 
rifle  slung  over  his  shoulder,  while  one  hand  grasps  the  banner  of  his  fatherland.  Opposite 
to  this  noble  memorial  is  a  monument  surmounted  by  a  crucifix  to  his  Tyrolese  comrades  who 
fell  in  the  struggle,  with  the  inscription,  “To  its  own  children  who  fell  in  freedom’s  battle; 
their  grateful  fatherland ;  ’  ’  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  cross :  ‘  ‘  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory.” 

In  this  same  church  is  the  wonderful  cenotaph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  First ;  occu¬ 
pying  almost  the  whole  of  the  nave.  The  first  effect  on  entering  the  edifice  is  somewhat  startling. 
On  each  side  of  the  aisle,  upon  small  pedestals  raised  only  a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  stands  a 
line  of  gigantic  bronze  figures,  men  and  women,  warriors,  kings  and  queens,  all  in  their  armor 
or  robes  of  state.  They  were  all  cast  in  or  near  the  former  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
are  intended  to  represent  the  worthies  of  Europe  down  to  that  period ;  all  standing,  as  in  grim 
homage,  about  the  tomb  in  which  the  remains  of  Maximilian  —  are  not!  Clovis,  of  France; 
Rudolph,  of  Hapsburg;  Godfrey,  of  Bouillon;  and  Arthur,  of  England,  are  among  these  effigies; 
with  others,  nearer  to  Maximilian’s  own  time.  The  figures  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  includ¬ 
ing  two  which  face  the  nave,  on  either  side  of  the  choir. 

A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  remarkable  cleanliness  and  even  elegance  of  this  beautiful 
little  town.  The  principal  streets  are  broad  and  stately,  the  “Platze”  are  well  kept;  the  shops, 
and  especially  those  of  the  booksellers  and  photographers,  are  well  stocked  and  most  attractive. 
The  signs  of  an  educated  community  are  on  every  hand  :  Innsbruck,  in  fact,  is  a  university 
city,  the  instruction  being  absolutely  gratuitous,  and  exhibitions  to  a  considerable  amount  being 
awarded  to  the  most  successful  students.  Verily,  the  Tyrolese  have  good  cause  to  be  proud  of 
their  little  metropolis. 

Two  roads  lead  to  Botzen  from  Innsbruck — one  following  the  course  of  the  Inn  as  far  as 
Finstermunz,  -on  the  Swiss  frontier,  thence  ascending  southward,  leaving  the  valley  of  the 
Engadine  to  the  right  hand,  and  descending  to  Meran,  past  the  foot  of  the  Stelvio  Pass.  No 
excursion  can  be  more  superb,  especially  where  the  Ortler  Spitze,  the  grandest  snow-peak  in  the 
Tyrol,  if  not  in  Europe,  is  full  in  view.  The  Stelvio  itself  is  unquestionably  the  grandest 
mountain  highroad  over  the  Alps.  It  is  to  be  deplored  that,  through  the  competition  of  shorter 
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routes,  this  incomparable  road  is  too  likely  to  become  neglected.  Recent  travellers  in  the  early 
spring  describe  it  as  being  in  parts  even  dangerous,  from  the  effect  of  winter  avalanches  and 
torrents. 

With  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Finsterniiinz  Pass,  however,  only  the  few  can  be  found  to 
traverse  it.  The  majority  of  travellers  will  always  choose  the  easy  route — and  it  is  very  easy — 
over  the  Brenner.  This,  also,  has  beauties  of  its  own.  It  mounts  among  grandly-swelling  hills 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  while  every  opening  between  the  heights  discloses  snow-crowned 
mountain-peaks  in  the  distance.  The  railway  never  reaches  the  perpetual  snow-line :  Brenner 
itself  is  but  a  kind  of  open  moorland,  so  sharply  dividing  the  two  valleys  that  the  fountain-head 
of  the  Sill,  the  tributary  of  the  Inn,  by  the  side  of  which  our  upward  course  has  for  the  most 
part  lain,  is  but  a  few  yards  distant  from  that  of  the  Eisack,  which  we  are  now  to  accompany 
downwards.  The  descent  is  very  gradual,  and  the  railway  makes  some  mighty  curves.  Perhaps 
the  grandest  part  of  the  whole  journey  is  when  the  railway  enters  a  long  gorge  enclosed  between 
vast  porphyry  rocks  with  great  columnar  precipices,  between  which  the  river,  the  post-road  and 
the  railway  have  hardly  space  to  pass.  In  fact,  there  are  places  where  the  railway  has  no  room 
at  all,  and  cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  diving  into  a  tunnel.  Above  these  precipices  are 
broad  tablelands,  with  woods,  pastures,  and  many  a  village,  of  which  now  and  then  we  obtain  a 
glimpse.  Castles,  some  dismantled,  others  still  strongly  fortified,  stand  at  intervals  along  the 
heights  :  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  valley  might  be  made  impregnable  to  the  invader. 
Here,  too,  we  hear  of  Andrew  Hofer’s  stand,  and  of  his  victories,  until  diplomacy  and  treachery 
brought  about  an  overthrow  which  could  never  have  occurred  in  fair  fight. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  German  limit ;  and  before  we  retrace  our  steps — for  not  for 
us  now  is  it  to  enter  Italy — there  is  one  other  city  of  ancient  fame  at  which  we  must  at  least 
steal  a  glance.  This  is  Trient,  better  known  as  Trent,  the  scene  of  the  famous  Council  which 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  has  given  tone  and  direction  to  Roman  Catholic  belief. 
The  city  is  worth  a  visit  for  its  own  sake,  notwithstanding  the  long  and  dreary  level  which 
separates  it  from  Botzen.  The  city  of  the  thirty  towers — whence  its  name — still  retains  its 
ancient  characteristics.  Most  of  the  towers  are  standing  to  this  day :  the  embattled  walls 
remain  almost  perfect;  the  rocks  which  surround  it  are  its  natural  fastnesses.  It  was  a  place 
where,  in  the  troubled  days  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  north  and  the  south  might  safely  meet: 
and  accordingly  the  great  Council  held  its  assemblies  from  1545  to  1563  without  molestation. 
All  other  associations  of  Trient  must  yield  to  this  in  its  peculiar  kind  of  interest :  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  fine  as  is  the  cathedral,  my  steps  were  rather  directed  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  where  most  of  the  sessions  of  the  Council  were  held,  and  where  still  may  be  seen, 
when  (for  a  consideration)  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  the  rude  portraits  of  the  cardinals  and 
patriarchs,  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  abbots  and  professors — four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  in  all — who  made  that  bold  attempt  to  fetter  human  thought  to  the  end  of  time.  There 
is  a  monument  to  the  Virgin,  erected  in  1855,  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  Council :  one 
looks  at  it  with  a  curious  feeling  as  to  what  may  be  the  issue  of  men’s  thoughts  and  inquiries  in 
the  next  three  hundred  years,  even  within  the  bosom  of  the  “infallible”  Church  !  Trient,  with 
its  soft  Italian  climate,  is  a  place  in  which  to  dream  :  but  the  visions  of  three  centuries  ago  are 
not  those  which  flit  before  the  mind,  even  of  the  most  credulous,  to-day. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  Italian  frontier  of  Germany:  but  it  is  time  to  retrace  our 
steps.  Already  nearly  all  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Fatherland  has  been  lost  or  obscured — 
save,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Even  in  Trient  they  do  not  forget,  nor  will  they  suffer 
others  to  forget,  that  they  are  Tyrolese.  Still  the  national  character,  as  the  national  scenery, 
is  best  discovered  farther  north  ;  and  we  retrace  our  steps,  therefore,  a  little  distance  up  the 
Brenner,  to  turn  eastward  along  the  Pusterthal,  both  as  giving  easiest  entrance  into  the  dolomite 
district,  and  as  affording  to  the  observer  some  of  the  most  characteristic  studies  of  these  mountain 
people. 

The  line  diverges  eastward  at  Franzensveste,  passing  through  the  works  of  an  imposing  fortress, 
the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  pass;  then  entering  a  long  and  fertile  but  somewhat  monotonous  valley 
that  lies  like  a  vast  trough  between  the  mountains.  Slightly  ascending  for  a  time,  by  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  stream,  the  Rietiz,  we  pursue  our  way  at  a  rate  which  gives  us  ample  leisure  to 
admire  the  scenery.  From  time  to  time,  on  the  south  side,  majestic  dolomite  peaks  appear, 
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especially  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  at  Toblach  the  Val  Ampezzo  opens  up  towards  Italy. 
At  this  point  the  scene  is  truly  magnificent ;  the  giant  obelisks  and  ridges  of  bare  stone,  flecked 
with  snow,  contrasting  with  the  dark  pine  forests  on  the  mountain-sides  beneath:  the  mountains 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Pusterthal,  which  here  broaden  into  a  kind  of  tableland,  are  richly 
picturesque,  while  up  the  southern  valley  dark  heights  frown  over  a  solitary  little  lake.  At 
Toblach,  at  the  meeting  of  the  valleys,  a  handsome,  Swiss-looking  hotel  was  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion  or  enlargement  at  the  time  of  our  visit ;  from  this  point  there  is  a  capital  carriage-road,  by 
Cortina  and  the  Val  Cadore,  Titian’s  birthplace,  through  the  heart  of  the  dolomite  scenery  as 
far  as  Conegliano,  where  the  railway  is  joined  at  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  Venice. 
The  distance  from  Toblach  to  Conegliano  is  about  one  hundred  miles ;  but  if  the  dolomite 
mountains  are  the  traveller’s  aim,  and  he  does  not  care  to  go  on  to  Venice,  Cortina  will  be  an 
excellent  halting-place :  and  excursions  can  thence  be  made  to  every  part  of  this  most  remark¬ 
able  district.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  route,  at  present  little  known,  will  become  a  familiar 
one  when  only  the  traveller’s  wants  are  met,  as  is  so  admirably  done  in  Switzerland,  by  a  chain 
of  good  hotels.  At  present,  it  must  be  said,  the  accommodation  is  in  general  very  homely, 
although  almost  everywhere  through  the  Tyrol  the  inns  are  scrupulously  clean.  At  Toblach, 
as  we  have  seen,  every  possible  requirement  of  the  tourist  is  likely  to  be  met. 

A  rapid  journey  up  the  plain  of  the  Danube  from  Vienna  to  Linz  brings  the  traveller  to  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  this  famous  river.  If  we  were  disappointed  in  the  first  view  of 
the  Danube,  we  have  abundant  compensation  now.  Its  waters,  after  all,  are  “blue,”  at  least 
when  seen  beneath  an  unclouded  sky  ;  and  when  Linz  is  passed — a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  Vienna — the  banks  become  grandly  beautiful.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a 
finer  river  excursion  in  Eiirope  than  that  from  Linz  to  Passau,  upwards,  or,  which  would  be 
preferable,  downwards  from  Passau  to  Linz,  the  voyage  with  the  current  being  performed  almost 
twice  as  quickly  as  that  against  it.  The  greater  part  of  the  course  lies  between  noble  hills  slop¬ 
ing  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  and  clothed  to  the  summit  with  dark  pine-forests.  The 
river  bends  continually,  often  seeming  closed  in  like  a  lake  ;  you  wonder  where  the  outlet  can 
possibly  be  found,  until  a  sudden  turn  of  the  steamer  discloses  another  scene  of  even  richer 
beauty  than  the  last.  Here  and  there  gray  ruined  castles  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  forests,  or 
crown  some  bare,  projecting  rock  ;  and  little  villages  upon  the  banks,  where  a  bend  in  the  hills 
or  the  opening  of  a  narrow  ravine  gives  room  for  a  few  cottages,  with  the  red  spire  of  their  little 
church,  afford  a  welcome  relief  to  the  eye.  For  after  a  while  the  sense  of  solitude  becomes 
almost  intense.  The  loneliness  of  the  river  seems  unbroken  save  for  our  little  steamer,  and  the 
world  is  shut  out  on  either  side  by  those  vast  and  solemn  hills.  Great  timber  rafts  moored  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  the  only  signs  of  commerce  on  this  veritably  “silent  highway.”  So 
the  river  continues,  for  some  thirty  or  forty  miles,  until  at  length,  almost  suddenly,  the  towers 
and  spires  of  a  considerable  town  appear  in  front,  with  the  battlements  of  a  fortress  on  a  com¬ 
manding  hill.  A  little  farther,  and  the  river  appears  to  divide  into  two  streams,  the  broader 
coming  down  in  strong  current  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  west  in  the  main  direction  of 
our  course.  The  former  and  larger  stream  is  the  Inn,  which  here  finishes  its  long  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  course  ;  the  latter  is  the  Danube.  On  the  bold  promontory  in  front  of  us,  at  the  confluence 
of  these  rivers,  lies  Passau,  the  frontier  town  between  Austria  and  Bavaria.  Only  the  briefest 
stay  is  practicable  here  :  nor  is  there  much  to  detain  us,  save  the  grand  view,  to  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  heights,  of  the  two  valleys ;  the  little  dark-hued  Ilz,  too,  descending  from  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  Forest  in  the  north,  to  make  an  humble  third  in  this  grand  meeting  of  the  waters.  Nor  is 
the  place  without  its  historic  memorials.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  here,  at  Passau,  the 
treaty  was  signed,  July  31,  1552,  between  the  Finperor  Charles  V.  and  Maurice,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  which  secured  freedom  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Very  notable,  therefore,  is  this 
romantic  little  city  in  the  histojy  of  Germany,  and  so  of  mankind ! 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  sail  on  the  Danube  may,  by  taking  a  slight  circuit,  include  in 
their  journey  some  fine  mountain  scenery,  with  a  lake  district  unequalled  in  the  Eastern  Alps. 
A  railway  recently  opened  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Enns  makes  this  magnificent  excursion  very  easy. 
The  valley  itself  is  pleasing,  though  somewhat  monotonous,  and  studded  with  ironworks.  The 
railway  is  carried  along  by  the  broad,  rapid  stream,  and  one  rocky  ravine  through  which  it 
passes,  the  Gesause,  is  exceedingly  grand.  But  it  is  at  Steinach,  where  a  branch  line  diverges 
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from  the  Enns,  in  the  direction  of  the  Salzkammergut,  that  the  chief  beauty  of  the  excursion 
begins.  First  we  ascend  a  romantic  mountain  pass,  with  many  curves  and  windings,  to  the 
high,  marshy  plain  from  which  the  Trauu  takes  its  rise  At  the  little  watering-place  of  Aussee 
the  salt  district  is  entered :  the  beryl  hue  of  the  stream,  with  the  dark-green  of  the  lakes  in  its 
course,  at  once  arrests  the  eye.  The  railroad  runs  through  a  grand  rocky  gorge  beside  the  clear 
foaming  torrent,  and  reaches  tire  Fake  of  Hallstadt,  wild  and  gloomy.  The  traveller  ought  here 
to  make  some  little  stay  :  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  Gosau, 
on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  lake,  with  the  two  lovely  tarns  in  its  upper  region,  and  its 
glorious  views  of  the  Daclistein  range,  with  its  precipices  and  glaciers,  while  the  valley  is  beau¬ 
tiful  with  meadows  and  shady  woods.  In  all  the  Alps  there  is  hardly  anything  more  exquisite. 
Rejoining  the  railroad  at  one  of  the  stations  on  the  Hallstadt  lake,  we  descend  through  an  open 
valley  by  the  rapid  dark-green  river  to  Ischl,  already  a  famous  watering-place,  with  its  strong 
salt  baths,  hydropathic  establishments,  mud  and  sulphur  baths,  and  all  the  rest.  Surrounded  as 
it  is  by  grand  mountains,  it  is  very  beautiful;  but  the  exceeding  heat  does  not  invite  a  lengthened 
stay,  and  we  continue  our  course  down  the  valley  to  the  beautiful  Traunsee.  We  approach  it  by 
the  south  and  more  beautiful  extremity.  As  the  lake  is  reached,  the  majestic  Traunsteiu  towers 
grandly  before  us  on  the  opposite  side,  and  is  well  seen  from  the  railway,  which  runs  high  above 
the  lake  on  a  terraced  bank,  and  as  Gmunden  is  approached  commands  a  lovely  prospect  of  richly- 
wooded  hills  into  which  the  grander  precipices  of  the  mountain  seem  to  pass  away.  Beautiful 
chateaux  here  and  there  appear  among  the  woods,  and  in  a  short  time  the  white  attractive  houses 
of  the  little  town  come  into  sight,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  dark-green  waters  of  the  lake. 
The  station  is  more  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  town  itself ;  but  the  traveller  who  can  possibly 
spare  two  or  three  days  should  stay  to  enjoy  some  at  least  of  the  many  excursions  which  this 
beautiful  neighborhood  affords,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  visit  the  remaining  lakes  of 
the  district.  Small  steamboats  ply  upon  the  lake,  which  is  eight  or  nine  miles  in  length  ;  and, 
as  on  Ullswater,  the  gradual  opening  up  of  its  successive  reaches  among  the  hills  till  the  south¬ 
ern  extremity  with  its  encircling  mountains  is  reached,  is  peculiarly  fine. 

Gmunden,  like  Ischl,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  watering-place,  the  salt  streams  brought 
hither  from  the  heart  of  the  mountains  giving  to  both  unequalled  advantages.  You  are  among 
the  mountains,  and  have  all  the  benefit  of  sea-baths  as  well.  The  facilities  of  access  by  the  new 
railway  of  course  largely  swell  the  crowd  of  visitors ;  but  it  seems  as  though  the  English  had 
hardly  yet  discovered  this  beautiful  resort.  Until  quite  recently  the  only  means  of  easy  access 
by  rail  to  the  valley  was  by  a  most  curious  little  railway,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  Europe,  origi¬ 
nally  constructed  for  the  salt  traffic.  This  ascends  the  Traun  from  the  Eambach  Station  on  the 
Vienna  and  Salzburg  Railway.  It  is  a  single  line,  jolting  and  slow;  its  terminus  is  at  Gmunden, 
much  nearer  to  the  town  than  that  of  the  new  railway,  and  on  its  course  up  the  Traun  it  passes 
the  beautiful  falls,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  would  advise  the  traveller  to  change  to  this  line  and 
so  to  pursue  his  journey  northwards. 

The  “Traunfall”  is  a  miniature  Schaffhausen,  formed  by  a  ridge  of  conglomerate  rock  that 
extends  nearly  across  the  river,  the  water  dashing  over  its  summit  and  gliding  between  its  clefts 
in  a  very  picturesque  way.  The  water  is  often  very  low,  and  much  of  the  effect  is  lost,  especially 
as  the  canal,  opened  at  its  side  for  the  descent  of  the  salt-rafts,  has  absorbed  much  of  the  stream. 
There  is,  however,  a  miller  close  by  who  is  ready  for  a  “consideration”  to  shut  up  the  canal 
sluices  and  to  send  the  whole  river  over  the  cataract.  The  canal  itself,  or  rather  the  water-slide, 
is  very  curious.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  partly  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  partly 
supported  by  props  from  below,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane  with  an  inclination  of  about  one  in 
thirty,  down  which  the  barge  glides  smoothly  and  swiftly  in  one  minute.  Any  adventurous 
tourist,  disposed  to  try  this  novel  conveyance,  may  be  accommodated  on  the  salt-rafts  from 
Gmunden,  at  the  charge  of  one  florin,  thus  enjoying  the  sensation  of  being  carried  on  the  swift, 
smooth  current  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cataract,  when  the  raft  is  deftly  turned  aside  within  a 
strong  barrier  of  logs  projecting  into  the  river,  and  the  rapid  plunge  is  safely  made.  There  may 
be  “no  danger,”  though  appearances  all  point  the  other  way  ! 

From  the  Traun  valley  we  join  the  main  route  to  Passau,  and  find  ourselves  once 
more  on  the  Danube.  It  is  with  regret  we  take  leave  of  this  noble  stream,  so  dear  to  the 
German  heart,  so  famous  in  song  and  history,  and  which,  magnificent  alike  for  legend  and 
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commerce,  is,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  surrounded  by  picturesque  and  impres¬ 
sive  scenery, — at  one  time  flanked  with  lofty  mountains,  again  having  on  each  side,  and  border¬ 
ing  on  its  brink,  dense  and  far-extending  forests,  while  along  the  borders  of  Bulgaria  and 
onwards  to  its  mouth,  its  broad  surface  is  dotted  with  numerous  and  beautiful  islands. 


THE  most  hurried  tour  through  Eastern  Europe  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a  brief 
visit  to  Athens,  that  light  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  still  interesting  in  its  decadence.  The 
site  of  the  modern  city  has  been  determined  in  great  measure  by  the  Bavarians  of  King  Otho’s 
court,  and  their  choice  has  unfortunately  located  it  directly  over  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citv. 
About  420  A.  D.,  the  ancient  religion  and  temple  service  of  the  Athenians  had  entirely  disap- 
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peared,  and  later,  the  schools  of  philosophy  were  closed  by  Justinian,  and  Greek  mythology  was 
gradually  forgotten.  The  temple  of  Theseus  became  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George  and  the 
Parthenon  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  surviving  industry  of  the  city  was  injured  by  Roger  of 
Sicily,  who  removed  its  silk  manufactures.  In  1456  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar,  and  to  con¬ 
summate  its  degradation,  it  was  regarded  as  an  appanage  of  the  harem  and  governed  by  a  black 
eunuch.  The  Venetians  having  captured  the  city  in  1687,  intended  to  carry  away  as  a  trophy 
the  qualriga  of  victory  from  the  west  front  of  the  Parthenon,  but  shattered  it  in  their  attempt 
to  remove  it.  In  1688,  Athens  was  again  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  work 
of  demolition  now  proceeded  rapidly.  The  grand  remains  of  antiquity  were  used  as  quarries  to 
supply  materials  for  all  ordinary  buildings,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  century  the  city  was 
reduced  to  its  lowest  point  of  degradation. 

The  modern  city, — styled  by  the  Turks  Athina  or  Setines, — is  now  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Previous  to  the  Greek  revolution  it  was  a  provincial  city  of  inferior 
importance,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan  bishop,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Turkish 
governor  in  Euboea.  In  1821  the  war  of  the  liberation  commenced,  and  the  Turks  surrendered 
Athens  in  the  following  year;  but  again  captured  it  in  1826,  and  took  the  Acropolis  in  1827. 
After  this  it  was  left  in  ruins  until  1830,  when  Attica  was  declared  united  with  Greece  by  the 
protocol  of  the  London  Conference.  In  1831,  Otho,  the  son  of  the  Bavarian  monarch,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  new  kingdom,  removed  his  residence  from  Nauplia  to 
Athens.  Improvements  now  manifested  themselves  rapidly ;  Turkish  manners  and  customs  dis- 
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appeared  ;  the  wooden  houses  and  crooked  streets  were  superseded  by  new  ones — among  which 
the  Hermes,  Aeolus,  Athene,  and  New  Stadion  streets  are  conspicuous;  and  in  1836  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  new  palace  were  laid.  .The  municipal  affairs  of  Athens  are  now  regulated  by  a 
mayor  (demarchos)  and  council  elected  by  the  citizens.  Besides  other  public  institutions,  the 
modern  city  has  a  gymnasium,  a  library  enriched  with  many  donations  from  France  and  Ger¬ 


many,  and  a  university  where  about  thirty-nine  professors  and  tutors  are  engaged.  The  number 
of  students  is  between  five  and  six  hundred.  Several  interesting  publications  have  been  printed 
in  Athens.  The  French  government  has  founded  an  Archaeological  Institute,  and  several  mis¬ 
sionary  societies  have  appointed  agents  here.  Pretty  much  the  only  trade  that  is  left,  however, 
is  that  in  walking-sticks  and  smoking-tubes  made  of  the  black-thorn  of  old  Parnassus. 

The  rock  of  the  Acropolis  commands  the  entire  modern  town,  and  is  itself  the  most  precious 
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site  of  ancient  architecture  in  the  world.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  rocky  platform,  composed 
of  a  coarse  red  marble  or  highly  crystalline  limestone.  It  is  very  irregular  in  its  shape — the 
length  being  about  eleven  hundred  feet,  and  the  extreme  width  near  the  middle  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  precipitous,  except  towards  the  west,  where  a  narrow  neck  of  high 
ground  connects  it  with  the  lower  rocky  eminence  of  the  Areopagus.  The  sides  of  the  table- 
rock  rise  abruptly,  in  some  places  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  from  the  steeply-sloping  talus 
or  hillside,  upon  which  it  rests.  The  neck,  just  mentioned,  to  the  west  is  continuous  with  the 
talus.  The  summit  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  town,  two  hundred  and  seventy  above 
the  pavement  of  the  Theseum,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  above  that  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus.  Although  the  Acropolis  is  not  precipitous  towards  the  west,  the  slope  is  still  very 
steep,  and  that  point,  whilst  it  gave  facilities  for  access,  could  be  made  very  strong  by  art. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Propylaea,  which  spanned  the  entire  space  between  the  precipices 
from  north  to  south,  was  at  once  made  sufficiently  strong  in  its  outworks  to  defend  the  Acropolis, 
considered  as  a  citadel,  and  capacious  in  its  unrivalled  architecture  as  a  vestibule  to  the  renowned 
sanctuary  of  Minerva. 

When  we  pass  the  Propylaea,  and  go  eastward,  we  find  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  rises  at 
first  at  a  slope  which  forms  a  steep  road,  and  becoming  more  gentle  as  it  proceeds,  finally  reaches 
its  highest  point  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  Parthenon.  The  rise  between  the  Propylaea  and 
this  point  is  about  forty  feet.  It  then  falls  about  fifteen  feet  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
enclosure. 

In  height  the  Acropolis  is  greatly  exceeded  by  Eycabettus,  more  than  a  mile  distant  to  the 
north-east,  but  it  commands  extensive  views  on  every  other  side,  excepting  that  the  very  summit 
of  the  Museum,  the  hill  surmounted  by  the  monument  of  Philopappus  to  the  south-south-west, 
rises  high  enough  to  interfere  and  to  detract  from  the  Acropolis  from  some  points  of  view.  This 
has  often  proven  an  inconvenient  and  dangerous  neighbor ;  both  in  the  times  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  when  the  town  was  overawed  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,'  which  occupied  that 
height,  and  still  more  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  the  Turkish  wars,  irreparable  injury 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  Parthenon  and  other  monuments  by  the  Venetian,  Greek  and  Turkish 
batteries,  which  have  been  at  various  times  there  planted.  However,  the  greater  extent  of  the 
Acropolis  makes  it  in  the  general  view  domineer  over  this  unlucky  eminence,  and  all  the  other 
contiguous  heights  are  so  subordinate  as  by  their  contrast  rather  to  enhance  its  dignity  than 
otherwise.  Thus,  from  all  sides,  except  from  such  a  distance  to  the  north-east  that  Lycabettus, 
or  from  such  nearer  points  to  the  south-west  that  the  Museum  interferes,  commanding  views  are 
to  be  obtained  of  the  Acropolis  not  unworthy  of  its  fame.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these 
is  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  olive  grove  near  the  Academy,  especially  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  remains  of  the  marble  temples  sparkle  in  the  vivid  sunlight,  and  the  deep  but  trans¬ 
parent  purple  of  the  background — the  “purpures  colies  florentis  Hymetti” — throws  them  out  in 
fuller  relief.  If  any  traveller  could  so  completely  disengage  himself  from  the  cares  of  his  bag¬ 
gage  and  the  troubles  incident  on  his  first  arrival  at  a  new  place,  as  to  take  a  horse  and  guide  at 
the  Piraeus,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Cephissus  northwards,  entering  Athens  by  the  sacred 
road  which  leads  from  Eleusis  by  the  pass  of  Daphne,  his  first  impressions  of  the  Citadel  of 
Minerva  would  be  more  agreeable  and  more  just  than  those  he  obtains  by  following  the  usual 
course  along  the  dusty  and  uninteresting  road  leading  directly  to  Athens  from  the  Piraeus,  along 
which  the  hills  to  the  west  and  the  south-west  greatly  obstruct  the  views  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Tyrrheui  Pelasgi,  that  mysterious  race,  who  flourished  before  the  dawn  of  history,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  first  instance  occupied  Athens  and  its  Acropolis.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  one 
race,  or  several  races  so  nearly  allied  as  to  be  almost  identical  in  their  mythology,  occupied,  at  a 
period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  war,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  greater  part  of  continental  Greece,  and 
a  very  large  portion  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  account  of  the  introduction  into  Athens  of  the 
worship  of  Minerva  by  Cecrops,  and  the  story  of  Neptune’s  yielding  to  her  the  tutela  of  the  city, 
seem  to  point  out  the  arrival  of  the  Ionian  race ;  and  that  the  latter  soon  afterwards  took  the 
lead,  and  ultimately  made  Athens  what  she  was.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  people  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  called  Pelasgi,  afterwards  Cecropidae,  and  lastly,  under  Erechtheus,  Athenians.  The 
Pelasgi,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  had  in  the  first  instance  established  themselves  in  the  Acrop¬ 
olis',  and  fortified  it  after  their  manner.  This  view  is  rather  confirmed  than  otherwise  by  an 
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Athenian  tradition,  according  to  which  a  body  of  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  sought  refuge  in  Athens 
from  their  enemies,  and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  to  fortify  the  Cecropian  hill.  They 
had  a  place  immediately  underneath  the  rock,  near  the  western  end  of  the  north  side,  assigned 
to  them  for  their  abode,  and  called  Pelasgicum.  They  were  afterwards  expelled  thence  because 
they  conspired  against  the  Athenians.  After  this,  no  one  was  allowed  to  build  or  cultivate  in 
that  part,  possibly  from  an  apprehension  of  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  for  there  the  rock,  though 
steep,  is  full  of  fissures,  and  there  would  be  some  danger  lest  the  basis  of  the  walls  should  be 
undermined  if  an  enemy  should  be  able  to  conceal  himself  among  houses  built  close  up  to  it ; 
or  it  might  be  injured  by  excavations  made  clandestinely  for  domestic  purposes.  In  later  times 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  support  the  wall  in  that /part  with  an  enormous  buttress,  and 
several  large  masses  seem  to  have  fallen  down  from  time  to  time.  To  figure  to  ourselves,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Acropolis  as  it  existed  before  the  Persian  invasion,  we  must  suppose  the  rock  crested 
with  the  original  polygonal  walls  of  the  Pelasgi,  to  which  the  Cecropidae  had  added  little  or 
nothing ;  the  western  access  being  defended  by  an  elaborate  system  of  works  called  Enneapylon, 
or  the  Nine  Gates ;  this  name  showing  that,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  innermost  keep 
was  strengthened  by  numerous  enclosures,  with  avenues  constructed  on  the  principle  of  obliging 
the  assailant  to  expose  his  unshielded  side  to  the  enemy.  The  strength  of  these  works  was  very 
great ;  for  we  learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  some  of  the  Athenians  did  not 
follow  Themistocles  to  the  ships,  but  thought  that  the  interpretation  of  the  wooden  walls  required 
by  the  oracle,  was  rather  the  strengthening  of  the  weaker  parts  of  the  Acropolis  with  wooden 
palisades,  which  were  soon  burnt.  They  were,  nevertheless,  enabled  to  defend  the  Enneapylon  ; 
but  the  Acropolis  was  taken  by  some  mountaineers  in  the  Persian  army  climbing  up  ou  the  north 
side,  near  the  Erechtheum,  where  the  steepness  of  the  rock  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  and  was  left  unwatched  by  the  slender  garrison.  The  Persians  seem  to  have  destroyed 
entirely  the  Pelasgic  defences,  and  the  Athenians  were  afterwards  obliged  to  reconstruct  them 
entirely;  for  although  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  urgency,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  ambition  of  the  Spartans,  the  old  walls  could  not  be  repaired,  but  were  obliged  to 
be  built  afresh.  This  was,  perhaps,  not  necessary  on  the  south  side,  where  the  wall  was  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  on  a  grander  scale  by  Cimon  ;  but  for  a  great  portion — as  the  existing  remains 
show — and  probably  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  north  side,  instead  of  repairing  the  Pelasgic 
defences,  they  were  entirely  reconstructed  with  the  remains  of  the  temples  which  the  Persians 
had  thrown  down.  This  forms  a  very  interesting  illustration  to  the  account  by  Thucydides  of 
the  diplomatic  success  of  Themistocles  in  gaining  time  during  his  embassy  to  Sparta,  while  all 
hands  at  home  were  employed  in  rebuilding  the  city  walls.  A  very  small  piece  of  the  polygonal 
wall  of  the  Enneapylon  remains  to  the  south  of  the  Propylaea,  extending  to  the  order  wall  in  a 
direction  north  and  south.  There  are  also  some  marble  foundations  near  it,  which  are  not  par¬ 
allel  with  the  Propylaea,  but  they  can  hardly  be  so  old  as  the  Persian  invasion.  Most  likely 
they  belong  to  some  building  which  was  erected  after  that  event,  but  which  Pericles  did  not 
scruple  to  remove  in  order  to  erect  the  present  magnificent  entrance.  The  walls  of  the  rectang¬ 
ular  blocks  of  Piraic  limestone,  which  are  observable  underneath  the  Propylaea  to  the  west,  can¬ 
not,  by  their  style  of  masonry,  be  Pelasgic,  but  are  probably  remains  of  defences  erected  in  the 
time  of  Themistocles,  and  superseded  by  the  outworks  of  the  Propylaea,  built  by  Pericles. 

To  complete  our  conception  of  the  Acropolis  before  the  Persian  invasion,  we  must  suppose  it 
covered  with  mean  buildings,  from  which  two  temples  rose  conspicuous.  Of  these  temples,  one, 
the  most  sacred,  was  the  earlier  Erechtheum,  dedicated  to  Neptune  and  Minerva  Polias,  the 
burning  of  which  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  others ;  and  another  large  temple 
sacred  to  Minerva  on  the  site  of  the  present  Parthenon. 

The  Acropolis, — the  city  of  Cecrops  and  the  cradle  of  Athens — after  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  as  a  town  and  became  one  great  sanctuary,  partitioned  only  by  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  sacred  portions,  for  we  learn  that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  crowded  to  Athens  and  every  available  space  was  allotted  to  them;  even  then,  so  sacred 
was  the  Acropolis,  that  it  remained  uninhabited.  (Thucyd.  ii,  17.)  It  was,  nevertheless,  to  be 
used  as  a  citadel  to  retire  to,  but  only  in  the  last  extremity,  as  in  modern  warfare  churches  have 
sometimes  been  resorted  to.  “In  order  then,”  as  Leake  says,  “to  form  a  due  conception. of  the 
effect  of  this  storehouse  of  the  arts,  and  to  do  justice  to  Athenian  taste,  we  must  imagine  the 
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platform  of  the  hills  cleared  of  everything  but  the  temples  and  a  few  buildings  necessary  for 
their  administration,  and  thus  forming  one  vast  composition  of  architecture  and  sculpture ;  or, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  Greek  rhetorician,  ‘  a  single  monument  or  dedication  to  the  gods.’  ” 

“Even  national  enemies  paid  homage  to  the  magnificence  of  this  monument,”  says  Words¬ 
worth  (Athens  and  Attica,  p.  in),  “for  when,  in  the  Theban  assembly,  Epaminoudas  intended 
to  convey  to  his  audience  that  they  must  struggle  to  convey  the  glory  of  Athens  to  Thebes,  he 
thus  expressed  that  sentiment  by  a  vivid  image :  ‘  Oh,  men  of  Thebes,  you  must  uproot  the 
Propylaea  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  front  of  the  Cadmeian  citadel.’  It  was 
this  particular  point  in  the  localities  of  Athens  which  was  most  admired  by  the  Athenians  them¬ 
selves  :  nor  is  this  surprising ;  let  us  conceive  such  a  restitution  of  this  fabric  as  its  surviving 
fragments  will  suggest;  let  us  imagine  it  restored  to  its  pristine  beauty;  let  it  rise  once  more  in  the 
full  dignity  of  its  youthful  stature  ;  let  all  its  architectural  decorations  be  fresh  and  perfect ;  let 
their  mouldings  be  again  brilliant  with  their  glowing  tints  of  red  and  blue  ;  let  the  coffers  of  its 
soffits  be  again  spangled  with  stars,  and  the  marble  autee  be  fringed  over  as  they  once  were  with 
their  delicate  embroidery;  let  it  be  such  a  lovely  day  as  the  present  day  of  November — and  then 
let  the  bronze  values  of  these  five  gates  of  the  Propylsea  be  suddenly  flung  open,  and  all  the 
splendors  of  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis  burst  at  once  upon  the  view.” 

The  Parthenon  was,  indeed,  the  most  admirable  building  ever  constructed  by  the  genius  of 
architecture.  In  its  ruins  it  is  the  most  pathetic  and  imposingly  beautiful  monument  of  the 
past.  The  impression  it  makes  is  that  of  perfect  harmony  which  moves  the  mind  to  a  certain 
solemn  delight.  It  seems  simple,  as  all  great  works  of  classical  genius  do,  and  yet  the  minutest 
scientific  investigation  has  not  even  now  exhausted  its  endless  beauties  and  refinements.  The 
combination  of  architectural  proportions  with  sculptural  compositions,  and  the  variety  of  these 
compositions,  different  in  character  and  size,  according  to  their  positions,  and  on  different  sub¬ 
jects,  but  all  relating  to  a  central  idea  which  combines  and  harmonizes  them  ;  the  groups  in  the 
tympana,  those  in  the  triglyphs  and  on  the  long-drawn  and  infinitely  varied  Panathenaic  Proces¬ 
sion  on  the  Naos  ;  then,  the  great  statue  by  Pheidas  in  the  inner  sanctuary;  all  these  must  have 
wrought  an  indescribable  effect  upon  the  spectator  when  the  temple  stood  in  its  fresh  glory  under 
the  sky  of  Attica. 

But  the  most  delicate  observation  and  the  most  profound  science  contributed  to  the  absolute 
perfection  of  this  wondrous  poem  in  Pentellic  marble.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  curved  lines  of  the 
base,  and  Cicero  alludes  to  the  inclination  of  the  columns,  in  temples ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
the  facts  to  which  the  language  of  both  these  writers  refers  should  not  have  been  noticed  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  Pennethorne,  an  English  traveller,  mentioned  his  observations  to 
Dr.  Hill,  in  Athens,  in  1837,  and  afterwards  published  a  pamphlet.  Hofer  and  Schubert,  two 
German  architects,  communicated  to  the  world  their  observations  in  1838.  They  were  followed 
by  Paccard,  Burnouf,  and  others.  Mr.  Penrose,  an  accomplished  English  scholar  and  architect 
(a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby),  visited  Athens  in  1845,  and  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the  curvature  of  the  supposed  horizontal  lines  and  the 
inclination  of  the  columns,  stating-  that  he  “had  himself  observed  some  remarkable  varieties  in 
the  size  of  the  capitals  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  building,”  and  had  detected  great 
mathematical  knowledge  in  the  forms  of  the  mouldings,  and  especially  in  the  hyperbolic  entasis 
of  the  columns.  Mr.  Penrose  was  sent  in  1846,  by  the  Dilettanti  Society,  to  complete  his  inves¬ 
tigations.  He  arrived  in  October,  1846,  and  remained  till  May,  1847.  The  Parthenon  was  the 
special  subject  of  his  inquiries,  though  he  extended  them  to  the  Propylaea,  the  Thesemn,  and 
the  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

M.  Beule,  a  French  writer,  has  treated  the  same  subject  very  happily  in  his  learned  work 
entitled,  “E’Acropole  d’Athenes,”  published  in  Paris  in  1853.  His  theoretical  explanations 
differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Penrose,  being  less  practical,  but  perhaps  more  poetical  and  imaginative. 
The  Greek  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  was  afterwards  constructed  by  Mr.  Penrose 
upon  the  principles  so  ably  illustrated  in  his  volume.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  his  “Diary  in 
Turkish  and  Greek  Waters,”  says  also,  on  this  subject:  “The  predominance  of  convex  lines 
makes  the  whole  building  look  larger  than  it  really  is,  from  distant  points  of  view,  while  the 
non-observance  of  the  same  laws,  at  the  Bavarian  Walhalla,  make  it  and  all  other  copies  of  the 
original,  look  smaller  than  they  really  are.”  The  Acropolis  is  still  the  most  magnificent 
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portion  of  ancient  Athens.  Upon  its  very  summit, 
overlooking  the  city,  stands  the  Parthenon,  its  side 
torn  out  by  the  bombshell  of  the  Genoese  Morosini, 
and  its  entablature  dismantled  bv  Uord  Kluin.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  the  ruins  of  the  Erech- 
tlieum,  the  most  venerated  of  all  Athenian  sanctuaries, 
still  allow  us  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  its  external 
form  and  structure.  The  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  to  the  northwest  of  the  city,  and  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympus,  to  the  south  ;  the  site  of  the  Plato’s 
Academy ;  of  the  Lyceum  where  Aristotle  lectured ; 
of  the  Cvnosarges,  where  Antisthenes  the  Cynic  ex¬ 
pounded  his  “harsh  and  crabbed”  doctrine ;  the  hill  of 
the  Areopagus,  where  the  most  venerable  court  of 
judicature  was  held,  and  the  Prytaneum,  or  senate- 
house,  —  the  marvellously  clear  Athenian  sky  still 
bends  over  them  all.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
west  of  the  Acropolis  we  shall  find  a  low  hill  which 
marks  the  locality  of  the  Pnyx,  a  place  of  public 
assembly,  forming  a  large  semicircular  area,  bounded 
at  the  base  by  a  limestone  wall,  from  which  projects  a  pedestal  carved  out  of  the  rock,  and 
ascended  by  steps.  This  most  interesting  place  has  been  preserved  almost  in  its  integrity, 
and,  as  we  look  around,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  times  when  some  six  thousand  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens  were  here  assembled,  when  the  orator,  standing  upon  the  pedestal,  could  survey  the 
Acropolis  with  all  its  temples,  the  venerable  Areopagus,  and,  beyond  the  city,  the  extended 
plains  and  villages  of  Athens,  with  grain-fields,  olive-grounds  and  vineyards. 

From  Athens  to  Constantinople,  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  is  a  voyage  so  fraught  with  historic  interest  and  with  the  charm  of  ever  present  beauty 
of  sea  and  sky  and  land,  that  its  description  might  be  expanded  into  a  volume,  and  even  then 
each  traveller  would  discover  for  himself  new  charms  and  new  interests.  As  we  approach  the 
ancient  Byzantium,  the  numerous  gardens,  cypresses,  mosques,  palaces,  minarets  and  towers 
present  to  the  eye  a  most  splendid  appearance  ;  the  scenery  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  is,  indeed, 
of  almost  unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  panorama,  of  which  Constantinople  forms  the  principal  por¬ 
tion,  is  such  as  is  to  be  seen  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Since  the  Crimean  War  the 
city  has  been  wonderfully  improved.  The  great  fires  which  occurred  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1865,  the  3d  of  May,  1866,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  1870,  swept  away  square  miles  of 
old  wooden  buildings  on  both  sides  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  On  these  spaces  handsome  stone  houses 
have  been  built  in  the  modern  European  style. 

The  handsome  public  buildings  and  historical 
monuments  which  the  city  contains  are  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  for  many 
days.  The  Seraglio,  which  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  ancient  Byzantium  and  measures  about 
three  miles  in  circumference;  the  former  Church 
of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosque,  the  mosques  of 
Solyman,  Achmed,  Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  and 
Eyub ;  the  two  obelisks  of  the  ancient  Hippo¬ 
drome,  called  by  the  Turks  the  Atmeidan ;  the 
Castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  now  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation  ;  the  aqueducts  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Valens;  the  cistern  of  Philoxenus, 
with  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  columns  of 
marble,  and  the  numerous  fountains, —  all  are 
well  worth  the  traveller’s  admiration.  The 
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Church  of  St.  Sophia  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  forty-three  broad;  its  flattened  dome,  so  greatly  admired 
for  its  lightness,  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  ground.  At  each  of  its  four 


Street  in  Constantinople. 


corners  there  rises  a  tall  minaret.  The  interior  is  paved  with  waved  marble,  to  imitate 
the  rolling  of  the  sea,  and  covered  with  the  richest  Turkey  and  Persian  carpets ;  there 
are  a  hundred  and  seven  columns  of  the  finest  porphyry,  marble  and  granite ;  and  along  the 
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walls  are  recesses,  with  white  curtain  screens,  where  the  devout  Turk  can  retire  for  prayer. 
Scattered  here  and  there  are  small  raised  pulpits,  where  learned  doctors  expound  the  Koran, 
texts  from  which  are  emblazoned  on  the  walls.  Our  illustrations  show  a  view  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  above  the  green  foliage,  from  a  painting  by  A.  Pasini, 
and  a  large  view  of  the  interior.  The  interesting  interior  of  the  Greek  church,  thronged  with 
its  devotees,  is  illustrated  by  a  wood  engraving  after  a  painting  by  David  Roberts,  R.  A. 

Constantinople  proper  lies  entirely  on  the  south  side  of  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  called  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  is  protected  by  a  wall  built  during  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
partially  restored  by  the  Turks.  This  wall  is  about  twelve  and  a  half  miles  in  circuit,  and  is 
pierced  by  twenty-eight  gates,  amongst  which  that  of  Top-Kapussi,  formerly  that  of  St. 
Romanus,  has  a  historic  interest  as  being  that  through  which  the  Turks  entered  when  they 
stormed  the  city,  and  where  the  last  of  the  Palaeologi  died  in  the  fight.  The  suburbs  of  Galata, 
Pera  and  Top-haneh,  are  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Golden  Horn.  On  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus  lie  Scutari  aud  Kadikoi  (the  ancient  Chalcedon),  and  to  the  northwest  of  the 
city  lies  the  town  of  Eyub.  The  city  itself  is  built  on  hilly  ground.  In  the  suburb  of  Kliassim- 
Pasha  are  the  ruins  of  the  former  Palace  of  the  Capitan-Pasha,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the 
Turkish  fleet ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  the  great  arsenal  where,  within  recent  years,  immense  ships, 
carrying  a  hundred  and  forty  guns,  have  been  built.  Galata,  which  was  founded  by  the  Genoese 
as  a  republic  in  the  Byzantine  times,  is  the  residence  of  European  merchants,  and  the  principal 
place  of  trade.  It  contains  many  great  warehouses,  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  but  is,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  even  more  filthy  than  Constantinople  proper.  Our  smaller  illustration  is  a  sketch  in  the 
main  street.  Bridges  of  boats  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Further  eastward, 
on  the  Bosphorus,  lies  Top-haneh,  with  the  imperial  cannon  foundry,  a  beautiful  mosque  and 
an  interesting  fountain.  On  the  hill  behind  Galata  and  Top-haneh  is  situated  Pera,  the 
residence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  whose  palaces  are  conspicuous  from  a  great  distance. 
Here  all  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  European  life  are  now  abundant.  Many  Greeks  and 
Armenians  inhabit  Pera.  Eyub  is  inhabited  only  by  Turks,  and  here  are  preserved  the  sanjak- 
sherif,  or  the  banner  of  the  prophet,  and  the  sword  of  Osman,  with  which  each  sultan  is  girded 
on  his  accession,  a  ceremony  equivalent  to  coronation. 

The  covered  bazaars  of  Constantinople  are  very  numerous,  and  the  goods  are  displayed  with 
wonderful  attractiveness.  The  small  illustration  shows  a  bazaar  of  the  jewel  merchants,  with 
Turkish  ladies  inspecting  the  treasures,  and  the  larger,  a  street  view,  with  melons  and  other 
vegetables  exposed  for  sale  under  the  shade  of  awnings  and  eaves,  the  vendors  and  their 
customers  chaffering  over  their  negotiations  much  as  in  other  lands.  Still  another  and  a  more 
characteristic  scene,  is  that  shown  in  the  engraving  of  a  Turkish  woman  having  engraved  in  the 
palm  of  her  hand  a  sentence  from  the  Koran,  as  an  amulet.  The  whole  art  of  medicine  is  by 
the  Orientals  generally  considered  simply  as  a  species  of  witchcraft  ;  to  the  Arabs,  indeed,  it  is 
so  defined  by  a  decree  of  the  Koran  itself.  Of  the  direct  influence  of  medicine  on  the  human 
body  they  know  nothing,  or  very  little ;  the  doctor  is  simply  a  witch,  and,  like  the  art  which  he 
practises,  is  made  to  bow  before  the  will  of  Allah,  to  end  at  his  word.  The  Koran  texts  on  this 
subject  are  numerous ;  “For  the  Believer  is  there  cure  and  mercy”  (Koran,  chap.  17,  verse  84) ; 
“And  when  I  am  sick,  He  heals  me”  (K.,  22,  v.  80);  “Since  thou  believest  He  is  for  thee, 
there  is  a  cure  for  thee”  (K.,  41,  v.  44).  Such  verses  are  written  on  the  inner  surface  of  an 
earthen  cup  or  saucer;  water  is  then  poured  in  the  same  and  washed  about  until  the  writing  is 
washed  off,  and  the  water  then  drunk  as  a  medicine. 

TRAVELLING  northward  into  the  interminable  plains  of  Turkey’s  great  enemy,  Russia,  the 
traveller,  if  he  forsake  the  railways  for  ever  so  brief  an  excursion,  is  at  once  struck  with 
the  difficulties  of  transportation.  The  want  of  good  roads  and  ready  means  of  communication 
is  particularly  felt  in  a  country  where  the  distances  are  so  great  and  the  population  so  scanty. 
To  keep  the  roads  in  repair  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  for  two  reasons, — the  first  a  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  concentrating  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor  where  the  laborers  are  so  few  and  so  widely 
dispersed  ;  and  the  other,  the  melting  of  the  snows  and  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  spring. 
During  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  the  soil  is  thickly  covered  with  snow,  which,  when  it 
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becomes  hardened  by  the  frost,  offers  an  excellent,  an  easy  and  a  universal  means  of  transit.  On 
the  return  of  mild  weather,  however,  the  snow,  melting,  sinks  into  and  softens  the  earth, 
which  is  also  overflowed  by  the  rivers.  The  roads  being  thus  flooded,  are  rendered  almost 
wholly  impassable  for  traffic  till  the  soil  dries.  In  autumn  the  usual  rains  fall  and  the  earth  is 
again  soaked,  so  that  the  time  for  easy  communication  during  summer  is  very  short.  The  level 
surface  and  the  long  periods  through  which  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  render  Russia  the  para¬ 
dise  of  sleighing ;  the  sledges  are  usually  hung  very  low,  the  horses  harnessed  three  or  four 
abreast,  and  the  driver,  wrapped  in  furs,  urges  them  to  a  wild  rate  of  speed.  Two  of  our 
engravings  depict  something  of  the  excitement  of  this  method  of  travel,  both  of  them  from 
paintings  by  Russian  or  Polish  artists,  “Winter  Morning  in  Russia,”  by  Alfred  Wierusz 
Kowalski,  and  “Travelling  in  the  Ukraine,”  by  Josef  Chelmonski.  The  historic  Ukraine  forms 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  Tittle  Russia — a  name  which  first  appeared  about  1654, — 
which  is  made  up  of  the  governments  of  Kier,  Tchernigov,  Poltava  and  Kharkov.  The  word 
“Ukraine,”  which  means  in  the  Sclavonic,  a  frontier  country  or  March,  was  the  name  given  in 
Poland  first  to  the  frontiers  towards  the  Tartars  and  other  nomads,  and  then  to  the  fertile  regions 
lying  on  both  sides  the  middle  Dnieper,  without  any  very  definite  limits.  This  district  was  long 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Poland  and  Russia.  About  1686  the  part  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Dnieper  was  ceded  to  Russia,  and  at  the  second  partition  of  Poland  the  western  part  also  fell 
to  Russia  and  is  mostly  comprised  in  the  government  of  Kier. 

Another  painting  by  Josef  Chelmonski  depicts  a  winter  night  scene  on  one  of  these  vast 
snowy  plains  in  Russian  Poland,  the  sleighs  gathered  before  a  long,  low  inn,  the  drivers  con¬ 
gregated  in  the  doorway,  or  driving  away  replenished,  and  the  idle  dogs  that  attend  their 
master’s  exit.  Overhead  the  deep  blue  blackness  of  the  night  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  whiteness  of  the  snow.  Still  another  Polish  artist,  Hipolit  Lipinski,  has  rendered  with 
great  spirit  and  variety  of  incident  the  multitudinous  incidents  of  the  Market  Place  at  Cracow, 
that  recent  capital  of  the  Polish  republic  and  more  anciently,  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  I11 
this  decayed  city  the  “Goose  Market”  is  the  great  centre  of  trade,  the  religion  of  the  Jewish 
merchant,  forbidding  him  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  has  caused  a  great  development  of  the  art  of 
raising  geese  for  edible  purposes,  and  this  noble  bird  may  here  be  seen  in  gratifying  profusion. 
For  the  rest,  the  trade  of  the  city,  formerly  as  extensive  as  it  is  now  limited,  is  pretty  much  all 
in  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  but  signs  of  growing  prosperity,  it  is  said,  are  not  want¬ 
ing.  The  ancient  city  is  a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dark  and  deserted  streets,  but  contains  many 
fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  its  churches  and  other  edifices ;  and  some  handsome 
buildings  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  more  modern  suburbs.  The  old  walls  have  been  converted 
into  a  promenade.  In  the  midst  of  the  houses  rises  the  castle,  a  huge  building  of  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  Polish  kings,  and  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  Polish  nation.  The  university  was  founded  in  1364,  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
whose  design  was  carried  into  effect  by  Jagello  and  Hedwig  in  1401.  It  was  long  the  centre  of 
light  for  Poland,  but  decayed  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  till  it  ceased  to  exist.  It  was 
re-organized  and  re-opened  in  1817,  and  underwent  important  changes  in  1833.  Cracow  is  con¬ 
nected  by  railway  with  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Warsaw.  Three  miles  west  of  the  city  is  a  vast 
tumulus  to  the  memory  of  Kosciusko,  composed  of  earth  taken  from  all  the  patriotic  battlefields 
of  Poland. 

Returning  to  Russia  we  will  stop  for  a  brief  visit  at  Moscow,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire, 
before  pushing  on  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  general  view  of  the  town  on  approaching  it,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  eminence  on  its  southern  side,  called  Sparrow  Hill,  is  exceedingly  interesting 
and  picturesque.  Its  hundreds  of  churches  and  convents,  surmounted  by  gilt  or  variously  colored 
domes;  its  gardens  and  boulevards;  and  above  all,  the  high  walls  and  crowded  yet  stately  towers 
of  the  Kreml  or  citadel,  produce  a  most  striking  effect.  The  Kreml,  or  Kremlin,  situated  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  forms  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  around  it,  with  a  radius  of 
about  a  mile,  is  a  line  of  boulevards,  extending,  however,  only  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
Outside  of  this  line,  and  concentric  with  it,  is  another  line  of  boulevards  with  a  radius  of  a  mile 
and  a  half ;  while  beyond  all,  and  forming  the  girdle  of  the  city,  is  the  outer  rampart,  with  a 
circumference  of  twenty-six  English  miles.  Previously  to  the  great  conflagration  of  1812 
Moscow  was  perhaps  the  most  irregularly  built  city  in  Europe,  and  that  distinction,  to  a  great 
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measure  it  still  retains.  In  the  town,  the  chief  buildings  are,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vassili, 
remarkable  for  its  peculiai  architecture ;  the  Gostinoi  Dvor,  or  Bazaar,  and  the  Exchanges. 

The  Kremlin  has  been  often  described,  but  the  traveller,  be  he  ever  so  well-read,  on  seeing  it 


for  the  first  time,  will  experience  all  the  sensations  of  complete  novelty.  There  is  nothing  like 
it,  even  in  Russia ;  to  be  appreciated  it  must  be  seen.  The  walls  which  enclose  it,  in  the  shape 
of  a  vast  triangle,  are  surmounted  by  eighteen  towers  and  pierced  with  five  gates.  Within  it 
are  comprised  the  principal  buildings,  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  shown  in 
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our  illustration,  a  small  but  gorgeously  colored  edifice,  founded  in  1326;  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  containing  the  tombs  of  all  the  czars  down  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  changed  the  royal  burying-place  to  St.  Petersburg ; -the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
floor  of  which  is  paved  with  jaspers,  agates  and  carnelians  of  various  shapes  ;  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  magnificently  gilded  dome,  from 
which,  as  from  all  the  domes  of  Moscow,  rises  the  “honorable  cross,”  etc.,  etc.  The  church  of 
Vassili-Blagennoy,  or  Church  of  the  Protection  of  Mary,  also  illustrated,  was  built  by  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  in  gratitude  to  God  for  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  in  1554.  “The  czar  was  delighted  when 
this  pearl  and  crown  of  all  churches  was  finished.  He  had  the  architect  called  before  him, 
pronounced  a  warm  penegyric  of  the  work,  embraced  him  in  thankfulness,  and  then  ordered 
the  man’s  eyes  to  be  put  out,  that  he  might  never  build  such  another.”  “The  church,  with  its 
twenty  towers,  large  and  small  cupolas  and  roofs,  forms  one  of  the  most  singular  objects  in  the 
world.  Every  one  of  the  towers  differs  from  the  others  in  size  and  proportion,  in  shape  and 
ornament.  The  whole  is  far  from  forming  a  whole  ;  no  main  building  is  discoverable  in  this 
architectural  maze ;  in  every  one  of  these  hollow  irregularities  lurks  a  separate  church,  in  every 
excrescence,  a  chapel.  One  of  the  towers  stands  prominently  amid  the  confusion,  yet  it  is  not 
in  the  centre,  for  there  is,  in  fact,  neither  centre  nor  side,  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  it  is  all 
here  and  there.  Imagine  all  these  points  and  pinnacles  surmounted  by  very  profusely  carved 
crosses,  fancifully  wreathed  with  gilded  chains ;  imagine,  further,  with  how  many  various 
patterns  of  arabesques  every  wall  and  passage  is  painted  ;  how  from  painted  flower-pots  gigantic 
thistles,  flowers  and  shrubs  spring  forth,  vary  into  vine-wreaths,  wind  and  twist  farther  till  they 
end  in  single  lines  and  knots ;  imagine  the  now  somewhat  faded  colors,  red,  blue,  green,  gold, 
silver,  all  fresh  and  gaudy,  and  you  may  in  some  degree  comprehend  how  these  buildings  must 
have  delighted  the  eye  of  so  original  a  tyrant  as  Ivan  the  Terrible.” 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the  palace  and  grounds  of  Petrowski, 
founded  by  the  Empress  Elizabeth.  In  summer  evenings  the  gardens  are  the  great  resort  of  the 
middle  classes  who  come  here  to  drink  tea  with  their  families,  bringing  their  own  tea-urns  with 
them.  The  grounds  include  booths,  restaurants,  cafes,  tea-gardens  and  a  pretty  little  summer 
theatre.  The  most  important  historical  event  connected  with  the  palace  is  the  incident  of 
Napoleon  here  dictating  the  intelligence  of  the  burning  of  the  city  to  be  sent  to  France.  In  the 
arsenal  in  the  Kremlin,  in  addition  to  the  great  bell,  the  great  cannon  shown  in  our  illustration 
and  other  objects,  is  a  trophy  of  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  taken  from  the 
French  in  that  disastrous  campaign. 

The  street  architecture  of  St.  Petersburg,  unlike  that  of  Moscow,  with  its  pale  yellow  walls 
and  red  and  green  roofs,  is  almost  destitute  of  color.  The  first  features  of  the  Russian  capital 
that  impress  themselves  upon  the  traveller  are  the  extreme  flatness  of  its  site  and  the  rigid  mili¬ 
tary  aspect  of  the  streets,  along  which  the  houses  are  ranged  in  long,  regular  lines  of  gray,  or 
massed  together  in  blocks  like  the  squares  of  a  battalion.  The  city,  covering  an  area  of  forty-two 
square  miles,  stands  only  fifty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  upon  plains  which  were  formerly 
malarious  marshes,  but  are  now  for  the  most  part  drained  and  laid  out  in  meadows  and  gardens. 
The  great  Neva,  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Neva,  divides  the  city  into  two  great  sections, 
— the  Petersburg  Side  on  the  north  and  the  Great  Side  on  the  south.  The  former  is  built  on 
the  islands  which  are  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Neva,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Vassili  Ostrov, 
the  Citadel  Island,  and  the  islands  Aptekarskoi,  Karmnennoi,  Petrovskoi,  Krestorskoi  and 
Elaghinskoi.  The  Great  Side,  south  of  the  Great  Neva,  is  compactly  built,  and  contains  the 
residences  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility,  and  more  than  half  the  population. 

“The  sixtieth  degree  of  northern  latitude  crosses  the  suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  world  no  other  city  has  displayed  so  much  splendor  and  luxury  so  near  the 
eternal  ice  of  the  Pole  as  this  Imperial  residence ;  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  where  such  an  attempt  in  such  a  latitude  could  have  succeeded.  The 
parallel,  under  which  St.  Petersburg  has  built  palaces  and  cultivated  gardens,  is  the  same,  under 
which,  in  Siberia,  the  Ostiaks  and  Fungusians  find  a  scanty  nourishment  of  moss  for  their  rein¬ 
deer,  and  where  the  Kamtshadale  drives  his  dogs  over  never-melting  ice.  In  the  same  circle 
where  St.  Petersburg  enjoys  every  luxury  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  world,  the  Greenlander 
and  Esquimaux,  with  their  seal  fat  and  train  oil,  barely  keep  alive  the  feeble  glimmer  of  vegeta- 
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tion  rather  than  life.  Swampy  Livonia,  which  even  the  Poles  call  harsh  and  raw,  the  province 
whence  come  the  wild  and  pitiless  snow-storms,  called  by  the  Prussians  Courland  weather,  are 
to  the  St.  Petersburgers  very  agreeable  and  tolerably  warm  southern  provinces.  In  Poland  the 


Russian  begins  to  look  about  him  for  tropical  vegetation  ;  and  of  the  nebulosa  Germania,  whose 
frigora  and  gray  skies  inspire  the  shuddering  Italian  to  strike  the  elegiac  chords  of  his  harp,  the 
Petersburger  thinks  as  of  a  laud  ‘where  the  orange  trees  bloom’.” 
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Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Moscow. 


The  climate,  though  severe  in  winter,  is  as  pleasant  and  mild  as  that  of  Scotland,  in  summer. 
The  mean  temperature  is  62°;  in  winter,  140  F.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  990  and — 51  °, 
— a  range  of  150°,  which  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  in  Europe.  Both  in  winter 
and  summer  the  temperature  frequently  varies  as  much  as  120  or  150  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  winter  is  considered  to  begin  in  October  and  end  in  May ;  the  extreme  cold  weather  is 
generally  accompanied  by  bright  sunshine  and  but  little  wind,  and  the  city  appears  at  its  best, 
shrouded  in  immaculate  snow  and  glittering  with  icy  crystals. 

If  we  approach  the  city  from  Cronstadt, — whose  fortifications,  alleged  to  be  impregnable, 
seem  to  rise  out  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  —  the  first  indications  of  the  city  of  Peter  the 
Great  that  we  see  are  the  gilded  dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Izak  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the 
Admiralty,  which  are  seen  rising  apparently  from  the  water’s  edge,  so  low  is  all  the  land  here¬ 
abouts.  The  Admiralty  Square  faces  the  the  English  Quay  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Great 
Neva,  and  may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the  city.  From  the  spire,  with  its  numerous  gal¬ 
leries,  the  whole  plan  of  the  city  can  be  clearly  seen.  Right  opposite  it  is  the  populous  Vassili 
Ostrov,  on  the  south  shore  of  which  are  the  Bourse,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Corps  of  Cadets,  etc. 
To  the  north  is  the  Citadel  Island,  and  farther  north  the  densely-peopled  Aptekarskoi  Island, 
and  the  Kammennoi,  and  other  islands,  which  are  for  the  most  nart  studded  with  wood-embos- 
oined  villas  and  laid  out  in  charming  gardens.  Considering  the  river  on  the  north  as  the  chord, 
and  the  Admiralty  as  the  centre,  the  semicircle  that  might  be  drawn  with  a  radius  of  two  and 
a-lialf  miles,  would  pretty  nearly  describe  what  is  called  the  Great  Side  of  St.  Petersburg.  This 
section  of  the  city  is  divided  into  three  or  four  portions  by  the  Moika,  St.  Catharina,  Fontanka 
and  New  Canals ;  and  it  is  intersected  by  three  spacious  streets,  which  radiate  east-south-east, 
south-east  and  south  from  the  great  centre,  the  Admiralty.  These  streets  are  named  respectively, 
the  Nevski  Prospekt  (Neva  Perspective),  Gorokhovaia  Oulitza  (Peas  Street),  Vosnosenskoi  Pros- 
pekt  (Resurrection  Perspective).  Extensive  suburbs  also  are  rising  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Neva,  seven  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  Nevski  Prospekt  is  the  most  splendid  street  in  St.  Petersburg ;  and  for  architectural 
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grandeur,  as  well  as  for  natural  beauty,  for  proportions,  and  for  variety,  is  considered  the  finest 
street  in  Europe.  It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  broad,  and  about  four  miles  in  length,  is 
planted  on  both  sides  with  trees,  contains  a  large  number  of  the  most  beautiful  palaces,  of  highly 
ornamented  churches,  and  splendid  warehouses,  and  increases  in  breadth  and  magnificence  as  it 
advances  from  the  Admiralty.  For  the  first  mile  it  does  not  contain  more  than  about  fifty  man¬ 
sions,  each  of  which,  however,  is  of  colossal  magnitude.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  faced 
with  stucco,  are  three  and  four  stories  high,  and  are  in  many  cases  furnished  with  ornamental 
porches,  colonnades,  gilded  balconies  and  parapets  that  gird  the  flat  roofs.  The  street  intersects 
in  its  course  all  the  rings  of  the  city,  the  suburbs  of  the  poor,  the  busy  regions  of  commerce  and 
the  handsome  quarter  of  the  aristocracy  ;  from  the  Annitchkoff  Bridge  to  the  Admiralty  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  fashionable  part  of  the  Prospekt.  Here  the  bustle  and  movement,  which  in  most 
other  portions  of  the  city  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  is  worthy  of  a  great  capital ;  the  throng, 
both  of  foot-passengers  and  of  sumptuous  equipages,  becomes  greater  as  we  progress,  and  is 
exceedingly  striking  and  diversified.  From  twelve  to  two  o’clock  the  St.  Petersburg  ladies  go 
shopping,  and  after  three  o’clock  when  the  purchases  are  made  and  the  daily  parade  is  over,  the 
merchants,  the  nobles  and  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family  themselves  come  to  swell  the 
crowd.  About  ten  of  the  other  streets  of  the  city  are  distinguished  for  their  grandeur,  though 
none  of  them  equals  the  Nevski  Prospekt. 

Of  the  sixty-four  squares  in  the  city,  the  Admiralty  Square  is  the  most  famous.  It  contains 
one  mass  of  buildings,  presenting  to  the  Neva  a  fine  faqade  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  its 
sides  are  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long.  In  the  Palace  Square,  adjoining  the  Admiralty,  stands 
the  column  erected  in  honor  of  Alexander  I.,  the  greatest  monolith  raised  in  modern  times.  Its 
height,  including  the  pedestal  and  the  figure  of  an  angel  with  a  cross  which  surmount  its  capital, 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its  diameter,  fifteen  feet.  It  is  a  round  column  of  mottled  red 
granite,  from  the  quarries  of  Pytterlax,  in  Finland,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  story  is  related  of  its  excavation,  that  the  mining  director,  being  ordered  to  procure 
a  monolith  of  at  least  eighty-four  feet  in  length,  —  a  size  that  was  deemed  impracticable, — 
succeeded  in  taking  out  unbroken  a  mass  nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  so  reported  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  to  his  great  delight.  But  as  implicit  obedience  is  accounted  a  virtue  in 
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Russia,  he  added  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  sawing  off  the  superfluous  fourteen  feet.  So  great 
was  the  vexation  in  the  court  that  the  Emperor  posted  off  himself  to  the  mines  in  hopes  of  saving 
his  monolith  unbroken,  but  arrived  just  too  late  to  rescue  it.  In  Peter’s  Square  is  the  famous 
equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  riding  up  a  mass  of  granite  rock  and  trampling  under  his 
horse’s  hoofs  the  serpent  of  rebellion. 

St.  Petersburg  might  be  called  a  city  of  palaces  from  the  number  of  edifices  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  which  it  contains.  The  Winter  Palace,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  is 
certainly  the  largest,  and,  in  one  sense,  probably  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  the  world.  It 
is  seven  hundred  feet  long  on  every  side,  has  an  imposing  fagade,  and  contains  eight  hundred 
inhabitants ;  during  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  it  is  inhabited  by  six  thousand  people.  It 
has  numerous  ample  halls,  richly  decorated,  and  containing  collections,  furniture  and  articles  of 
vertu  of  immense  value.  The  Hermitage,  illustrated  by  our  engraving,  is  situated  on  the  Neva, 
like  the  Winter  Palace  and  connected  with  the  latter  by  several  galleries.  It  was  built  by  the 
great  Catharine  that  she  might  retire  to  it  in  her  moments  of  leisure,  and  was  entirely  recon¬ 
structed  in  its  present  form  between  1840  and  1850.  On  the  grand  floor  is  the  Museum  ;  on  the 
first  floor  the  famous  Picture  Gallery,  of  two  thousand  paintings,  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Here  are  contained,  amongst  other  treasures,  the  crown  jewels;  and  the  library,  of  120,000 
volumes,  contains  the  collections  of  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  The  Annitclikoff  Palace  is  the  usual 
residence  of  the  Emperors  ;  the  Michailoff  Palace  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  million  rubles,  but  is  now  occupied  only  by  the  School  of  Engineers. 

Within  the  Citadel  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  finished  in  1727.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  slender  tower,  crowned  with  a  gilded  spire,  the  whole  being  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet  in  height.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Izak,  though  destitute  of  architectural 
beauty,  is  remarkable  for  its  rude  magnificence,  and  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  buildings  of 
modern  times.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  great  gilded  dome,  and  by  four  smaller  domes.  These 
domes  are  made  of  bronze,  and  the  value  of  the  plate-gold  by  which  they  are  overlaid  is 
stated  at  ^50,000.  Each  of  its  four  sides  is  adorned  with  a  peristyle  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
pillars,  each  consisting  of  one  block  of  red  Finland  granite.  These  pillars  are  fifty-three  feet 
in  height  and  are  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  But  if  we  had  a  year  to  spend  in  sight¬ 
seeing  we  could  devote  it  all  to  the  churches  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  in  addition  to  the  hundred  and  forty  private  chapels 
(hauskapellen). 

There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  bridges  which  unite  the  islands,  cross  the  canals  and  span  the 
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Neva,  and  of  these  the  finest  and  largest  is  the  Nikolayevski  Bridge,  a  magnificent  structure 
in  granite  and  the  only  permanent  bridge  that  crosses  the  Neva, — the  others  being  merely  tem¬ 
porary  bridges  supported  on  boats  and  removed  every  autumn  and  spring  at  the  season  of  the 
dangerous  inundations.  The  Nikolayevski  Bridge  was  completed  in  1850;  it  crosses  the  Neva 
from  the  English  quay  on  the  south  bank  to  the  Vassili  Ostrov  shore,  is  twelve  hundred  feet  long 
and  consists  of  seven  arches  supported  upon  ponderous  piers  of  granite.  At  the  northern  end  is 
a  drawbridge  which  affords  a  passage  to  ships.  No  part  of  St.  Petersburg  affords  a  foundation 
solid  enough  to  support  weighty  structures,  and  the  foundation  of  this  bridge  was  not  obtained 
until  three  sets  of  piles  had  been  driven  into  the  oozy  bed  of  the  river,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  and  so  close  that  all  the  timbers  touched  each  other  all  the  way  across.  The  Annitchkoff 
Bridge,  leading  across  the  Fontanka  Canal,  consists  of  five  arches ;  it  is  a  hundred  and  ten  feet 
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The  Hermitage,  (National  Art  Gallery),  St.  Petersburg. 


long  and  is  decorated  with  four  spirited  groups,  in  bronze,  of  wild  horses  and  their  tamers,  by  a 
native  artist. 

St.  Petersburg  is  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  yet  it  takes  rank  among  the 
first  capitals  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  May  27,  1703.  After  a  long 
struggle  against  the  severe  climate,  insalubrious  from  the  exhalations  of  wide-extended  marshes, 
and  from  the  Arctic  rigor  which  even  now  can  cover  the  Neva  with  ice  a  yard  and  a  half  thick, 
at  length  the  town  was  founded  and  declared  the  capital  in  1712.  Under  the  successors  of  Peter, 
the  improvement,  embellishment  and  extension  of  the  city  were  carried  on.  Catharine  II.  con¬ 
structed  the  great  canals  which,  while  they  afford  means  of  ready  communication,  serve  also  to 
drain  the  marshlands,  to  render  the  atmosphere  more  healthy  and  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  winter. 
The  city  suffered  great  damage  and  the  loss  of  several  hundred  lives,  in  1824,  from  an  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Neva ;  and  every  April,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  lower  regions  of  the  city  are 
threatened  with  a  similar  disaster.  At  St.  Petersburg  all  the  ministers  from  foreign  courts  aie 
expected  to  reside. 

FROM  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  south-western,  from  the  newest  of  her 
capitals  to  the  oldest  of  her  cities,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Africa,  the  transition  is  extra¬ 
ordinary,  but  in  these  days  of  steam  all  things  are  possible  to  the  travelling  man,  and  our  tourist 
will  not  be  content  unless  he  rounds  his  trip  with  a  visit  to  the  greatness  of  a  nation  in  decay. 
Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Ford,  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Review ,  complained  that  Spain  was  almost 
undescribed  and  unvisited.  Thoueh  “a  land  of  adventure  and  romance,  full  of  historic  and 
poetic  and  legendary  association,  yet  it  is  withal  a  kind  of  terra-incognita — a  mysterious  realm 
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untravelled  by  the  crowd,  and  where  the  all-wandering  foot  of  the  all-pervading  Englishman 
but  seldom  rambles.  The  beef-steak  and  the  tea-kettle  which  infallibly  mark  the  progress  of 
John  Bull,  and  have  been  introduced  even  into  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land,  are  as  yet  unknown 
in  the  ventas  and  posados  of  the  Peninsula.”  This  statement  is  becoming,  year  by  year,  less 
true.  Old  residents  and  tourists  in  Spain  are  beginning  to  complain  of  the  invasion  of  the 
northern  hordes.  Numerous  English  and  American  travellers  may  now  be  met  with,  not  only 
in  such  places  as  Granada  and  Seville,  but  in  Segovia  or  Ronda,  or  Avila.  And  books  of  Spanish 
travel  have  multiplied  in  proportion. 

“Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees.”  The  proverb  is  a  French  one,  and  must  therefore  be  taken 
with  some  modifications.  But,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  national  prejudice  and  self- 
conceit,  the  epigram  contains  a  large  measure  of  truth.  It  expresses  with  tolerable  accuracy 
the  first  impressions  of  the  traveller  in  Spain. 

For  on  crossing  the  Pyrenees  everything  is  so  new  and  strange  that  the  tourist  seems  to  have 
passed  into  a  new  continent  rather  than  a  new  country.  Elsewhere  the  characteristic  differences 
of  neighboring  nations  melt  into  one  another  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  The  frontier 
between  France  and  Belgium,  Germany  or  Switzerland  may  be  crossed  with  little  or  nothing  to 
remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  entering  a  new  territory.  Railways  have  made  international 
intercourse  easy.  Commerce  has  made  it  profitable.  Fashion  has  made  it  popular.  Germans 
flock  to  Paris  for  business  or  pleasure.  Frenchmen  flock  to  the  Rhine,  to  Baden,  to  Switzerland, 
for  health  or  recreation.  Italy  attracts  its  yearly  crowds  of  artists,  antiquarians,  students  and 
holiday-makers.  National  peculiarities  are  thus  rubbed  off.  The  various  countries  of  Europe 
become  assimilated  to  one  another.  The  infinite  variety  of  dress,  manners  and  customs  which 
used  to  give  such  a  charm  to  foreign  travel  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and  European  society  is 
being  reduced  to  a  dead  level,  to  a  monotonous  uniformity.  But  Spain  has  resisted  the  influence 
far  more  than  other  countries.  It  is  only  recently  that  railways  have  invaded  her  territory. 
Her  roads  were  so  impassable  and  her  hotels  so  execrable  that  there  was  little  to  attract  the 
ordinary  tourist.  It  needed  some  courage  to  encounter  the  horrors  of  a  Spanish  venta ,  and  not 
a  little  physical  endurance  to  survive  the  dislocating  jolts  of  a  Spanish  diligence.  She  had  no 
external  commerce  to  lead  her  own  sons  abroad  or  to  invite  foreigners  to  settle  within  her  bor¬ 
ders.  The  extension  of  railways  and  the  growing  commerce  of  Spain  will  sooner  or  later 
assimilate  the  Peninsula  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  at  present  Europe  ends  at  the  Pyrenees. 

And  Spain  resembles  Africa  or  the  East  in  those  very  points  in  which  she  differs  from  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  soil  has  that  dry  and  sterile  look  with  which  African  travellers  are  familiar. 
One  may  travel  for  hours  over  tracts  of  country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  living  thing  to 
disturb  the  solitude ;  leagues  upon  leagues  of  bare  rock  without  a  particle  of  soil  clinging  to 
their  sides  ;  vast  undulating  plains,  treeless  and  waterless  ;  districts,  each  as  large  as  an  English 
county,  covered  with  blocks  of  granite  or  limestone,  like  the  desert  of  Sinai.  Geologically,  as 
well  as  in  appearance,  Spain  is  but  a  northern  extension  of  the  Sahara.  Those  who  visit  Spain, 
expecting  to  find  exuberant  fertility,  will  be  disappointed.  There  are  indeed  huertas ,  which 
produce  their  three  or  four  crops  a  year,  and  repay  the  slightest  amount  of  labor  by  harvests  of 
incredible  richness.  But  these  seem  like  oases  in  an  arid  waste.  Probably  less  than  one-half 
of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation.  Certainly  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  utter 
sterility  and  barrenness. 

This  impression  is  rendered  yet  more  intense  by  the  numerous  wadys ,  or  dry  river-beds,  which 
are  everywhere  met  with.  Sometimes  they  are  quite  dry,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  flows  down 
them  except  during  winter  storms.  More  commonly  the  stream  which  once  filled  up  a  wide 
channel  has  shrunk  into  a  streamlet,  which  trickles  amongst  the  stones  and  sandbanks  in  the 
middle  of  its  channel.  It  is  said  that  the  French  troops  on  entering  Madrid  in  triumph,  and 
seeing  the  dry  bed  of  the  Manzanares,  exclaimed,  “What,  has  the  river  run  away  too!”  This 
is  partly  occasioned  by  the  diminished  rainfall,  partly  by  the  water  being  drawn  off  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  Rivers  which  were  once  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  inland  can  now 
scarcely  float  a  barge.  The  Guadalquivir,  for  instance,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  available 
for  ships  as  high  as  Cordova ;  it  now  only  affords  a  difficult  and  shallow  channel  up  to  Seville. 
The  wide,  stony,  sandy  channels  of  these  shrunken  streams  add  to  the  desolate  aspect  of  the 
country.  * 
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The  vegetation,  too,  especially  of  the  south  of  Spain,  is  African  rather  than  European. 
Hedges  of  cactus  and  prickly  pear,  thickets  of  pomegranates  in  the  open  fields,  plantations  of 
sugar-cane,  groves  of  oranges,  and  tall,  feathery  palm  trees,  give  a  strange  tropical  aspect  to  the 
scenery.  At  Elche,  on  the  east  coast,  for  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  one’s  self  in  Europe. 
Here  are  groves  of  palm  trees  in  wild  luxuriance.  Flat-roofed  Moorish  houses  stand  amidst 
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the  giant  stems  and  overarching  branches  of  the  forest,  which  stretches  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  scene  is  that  of  Barbary  or  of  Egypt,  and  the  traveller 
needs  constantly  to  remind  himself  that  he  is  in  Europe — not  in  Africa. 

The  towns  and  villages,  especially  in  the  south  of  Spain,  retain  much  of  their  Moorish  char¬ 
acter.  The  Moors  themselves  were  indeed  ruthlessly  banished  or  burned  by  the  Inquisition. 
But  they  have  left  their  mark  behind  them.  It  could  indeed  scarcely  be  otherwise.  After 
holding  the  country  for  eight  centuries,  the  traces  of  their  occupation  cannot  be  easily 
effaced. 

In  Toledo,  in  Cordova,  in  Granada,  or  in  the  older  parts  of  Seville,  it  would  be  easy  to  believe 
one’s  self  in  a  Moorish  or  Egyptian  town.  The  narrow  streets  are  enclosed  by  high  walls,  almost 
windowless,  and  perforated  by  only  a  single  low  door.  Everything  looks  gloomy  and  sombre. 
But  peep  through  the  iron  grating  which  protects  the  doorway,  and  you  will  see  a  patio ,  bright 
with  flowers,  and  fountains,  and  greenery.  The  windows  of  the  chambers  open  into  this  quad¬ 
rangle,  and  the  inmates  can  enjoy  light  and  air,  bright  sunshine  and  cool  shade,  without  leaving 
the  seclusion  of  their  homes,  or  being  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  any  not  belonging  to  the  family. 
This  style  of  architecture  has  been  handed  down  directly  from  the  Moors. 

And  in  numberless  details  of  dress  and  daily  life  the  same  influence  may  be  traced.  The 
mantilla  which  forms  the  headdress  of  almost  every  woman  in  Spain  is  simply  a  relic  of  the  veil 
universally  worn  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Moslem.  Wander  into  the  outskirts  of  any 
town  in  Spain,  and  you  will  hardly  fail  to  stumble  upon  groups  of  ragged,  picturesque  varlets, 
lying  at  full  length  upon  some  sunny  bank,  sunning  themselves,  just  as  a  group  of  Bedouins 
would  do.  Go  out  into  the  country,  and  you  will  hear  the  creaking  of  the  waterwheel,  and  see 
the  patient  oxen,  treading  their  ceaseless  round,  turning  the  ponderous  machine,  which  has  come 
down  unchanged  from  the  days  of  the  Moors.  The  peasants  of  Andalusia,  Murcia  and  Granada 
are  seldom  to  be  seen  without  a  long  staff,  which  they  grasp  and  carry  exactly  as  an  Arab  does 
his  spear.  The  velvet  hat  of  the  Spanish  majo  is  clearly  a  reminiscence  of  the  turban.  In 
houses,  hotels  and  cafes,  servants  are  summoned  by  clapping  the  hands  as  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights.” 

But  it  is  doubtless  the  stagnation  and  apathy  of  Spain  to  which  the  French  proverb  chiefly 
refers.  And  this  cannot  fail  to  impress  every  traveller.  In  Madrid  there  is  indeed  a  certain 
amount  of  life  and  bustle  on  the  surface  ;  for  the  highest  ambition  of  every  Madrileno  seems  to 
be  to  make  his  city  as  much  like  Paris  as  possible.  But  Parisian  civilization  and  activity  are 
merely  a  thin  veneer.  Beneath  the  surface,  and  in  all  matters  of  business,  Madrid  is  as  slow 
and  stagnant  as  ever.  Some  of  the  towns  on  the  east  coast,  Barcelona  and  Valencia  for  instance, 
are  awakening  to  a  keener  and  more  active  life.  Their  proximity  to  Marseilles  brings  them  into 
intimate  connection  with  that  port,  and  they  have  derived  a  considerable  amount  of  French 
vivacity  from  this  source.  There  is  likewise  an  extensive  British  and  American  trade  springing 
up,  and  the  bustle  and  energy  of  commerce  are  arousing  the  drowsy  population  from  their 
stupor. 

But  the  change  is  only  beginning.  It  has  not  had  time  to  penetrate  below  the  surface,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  altogether  untouched  by  it.  The  Rambla  at  Barcelona  might  be  the 
boulevard  of  a  French  town,  but  the  side  streets  are  purely  Spanish  and  oriental  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  Spain,  as  a  whole,  strikes  one  as  being  at  least  two  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  little  effort  is  made  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  To  every  proposal  for  improvement  the  all- 
sufficing  reply  is  Manana  (To-morrow),  or  Veremos  (We’ll  see  about  it).  Off  the  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  Spain  seems  to  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  days  of  the  Moors ;  and  even  railway 
travelling  partakes  of  the  drowsy  and  slumberous  character  of  the  country.  The  trains  travel 
more  slowly,  stop  more  frequently,  and  linger  longer  at  the  stations  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe.  On  some  of  the  most  important  lines  of  the  Peninsula  only  a  single  train  runs  daily. 
Large  gaps  are  left  unfinished  year  after  year  which  have  to  be  traversed  by  diligences.  Thus 
the  main-line,  connecting  Cordova  and  Malaga  with  Granada,  is  incomplete  between  Archidona 
and  Loja,  a  distance  of  five  hours.  The  traveller  from  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  the  other 
important  towns  on  the  east  coast,  to  Marseilles,  Lyons  or  Paris,  must  spend  the  whole  night  in 
the  diligence  between  Gerona  and  Perpignan — a  journey  which,  having  once  taken,  he  is  not 
likely  to  forget.  With  few  exceptions  the  roads  in  the  interior  can  only  be  traversed  on  horse- 
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back.  They  are  a  succession  of  holes  and  ruts,  they  cross  unbridged  rivers;  they  seem  to  wander 
aimlessly  over  hill  and  valley,  and  break  off  in  the  middle,  like  a  cattle  track  rather  than  a 
highway.  All  that  we  read  of  English  roads  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  vividly 
realized  in  the  Spanish  roads  of  to-day. 

The  traveller  in  Spain  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  Everywhere  he  meets  with  trophies  which  attest  the  energy  and  greatness  of  the 
country  im  former  centuries.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  The  sun  never  set  upon  her  dominions.  But  for  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  a  few  Protestants  who  refused  to  be  coerced,  she  would  have  given  the  law  to  Europe.  Italy, 
Germany  and  the  Eow  Countries  were  her  vassals.  The  eastern  and  the  western  hemispheres 
poured  their  wealth  into  her  coffers.  Great  public  works  were  undertaken  worthy  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  their  projectors.  Palaces  and  cathedrals,  convents  and  halls  of  learning,  arose  in 
stately  magnificence  over  the  land.  But  what  their  ancestors  built,  the  degenerate  descendants 
are  unable  even  to  keep  in  repair.  Some  of  the  noblest  edifices  of  mediaeval  Spain  are  crumbling 
into  ruins.  Wherever  we  turn  we  are  confronted  by  the  evidences  of  a  glorious  past,  and  of  a 
base  and  ignoble  present. 

What  has  caused  this  degeneracy?  What  has  made  Spain  sink  from  the  first  to  the  last  place 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe?  Only  one  reply  is  possible.  The  iniquitous  Inquisition  crushed 
out  all  freedom  alike  of  thought  and  action.  The  most  intelligent  and  industrious  of  her  popu¬ 
lation  were  burned  or  banished.  Moor,  Jew  and  Protestant  indiscriminately,  were  sentenced  to 
the  flames.  The  dread  tribunal  had  its  officers  and  its  dungeons  in  every  town,  its  spies  in  every 
house.  No  man  was  safe  except  by  a  mute,  unquestioning  submission.  The  highest  personages 
in  the  state  were  not  above  its  reach ;  the  meanest  and  poorest  peasant  was  not  too  obscure 
for  its  notice.  Beneath  this  crushing,  blighting  despotism,  all  freedom  and  all  courage 
perished.  For  three  centuries  Spain  has  been  suffering  the  penalties  of  her  slavish  submission 
to  Rome. 

An  early  Spanish  historian  maintains  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Peninsula  were  borne 
thither  through  the  air  by  angels.  No  other  mode  of  conveyance  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  nation  about  to  be  founded  ;  and  Castilian  pride  had  fixed  the  date 
of  the  settlement  so  soon  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  could  have  reached  their  destination  in  any  other  way.  Subsequent 
writers,  without  committing  themselves  to  this  hypothesis,  yet  gave  it  a  respectful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  age  was  credulous  of  marvels  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  faith  that,  not  individuals  only, 
but  considerable  edifices — the  house  of  the  Virgin  at  Loretto,  for  instance — had  been  thus  trans¬ 
ported  from  land  to  land. 

In  these  prosaic  and  degenerate  days  aerial  flights  are  out  of  the  question.  We  are  reduced 
to  the  simple  alternative  of  reaching  Spain  by  sea  or  by  land.  Those  who  select  the  former 
mode  of  transit  may  sail  direct  to  Gibraltar,  or,  crossing  France  to  Marseilles,  they  may  take 
passage  thence  to  one  of  the  eastern  or  southern  ports  of  Spain.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
in  behalf  of  either  of  these  routes.  But  the  majority  of  tourists  will  find  as  much  sea  in  the 
English  Channel  as  they  care  to  encounter,  and  will  prefer  to  complete  their  journey  by  land. 
They  will  then  have  a  choice  between  two  lines — the  eastern  and  the  western.  The  Pyrenees 
can  only  be  crossed  by  wheel-carriages  at  the  two  extremities  where  the  mountain  range  subsides 
into  the  sea.  The  passes  which  lie  between  are  only  available  for  stout  pedestrians  or  for  mule¬ 
teers.  The  boast  of  Louis  Quatorze,  uIl  n'y  a  plus  de  Pyrenees is  not  yet  quite  fulfilled. 

Of  these  two  routes,  the  western,  by  -way  of  Bordeaux,  Bayonne  and  Irun,  is  the  easier  and 
the  speedier.  Tire  railway  is  complete  for  the  whole  distance.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is  as 
yet  unfinished,  and  the  journey  from  Gerona  to  Perpignan  has  to  be  made  by  diligence. 

No  railway  journey  through  central  France  can  be  very  interesting.  The  scenery  is  never 
grand,  seldom  even  picturesque.  The  line  runs  through  a  level  plain,  “flat,  fair  and  fertile.” 
There  are  no  hills,  and  but  few  trees.  The  absence  of  hedgerows  gives  the  country  a  bare, 
formal  look  to  one  accustomed  to  the  rural  scenery7  of  England  or  of  Normandy7.  The  route 
to  Bordeaux,  however,  is  not  devoid  of  interest.  Orleans,  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angouleme,  are 
passed  in  succession.  Glimpses  of  most  of  them  may  be  gained  from  the  railway  in  hurrying 
past.  _ 
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Bordeaux  offers  a  convenient  and  agreeable  resting-place  in  the  long  journey  from  Paris  to 
Madrid.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  maritime  cities  in  Europe,  with  broad  boulevards,  fine  open 
squares,  and  public  gardens  of  great  beauty  and  extent.  It  lies  in  a  semicircle  round  its  noble 
harbor,  which  is  commonly  full  of  vessels,  and  the  line  of  quays  reminds  one  of  an  English  port 
from  their  activity  and  bustle. 

The  journey  onward  from  Bordeaux  leads  across  the  Eandes.  A  few  years  ago  this  district 
was  the  most  desolate  and  barren  which  can  be  well  conceived.  The  desert  of  Sahara  could 
scarcely  present  a  more  monotonous  and  dreary  waste.  Sand  borne  inland  by  the  violent  winds 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  formed  a  vast  plain,  which  produced  little  except  a  meagre  crop  of  prickly 
shrubs,  and  of  withered,  stunted  grass.  A  few  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  wandered  across  the 
desolate  plains  and  picked  a  scanty  subsistence  amongst  the  sand-hills.  They  were  guarded  by 
a  half-savage  race  of  shepherds,  who  from  early  childhood  were  accustomed  to  walk  on  stilts. 
It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  a  family — men,  women  and  children — stalking  across  the  endless 
plains  raised  far  above  the  ground,  clad  in  sheep-skins,  and  followed  by  immense  Pyreneean 
wolf-dogs. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  parts  of  the  Eandes  which  were  thought  to  be  hopelessly 
barren  may  be  made  productive  as  pine  forests.  Large  tracts  have  been  enclosed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  railway  now  passes  through  leagues  of  young  plantations,  which  are  a  source  of 
great  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  The  rude  denizens  of  the  Landes  resent  this  intrusion  into 
their  domains,  and  destructive  fires  have  broken  out  by  which  many  valuable  forests  have  been 
destroyed.  These  are  suspected,  not  without  reason,  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries. 
But  resent  and  resist  it  as  they  may,  the  onward  march  of  civilization  continues  to  invade  the 
soil.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  stilted  Landais  diminishes.  Pine  forests  and  cultivated  fields 
now  occupy  the  region  where  a  few  years  ago  the  traveller  only  saw  barren  plains. 

As  Bayonne  is  approached  the  Pyrenees  come  into  view.  To  one  accustomed  to  the  Alps  the 
Pyreneean  range  wants  grandeur.  There  are  no  vast  sweeps  of  glacier  and  snowfield  like  those 
of  Switzerland.  In  the  whole  chain  there  is  no  coup  T ceil  which  can  compare  with  that  from 
the  Gorner  Grat,  the  Wengern  Alp,  or  the  Brevent.  But  the  Pyrenees  have  a  charm  and  beauty 
of  their  own.  The  stiff,  formal  and  wearisome  succession  of  pines  is  exchanged  for  rich  masses 
of  chestnut  and  beech.  In  the  judgment  of  many  persons,  the  picturesque  variety  and  glowing 
color  of  Pyreneean  scenery  affords  an  ample  compensation  for  the  want  of  Alpine  grandeur  and 
sublimity. 

Bayonne,  though  French,  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  its  proximity  to  Spain.  The  shops 
have  their  signs  painted  in  both  languages.  The  bullock-carts,  the  trains  of  mules  and  asses 
with  gay  trappings  of  scarlet  worsted,  the  canvas  shoes  with  hempen  soles  worn  by  the  peasantry, 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  earthenware,  are  all  Spanish.  But  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the 
streets,  the  architecture  of  the  houses,  the  habits  of  the  people  are  distinctively  French.  Africa 
does  not  begin  till  we  have  passed  the  Pyrenees. 

A  short  distance  from  Bayonne  is  Biarritz,  which  under  the  patronage  of  the  late  imperial 
family  became  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in  France.  Its  nearness  to  the  Spanish  fron¬ 
tier  doubtless  first  commended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Empress.  But  it  needs  no  such  adventitious 
aid  to  account  for  its  popularity.  Looking  out  upon  the  open  sea,  the  great  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
roll  right  into  the  bay,  and  break  in  trampling  thunders  upon  the  beach;  the  beach  curves  round 
in  a  semicircle  for  miles,  the  smooth  sweep  of  pure  white  sand  broken  by  picturesque  rocks, 
and  rock-pools  of  crystalline  clearness,  at  frequent  intervals ;  and  the  Pyrenees  come  down 
almost  to  the  water’s  edge,  giving  a  succession  of  noble  inland  views. 

Tourists  proceeding  direct  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  will  reach  the  frontier  at  Hendaye  soon 
after  passing  Biarritz.  But  those  who  propose  to  visit  the  north-western  provinces — the  Asturias, 
Galicia  and  Leon — may  advantageously  deviate  from  the  ordinary  route  and  avail  themselves  of 
a  steamer  which  sails  from  Bayonne  for  San  Sebastian,  Bilboa,  Santander  and  Coruna.  Some 
magnificent  coast  scenery  is  passed,  and  in  fine  weather  the  trip  is  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Travelling  in  this  district  by  land  is  slow  and  difficult.  Railways  have  not  yet  penetrated  it, 
and  the  roads  are  execrable.  Even  in  Spain,  where  the  communications  are  the  worst  in  Europe, 
the  roads  of  Galicia  and  the  Asturias  are  proverbial  for  badness.  The  ruts  are  so  deep  that  the 
vehicle  often  sinks  in  them  up  to  the  axles,  and  bridges  across  the  streams  seem  to  be  the  excep- 
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tion  rather  than  the  rule.  The  old  lumbering  diligence,  which  elsewhere  has  been  improved 
off  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  here  found  in  its  aboriginal  clumsiness.  Take  the  coupe  of  a  railway 
carriage,  fix  at  its  back  an  old  ramshackle  post-chaise,  add  to  that  a  small  omnibus,  hoist  on  to 
the  top  a  Hansom  cab  without  its  wheels,  place  in  front  of  all  a  bench  for  two  drivers,  harness 
to  it  by  ropes  any  number  of  mules  and  horses  from  six  upwards,  and  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
the  Spanish  diligence  will  have  been  produced.  A  postillion  rides  on  and  manages  the  front 
pair.  The  mayoral  or  conductor  and  the  coachman  drive  those  which  follow.  The  coachman 
gets  down  at  frequent  intervals  to  flog  the  animals  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  his  whip,  and 
to  fill  his  pockets  with  stones.  Jumping  back  to  his  perch  in  front,  whilst  the  machine  is  at  full 
speed,  he  keeps  up  a  volley  of  missiles  at  the  indolent  or  refractory  members  of  his  team  till  his 
pockets  are  emptied,  when  he  again  alights  for  a  fresh  store  of  ammunition.  After  a  few  days’ 
or  even  hours’  experience  of  travelling  by  what  is  gratuitously  miscalled  a  diligence,  one  is  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  the  luxury  of  a  railway  carriage,  even  though  it  be  a  Spanish  railway. 
It  is  with  aching  limbs  and  joints  wellnigh  dislocated  that  the  tourist  reaches  Villafranca,  and 
takes  his  place  by  ferro  carril  to  Palencia,  where  he  joins  the  main  line  direct  from  Paris  to 
Madrid. 

Full  of  interest  as  are  the  north-western  provinces  of  Spain,  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of 
tourists  who  are  disposed  to  spare  the  time  or  endure  the  fatigue  needful  for  their  exploration. 
The  great  majority  of  travellers  keep  to  the  railway,  which  soon  after  leaving  Bayonne  and 
passing  Biarritz  crosses  the  frontier  at  Hendaye.  Here  or  at  Irun  the  baggage  has  to  pass 
through  the  custom-house  for  examination.  The  Spanish  official  is  not  very  troublesome  or 
exacting.  Perhaps  he  pries  less  curiously  and  suspiciously  into  the  contents  of  a  portmanteau 
than  is  done  elsewhere.  But  his  slow,  dogged  imperturbability  is  more  irritating  than  the  viva¬ 
cious  impertinence  of  the  French  douanier ,  or  the  boorish  rudeness  of  English  custom-house 
officers.  The  traveller,  eager  to  snatch  a  hasty  monthful  of  food  at  the  buffet,  is  shut  up  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  the  sala  de  descanso — a  bare,  dirty,  draughty  room,  without  seats  or  furniture 
of  any  kind — waiting  the  leisure  of  the  officials.  The  door  being  at  length  opened  into  the 
despacho  de  los  equipages ,  the  crowd  rush  headlong  in  and  find  the  luggage  laid  out  on  long 
tables.  Each  man  must  discover  his  own  belongings,  get  them  together,  open  them,  and  again 
wait  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  custom-house  officers,  who  are  probably  smoking  and 
gossiping  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  Frenchman  manifests  his  impatience  at  the  delay  by 
voluble  complaints  and  incessant  grimacing;  the  Englishman  thumps  loudly  upon  the  table,  and 
shouts  “  Haloa,  look  here;”  the  Spaniard,  accustomed  to  such  detentions,  lights  another  cigar¬ 
ette  and  smokes  the  pipe  of  patience,  on  the  carpet  of  resignation,  beneath  the  canopy  of  tran¬ 
quillity.  After  awhile  it  seems  to  occur  to  one  of  the  gentry  in  the  middle  of  the  room  that  it 
may  be  well  to  examine  some  of  the  baggage.  He  comes  listlessly  forward,  thrusts  his  hand  to 
the  bottom  of  a  valise,  turns  out  its  promiscuous  contents,  nods  his  approval,  and  rejoins  his 
companions,  regardless  of  the  impatient  protests  of  the  waiting  crowd.  Another  and  another 
of  the  officials  suddenly  wakes  up  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  travellers  in 
succession  are  let  off  with  a  hasty  glance,  then  an  unlucky  wight  sees  his  boots,  shoes,  collars, 
shirts,  and  writing  materials  littered  in  a  confused  heap  on  the  floor.  At  length  the  search  is 
concluded,  and  the  train  goes  on  its  way. 

Some  hours  after  leaving  Vittoria  we  reach  Burgos,  a  city  of  much  greater  interest  in  every  way. 
Its  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  or  even  in  Europe.  At  first  view  one  is  almost  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  spires  and  pinnacles  which  rise  into  the  air.  From  the  hill  overlooking  the  town  it 
forms  a  magnificent  pile  of  massive  towers,  surmounted  by  light,  airy  tracery  in  which  the  solid 
stone  has  been  wrought  into  the  finest  lace-work.  The  nearer  approaches  are  disappointing  from 
the  mean  and  beggarly  houses  which  crowd  upon  and  obstruct  the  main  edifice  in  every  direction. 
But  “on  entering  it  one  is  literally  dazzled  by  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  gilded  carvings:  the 
whole  interior  may  be  said  to  present  one  uninterrupted  mass  of  florid  decoration  of  the  most 
faultless  design.”  Notwithstanding  the  gorgeous  and  elaborate  richness  of  the  painting,  carving 
and  gilding  there  is  nothing  tawdry  or  in  bad  taste.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  massive  grandeur 
and  vast  size  of  the  edifice,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  has  been  subdued 
by  age,  and  partly  to  the  general  sombre  tone  which  modifies,  without  impairing,  the  richness 
of  the  general  effect.  The  afternoon  sun  streaming  through  the  windows  of  the  principal 
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tower  upon  the  magnificently  gilded  retablo ,  which  glows  with  light  and  color,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral  is  in  deep  shadow,  produces  an  effect  which  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  city  of  Burgos  is  a  perfect  type  of  Spanish  poverty  and  retrogression.  Dull,  dirty  and 
dilapidated,  without  trade  or  manufactures  of  any  kind,  it  swarms  with  idlers  and  beggars. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  starving  hidalgoes  in  the  streets,  whose  only  apparent  business  in  life  is 
to  promenade  to  and  fro,  carefully  adjusting  the  capa  of  their  capacious  cloaks,  so  as  to  screen 
themselves  from  every  breath  of  wind.  It  is  curious  to  watch  one  of  these  stately  gentry  solemnly 
paiise  before  coming  to  the  corner  of  a  street,  in  order  to  rearrange  his  mantle  against  the  new 
current  of  air  to  which  he  is  about  to  expose  himself.  To  the  trile  Castilian  nothing  seems  so 
dreadful  as  fresh  air  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  fresh  water.  It  used  to  be  said  that  every  drop  of 
water  that  came  into  Madrid  was  drunk.  Even  the  beggars  of  Burgos  stalk  about,  with  a  stately 
stride,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  in  tattered  and  threadbare  cloaks,  which  they  adjust  with  as  much 
care  as  do  their  betters.  They  swarm  in  all  the  streets.  They  crowd  all  the  approaches  to  the 
cathedral.  They  line  the  flights  of  steps  which  lead  up  to  it.  They  hang  about  the  doors. 
They  pounce  upon  the  visitor  from  behind  the  columns  in  the  interior.  How  and  where  they 
live  is  a  mystery.  One  of  the  baneful  influences  of  ecclesiastical  domination  in  Spain  has  been 
its  patronage  and  promotion  of  mendicancy.  And  Burgos  with  its  numerous  capitular  and 
ecclesiastical  hangers-on  has  become  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  beggars. 

The  visitor  to  Burgos  at  the  present  day  would  not  easily  conjecture  the  important  place 
which  it  once  held  in  Spanish  history.  This  dull  and  stagnant  city  was  the  centre  of  the  national 
life  of  Spain.  The  first  onward  rush  of  Mohammedan  conquest  swept  over  the  whole  country. 
What  remained  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  shut  up  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  fastnesses  of  the  Asturias  and  the  defiles  of  Pyrenees  held  all  that  remained  of  Christian 
Spain  for  many  generations.  The  Asturian  mountains  proved  to  be  the  birthplace  and  cradle 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  Gothic  kingdom.  These  inaccessible 
fastnesses  had  kept  at  bay  the  legions  of  Imperial  Rome  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  ;  and 
they  now  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  impetuous  Moslem. 

The  resistance  of  these  remote  tribes  soon  became  known  to  the  conquerors  in  Andalusia, 
and  about  seven  years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Moors,  we  find  a  force  marching  towards  the 
Asturian  mountains,  by  the  command  of  Alhaur  ben  Abderaliman,  then  the  viceroy  of  the  caliph 
in  Spain.  This  expedition  was  commanded  by  Alxaman,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  Oppas, 
formerly  a  Christian  archbishop,  but  now  a  renegade.  The  Moors  reached  the  mountain¬ 
boundary,  the  natural  defence  of  Asturias,  and  began  to  ascend  without  fear  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Auseva,  near  the  River  Sella.  But  Pelayo  and  his  Cantabrians  had  taken  measures  for  the 
defeat  of  the  advancing  foe.  They  had  accumulated  on  the  mountain-side  vast  quantities  of 
stones,  loose  rocks  and  other  missiles  ;  and  when  the  Moorish  force  had  sufficiently  involved 
itself  in  the  pass  or  defile  a  deadly  discharge  of  this  hill  artillery  commenced,  against  which 
they  could  find  neither  defence  nor  means  of  retaliation.  Thrown  into  confusion,  the  Moors 
retreated  ;  but  the  Asturians  rushed  down  from  their  hiding-places,  and  fell  upon  the  fugitives 
with  such  fury  as  to  convert  the  Moorish  defeat  into  a  disgraceful  rout.  The  Moslem  leader,  his 
colleague  Suleyman,  and  Oppas,  the  renegade,  all  perished  ;  and  so  disastrous  was  the  affair  for 
the  Moors,  that  we  hear  of  no  second  attempt  of  the  kind  until  the  days  of  Almansor,  more  than 
two  centuries  after.  The  Asturian  leader,  now  the  admired  and  beloved  defender  of  his  native 
land,  reigned,  without  further  question,  for  about  twenty  years,  dying  in  737 — the  first  king  of 
Asturias ;  which  kingdom  gradually  became  united  with,  and  merged  in,  Castile  and  Leon,  and 
finally  grew  up  into  Christian,  or  “Catholic”  Spain. 

Of  this  new  kingdom  Burgos  became  the  capital.  And  here,  in  the  year  1625,  when  Sancho 
III.  sat  on  the  throne  of  Navarre,  was  born  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar,  the  Cid.  He  was  fifth 
in  descent  from  Lain  Calvo,  one  of  the  two  nobles,  who  as  “Judges  of  Castile,”  had  ruled  the 
kingdom  with  a  firm,  wise,  just  hand.  The  rude  chair  in  which  they  administered  justice  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento  of  Burgos,  and  their  effigies  are  carved  in  front  of 
the  grand  old  gateway  of  Santa  Maria,  looking  down  upon  the  bridge  over  the  Arlancon,  by 
which  the  city  is  entered. 

Whilst  Rodrigo  was  a  mere  boy,  his  father  Diego  Lainez  was  grievously  insulted  by  the 
arrogant  and  powerful  Lozano  Gomez,  count  of  Gormaz,  who  struck  the  old  man  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  court.  His  elder  brothers  lacked  courage  to  avenge  the  indignity  received  by 
their  father,  but  Rodrigo  challenged  the  insolent  noble  to  a  single  combat.  At  first  the  stripling 
was  treated  with  scorn,  and  Don  Lozano  threatened  to  have  him  flogged  like  a  page.  But  at 
length,  according  to  the  rude  justice  of  the  time,  the  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Count  of  Gormaz 
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slain.  His  daughter  Ximena  came  to  the  king  at  Burgos  in  deep  mourning,  followed  by  a  train 
of  maidens,  and  demanded  vengeance  upon  his  murderer. 

“Justice,  king  !  I  sue  for  justice — vengeance  on  a  trait’rous  knight : 

Grant  it  me  !— so  shall  thy  children  thrive,  and  prove  thy  soul’s  delight. 

Like  to  God  himself  are  monarchs  set  to  govern  on  this  earth, 

Treachery  and  crime  to  punish,  and  to  honor  truth  and  worth. 

But  the  king  who  doth  not  justice  ne’er  the  sceptre  more  should  sway — 

Ne’er  should  nobles  pay  him  homage — vassals  ne’er  his  hests  obey : 

Never  should  he  mount  a  charger — never  more  should  gird  a  sword — 

Never  with  his  queen  hold  converse  never  sit  at  royal  board.* 

Look  ye,  king,  what  is  my  lineage — of  those  heroes  is  my  blood 
Who  around  the  brave  Pelayo  few  but  firm  in  battle  stood. 

Were  I  not  a  noble  maiden — were  I  e’en  of  low  degree — 

Thou  wert  bound,  king,  to  avenge  me  of  my  high-born  enemy.” 

Her  eye  then  fell  on  Rodrigo,  who  stood  among  the  attendant  nobles,  and  she  assailed  him 
with  vehement  and  passionate  denunciations  : 

“Thou  hast  slain  the  best  and  bravest  that  e’er  set  a  lance  in  rest, 

Of  our  holy  faith  the  bulwark— terror  of  each  Paynim  breast. 

Trait' rous  murderer  !  slay  me  also  !  Though  a  woman,  slaughter  me  ! 

Spare  not — Pm  Ximena  Gomez,  thine  eternal  enemy  ! 

Here’s  my  throat — smite,  I  beseech  thee  !  smite,  and  fatal  be  thy  blow  ! 

Death  is  all  I  ask,  thou  caitiff, — grant  this  boon  unto  thy  foe.” 

Rodrigo  made  no  reply,  but  vaulting  into  his  saddle,  rode  away.  Again  and  again  did 
Ximena  come  before  the  king,  clamorous  for  justice.  The  monarch  was  in  perplexity.  He 
exclaimed:  “God  in  heaven  help  me,  and  lend  me  His  counsel!  If  I  imprison  the  youth,  or 
put  him  to  death,  my  Cortes  will  revolt  for  the  love  they  bear  him.  If  I  fail  to  punish  him, 
God  will  call  my  soul  to  account.”  He  summoned  the  young  Ruy  Diaz  to  his  presence,  and,  as 
an  escape  from  his  difficulties,  proposed  to  him  a  marriage  with  Ximena.  The  wooing  thus 
strangely  begun,  prospered  marvellously.  Ximena  became  a  fond  and  faithful  wife — the  proverb 
and  model  through  Spain,  even  to  this  day,  of  all  that  a  wife  should  be ;  whilst  Rodrigo,  or 
Ruy,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  was  the  very  type  and  beau-ideal  of  the  valiant  knight, 
the  chevalier  sans  penr ,  et  sans  reproche.  All  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  of  chivalry  were 
concentrated  in  his  person.  Loyal  to  his  king,  faithful  to  his  friends,  fearless  in  danger,  versa- 


*  Literally,  “to  eat  bread  from  a  table-cloth,”  which  must  have  been  a  luxury  in  those  days. 
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tile  and  fertile  of  resources  in  perplexity,  profusely  generous  to  his  followers,  courteous  to  his 
enemies,  he  was  nevertheless  utterly  unscrupulous  when  he  had  an  end  to  serve  ;  and  in  war  he 
had  no  pity  on  either  age  or  sex.  In  the  cathedral  at  Burgos  is  suspended  the  famous  coffer 
which  he  filled  with  sand  and  pledged  to  the  Jews  as  security  for  a  loan,  assuring  them  that  it 
contained  gold  and  jewels.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  when  he  came  into  possession  of  funds  he 
repaid  the  loan. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  almost  ceaseless  conflicts  with 
the  Moors.  His  remains  have  been  often  disturbed  and  removed.  I11  the  Casa  de  Ayuntamiento 
of  Burgos  they  now  exhibit  for  a  small  fee  the  bones  of  the  hero,  which  are  kept  in  a  wooden 
box,  and  the  dust  of  the  faithful  Ximeua  in  a  common  black  bottle  ! 

From  Burgos  to  Valladolid,  one  of  the  old  capitals  of  Spain,  is  a  journey  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles.  The  city  is  full  of  historical  interest,  though  there  is  not  much  now  remaining  to  detain 
the  tourist.  The  French  committed  even  more  than  their  usual  amount  of  devastation  during 
their  occupation  of  the  place,  and  several  disastrous  inundations  have  combined  to  destroy  most 
of  the  traces  of  former  magnificence.  The  house  in  which  Columbus  died  is  marked  out  by  an 
inscription  on  the  wall — it  is  now  a  small  shop  for  the  sale  of  woolen  goods.  Visitors  are  like¬ 
wise  shown  the  houses  of  Cervantes,  Calderon,  Berruguete  and  Alonzo  Cano.  Cervantes  super¬ 
intended  the  publication  of  Don  Quixote  whilst  living  here.  The  university  is  famous  throughout 
Spain  as  a  school  of  law  and  medicine.  It  numbers  at  present  about  one  thousand  students. 
The  museum  contains  a  few  fine  pictures,  which,  however,  are  almost  lost  amidst  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  worthless  rubbish.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine,  massive  building,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
excellent  in  design,  but  unfinished,  bare  and  dilapidated.  The  palace  has  seldom  been  the  abode 
of  royalty  since  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Madrid.  Bonaparte,  however,  occupied  it  for  some 
weeks  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1809,  during  his  invasion  of  the  Peninsula.  He  at  the  same 
time  gutted  and  stripped  the  great  palace  of  the  Inquisition,  and  turned  it  into  a  cavalry  barrack. 
The  building  still  stands,  though  in  ruins — an  impressive  memorial  of  the  past. 

The  Plaza  Mayor  is  memorable  as  the  site  of  the  first  auto  da  fe  of  the  Protestants  in  Spain. 
Here  the  gloomy  tyrant  Philip  II.  looked  down  from  a  balcony  upon  the  dying  agonies  of  men 
“of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,”  and  gloated  over  their  sufferings.  Valladolid  was,  like 
Seville,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Protestant  activity  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  And 
here  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  raged  most  fiercely  for  its  suppression. 

The  railroad  to  the  capital  still  continues  across  a  wild,  desolate  waste,  bounded  on  either 
hand  by  savage  mountains.  In  the  course  of  a  few  leagues  forty-four  tunnels  are  passed  through. 
Gorges  and  ravines  and  river-beds  are  spanned  by  innumerable  bridges,  which  attest  the  courage 
of  the  engineer  who  designed,  and  of  the  English  and  French  shareholders  who  paid  for  them. 
At  length  the  Escorial  is  passed,  and  in  about  an  hour  we  reach  Madrid — hnperial  y  coronada , 
muy  noble  y  muy  leal  y  muy  heroica ,  as  its  monarchs  have  styled  it :  “The  imperial  and  crowned 
city,  most  noble,  most  loyal  and  most  heroic.” 

The  first  view  of  Madrid,  from  whichever  side  the  visitor  approaches  it,  is  very  fine.  To 
those  coming  up  from  the  south,  from  Toledo  and  Cordova,  there  are  few  cities  in  Europe  which 
offer  a  more  imposing  coup  d' ceil.  It  stands  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  the  edge  of  which  is  lined 
with  noble  edifices.  These,  upon  closer  inspection,  look  bare,  formal  and  meagre;  but  seen  at 
a  distance  they  have  a  very  striking  effect.  The  Prado  and  the  gardens  of  Buen  Retiro  afford  a 
mass  of  foliage  and  verdure  which  is  very  refreshing  to  the  eye  wearied  with  a  monotonous 
succession  of  brown  hill-sides.  The  atmosphere  over  the  city  is  clear  and  full  of  light,  free 
alike  from  smoke  and  haze.  The  colors  are  everywhere  bright  and  cheerful.  And  the  grand 
snow-capped  heights  of  the  Guadarrama  range  form  a  framework  and  background  of  which  any 
city  might  be  proud. 

As  to  Madrid  itself  opinions  differ  very  widely.  The  general  verdict  of  foreigners  is  unfavor¬ 
able.  Recent  works  on  Spain  describe  it  as  “stiff  and  formal,”  “a  poor  little  imitation  of 
Paris,”  “a  city  of  shams  and  veneer.”  Even  Ford,  who  finds  something  to  admire  in  most 
things  Spanish,  speaks  of  it  as  “  disagreeable  and  unhealthy;”  “placed  in  a  most  faulty  position, 
which  has  no  single  advantage  except  the  geographical  merit  of  being  in  the  centre  of  Spain.” 
In  these  depreciatory  estimates  the  Spaniards  themselves  do  not  share.  So  far  from  this,  they 
lavish  upon  it  the  most  enthusiastic  and  hyperbolical  praises.  Solo  Madrid  es  corte ,  is  one  of 
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their  sayings.  Donde  esta  Madrid  calle  el  mundo ,  is  another:  that  is,  “Madrid  is  the  only 
court’ ’ — and  “Where  Madrid  is  let  all  the  world  be  silent.”  If  the  Sevillanos  glorify  their  city 
in  the  well-known  couplet — 

“Quien  no  ha  visto  a  Sevilla 
No  ha  visto  a  maravilla.” 

the  Madrilenos  cap  it  by  another,  which  declares  that  he  who  has  not  seen  Madrid  has  seen 
nothing. 

In  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  Madrid  is  neither 
so  superlatively  good  nor  so  intolerably  bad  as  it  is  made  out  to  be.  If  it  lacks  the  brilliancy 
and  exuberant  vivacity  of  Paris  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  Seville  or  Granada 
on  the  other,  it  yet  has  a  more  than  French  picturesqueness,  and  a  more  than  Spanish  vivacity 
and  sparkle. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  for  all  practical  and  commercial  purposes  its  situation  is  nearly  as 
bad  as  possible.  It  stands,  indeed,  in  the  geographical  centre  of  Spain.  But  the  most  central 
spot  may  happen  to  be  the  least  accessible.  And  this  is  the  case  with  Madrid.  Its  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  very  difficult.  The  cost  of  conveying  merchandise 
from  Madrid  to  Bilboa,  or  any  other  point  upon  the  coast,  is  heavier  than  the  freight  from  Bilboa 
to  London.  It  was  chosen  as  his  capital  by  Charles  V.,  simply  because  its  keen,  bracing  air 
happened  to  suit  his  gouty,  phlegmatic  temperament.  It  is  therefore  what  the  Germans  call  a 
Residensstadt ;  that  is  to  say,  a  town  which  has  become  a  capital  because  it  is  the  residence  of  the 
prince. 

Almost  every  other  capital  in  Europe  is  upon  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river.  Madrid  is  one 
of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  At  a  height  of  2450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
water  communication  is  of  course  impossible.  Until  1854,  indeed,  the  city  was  almost  waterless, 
and  was  dependent  for  this  necessary  of  life  upon  the  Gallegos  or  water-carriers.  So  scanty  was 
the  supply  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  every  drop  of  water  brought  into  Madrid  was  drunk;  none 
being  left  for  purposes  of  ablution.  The  city  is  now  well  supplied  with  abundance  of  most  deli¬ 
cious  water,  which  is  distributed  into  every  part  by  the  hydraulic  works  of  an  English  company. 

The  jokes  current  in  Madrid  at  the  expense  of  the  dry,  waterless  channel  of  the  Manzanares 
are  innumerable.  That  of  the  French  troops  on  entering  the  city — “What,  has  the  river  run 
away  too !” — has  been  already  quoted.  It  gives  point  to  a  favorite  epigram  that  the  city  has 
“men  without  courage,  women  without  modesty,  and  a  river  without  water.”  An  English 
writer,  remarking  upon  the  facts  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  capital  in  Europe  which  is  not  like¬ 
wise  an  episcopal  see,  makes  the  “dry  joke  that  Madrid  has  neither  see  nor  river.”  The  Mad¬ 
rilenos  themselves  laugh  at  the  story  of  a  young  man  who,  fainting  at  a  bull-fight,  had  a  cup  of 
water  put  to  his  lips.  Having  drunk  a  little,  he  put  it  from  him,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  in  a 
quaint  parody  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  “  Pour  it  into  the  Manzanares;  it  needs  it  more  than  I  do.” 
They  do  not,  however,  quite  so  heartily  relish  the  joke  at  their  own  expense  which  declares  that, 
seeing  a  pack-saddle  lying  in  the  river-bed,  they  mistook  it  for  a  stranded  whale ! 

The  elevated  position  of  the  city  accounts  for  the  great  rarity  of  its  atmosphere,  and  the 
extreme  rapidity  and  violence  of  its  thermometrical  changes.  A  difference  of  twenty  degrees 
may  often  be  noted  in  the  temperature  of  the  same  street.  On  one  side  the  sun  blazes  down 
with  tropical  fury,  seeming  to  scorch  and  blister  the  very  walls.  In  the  shade,  on  the  other  side, 
a  wind  will  be  blowing  off  the  snow-clad  Guadarramas  of  almost  icy  coldness.  It  is  to  the  keen, 
piercing  qualities  of  the  mountain  air,  together  with  the  rapid  and  violent  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  that  the  great  unhealthiness  of  Madrid  is  due.  The  Spaniards,  who  throw  everything 
into  the  form  of  a  rude,  rhyming  couplet,  have  one  to  the  effect  that — 

“The  air  of  Madrid  is  so  subtle  and  keen 
That  a  life  is  blown  out,  whilst  a  light  is  left  in.” 

All  travellers,  however,  do  not  find  the  climate  of  Madrid  so  execrable  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  to  be.  The  heat  is  indeed  very  great.  But  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  bracing. 
The  sultry,  debilitating  heat  of  the  plains — in  Seville,  for  instance,  and  other  cities  of  Andalusia 
— is  far  more  oppressive.  The  sudden  gusts  of  keen  north-east  wind,  against  which  it  seems 
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impossible  to  guard,  and  the  cold  nights  succeeding  to  tropical  days,  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
very  trying  even  to  strong  constitutions.  Pulmonary  affections  are  common  and  fatal. 

Madrid  is  generally  said  to  be  wanting  in  picturesqueness  and  local  color.  This  is  quite  true 
of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  the  main  streets  leading  out  from  it — the  Calle  de  Alcala,  and  the 
Calle  San  Geronimo,  for  instance.  “The  houses  which  surround  the  Puerta  del  Sol,”  says  Mr. 
Sala,  in  his  very  am  using  book,  From  Spain  to  the  Peninsula ,  “might  have  been  built  the  day 
before  yesterday.  They  belong  to  no  particular  order  of  architecture  save  that  very  simple  style 
which  consists  in  running  up  huge  blocks  of  masonry  four  or  five  stories  high,  piercing  them 
with  innumerable  windows,  putting  before  every  window  a  balcony,  and  covering  every  vacant 
inch  of  wall  up  to  the  sky  line  with  the  sign-boards  and  show-boards  of  photographers,  tailors, 
milliners,  and  inn-keepers.  But  these  characteristics  are  common  to  the  boulevards  of  Sebasto¬ 
pol  and  Magenta  as  well  as  to  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  and  looking  from  your  window  on  the  build¬ 
ings  which  surround  you  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  proclaim  that  you  are  in  Spain.  Many 
of  the  show-boards  even  bear  French  inscriptions ;  and  one  of  the  sides  of  a  monstrous  cafe  be¬ 
tween  the  Calle  de  Alcala — the  Regent  Street— and  the  Carrera  San  Geronimo — the  Bond  Street 
of  Madrid — proclaims  itself  to  be,  in  gilt  letters  a  foot  long,  ‘  The  Imperial  Great  British  Coffee 
House.’  ”  But  go  into  some  of  the  thoroughfares  leading  southward  from  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  intensely  Spanish  in  all  Spain.  Here  are  shops  windowless  and  open  to 
the  street,  like  an  Oriental  bazaar,  thronged  with  peasantry  from  La  Mancha,  gipsies  from 
Guadalajara,  or  smugglers  from  Andalusia.  “The  other  day,”  says  another  traveller,  “passing 
along  a  narrow  street  leading  into  the  Calle  del  Toledo,  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar  and  a  pair  of 
castanets  caught  my  ear.  It  came  from  a  draper’s  shop,  in  front  of  which  hangings  of  purple, 
crimson,  and  blue  did  duty  for  doors  and  windows.  In  the  doorway  stood  a  negro  and  a  couple 
of  ugly  misshapen  dwarfs,  playing  and  singing  in  order  to  attract  customers.  Go  down  as  far  as 
the  Puerta  del  Toledo  and  peep  into  the  paradors  and  posadas  of  the  country  people.  You  will 
scarcely  see  more  picturesque  groups,  more  characteristic  costumes,  wilder  and  more  unsophisti¬ 
cated  Spanish  nature  at  the  fair  of  Ronda  itself.  Here  are  a  party  of  muleteers  preparing  to 
start,  their  mules  as  gay  as  scarlet  worsted  and  beads  can  make  them  ;  there  stands  a  postillion 
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ready  to  mount  as  soon  as  the  mayoral  of  his  diligence  shall  give  the  signal ;  or  a  gipsy  chief  up 
in  Madrid  on  the  business  of  his  tribe,  which  probably  has  something  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
stolen  horses  or  of  smuggled  tobacco.  Nor  can  Seville  itself  show  more  picturesque  balconies, 
more  brilliant  curtains,  or  more  coquettish  senoritas  than  are  seen  in  the  older  parts  of  the  capital.” 

It  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  describe  the  “objects  of  interest”  in  the 
places  visited.  A  glance  at  Murray  or  O’Shea  will  show  them  to  be  less  numerous  in  Madrid 
than  in  most  capitals  of  the  same  size  and  pretensions.  The  Armory  and  the  collection  of 
paintings  in  the  Real  Museo  are  the  only  exhibitions  which  deserve  special  notice.  The  pictures 
are  of  extraordinary  merit  and  value.  The  great  Spanish  painters,  Murillo,  Velasquez,  and 
Ribera  are  splendidly  represented.  Of  the  Italian  school  there  are  forty-three  Titians — a  gallery 
in  themselves.  Raphael  has  ten  great  pictures  ;  one  or  two  are  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  one  or 
two  others  have  been  injured  by  over-cleaning ;  but  there  are  three  of  first-rate  excellence — a 
Holy  Family,  known  as  the  Perla ,  which  once  belonged  to  Charles  I.  of  England;  a  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  known  to  art-critics  as  el  Pasmo ,  from  having  been  painted  for  the  Church  of  la  Ma¬ 
donna  del  Spasimo  in  Sicily;  and  a  picture  of  Tobit  and  the  Fish,  “a  simple,  grand,  symmetrical 
composition.”  Guido,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Snyders,  Breughel, 
Claude,  and  other  great  names  in  art,  have  some  of  the  finest  productions  upon  the  walls.  The 
pictures  altogether  exceed  two  thousand  in  number ;  and  it  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  when 
Ford  styles  it  the  “richest  gallery  in  the  world.” 

There  are  few  routes  in  Spain  of  deeper  or  more  varied  interest  than  that  over  which  we  are 
about  to  pass  going  southward.  The  scenery  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  Spanish. 
Snow-capped  sierras ;  bare  mountain  sides  on  which  not  a  particle  of  soil  rests ;  arid,  treeless, 
waterless  plains  ;  rivers  of  high-sounding  historic  names  shrunk  to  narrow  streamlets ;  hills  rich 
in  mineral  treasures  waiting  only  human  industry  to  bring  forth  their  hidden  wealth  ;  and  vegas 
which  irrigation  has  turned  into  gardens  of  almost  incredible  fertility,  succeed  one  another 
along  the  whole  line  of  travel.  Here,  too,  are  scenes  famous  in  history  and  romance.  We 
traverse  Ea  Mancha,  whose  villages  have  been  made  “familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household 
words”  by  the  genius  of  Cervantes.  We  cross  battle-fields  where  Moslem  and  Christian  did 
such  desperate  deeds  of  valor,  the  record  of  which  lies  on  the  border-land  between  history  and 
romance.  Where,  too,  in  stern,  hard,  historic  reality,  Ford  Wellington  and  the  British  army 
defeated,  one  after  another,  the  most  skilful  generals  and  the  bravest  troops  which  France  could 
send  against  them.  We  linger  in  cities  where  some  of  the  noblest  productions  of  Roman, 
Moorish,  and  Christian  art  attest  the  genius  of  their  builders.  And  we  rest  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  whose  eternal  snows  look  down  upon  the  fertile  huerta  of  Granada  and  upon  the 
fortress  and  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  the  fame  of  whose  beauty  has  gone  into  all  lands. 

Leaving  Madrid  by  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  and  the  Prado,  we  reach  the  railway  station  for 
Toledo  and  Cordova.  The  view  of  the  city  from  this  point  and  for  some  miles  along  the  road 
is  magnificent.  It  stands  nobly  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  with  the  snowy  Guadarramas  as  a 
background,  and  a  clear,  intensely  blue  sky  above.  Judging  from  this  view  alone,  one  would  be 
disposed  to  retract  all  that  has  been  said  in  disparagement  of  the  site  of  Madrid. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  Aranjuez  is  reached.  Most  people  who  have  heard  or  read  any 
accounts  of  Spain  will  remember  how  famous  this  place  has  been  as  a  royal  palace.  Situated  in 
a  valley  wooded  and  well  watered  by  streams,  it  enjoys  cool  green  shade  and  healthful  breezes 
when  the  rest  of  Castile  is  burned  into  an  arid  waste.  Fountains  abound  in  the  gardens.  Birds, 
so  rare  elsewhere  in  Spain,  are  numerous.  Nightingales  keep  up  a  perpetual  melody,  prompt¬ 
ing  the  listener  to  exclaim,  with  Izaak  Walton  :  “He  that  should  hear,  as  I  have,  the  clear  airs 
of  the  nightingale,  the  sweet  descants,  the  rising  and  falling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted 
above  the  earth  and  say,  ‘Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided  for  Thy  saints  in  heaven,  when 
Thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  here  on  earth!’”  The  stately  elms  and  planes  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  those  of  any  well-wooded  laud.  The  palace  itself,  however,  and  the  gardens  are 
formal  and  unattractive.  They  were  constructed  by  the  Bourbons  at  a  time  when  French  taste — 
or  want  of  taste — was  dominant  throughout  Europe : 


“Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  its  brother, 
And  half  the  garden  but  reflects  the  other.” 
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Those  who  care  for  rare  glass  and  china,  for  porcelain  grotesques,  for  gilt  clocks  which  will 
not  keep  time,  and  gilt  chairs  which  were  never  meant  to  be  sat  upon,  may  find  abundance  of 


Cafe  Flamenco,  Seville. 


such  fine  things  here.  The  stables  are  fine,  and  contain  some  noble  animals.  Such  mules  are 
probably  not  to  be  seen  out  of  Spain. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Aranjuez  the  Tagus  comes  into  view.  It  is  a  noble  river  even  at 
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this  distance  inland,  and  meanders  gracefully  through  green  meadows,  which  owe  their  fertility 
to  its  refreshing  stream.  Water  is  the  one  requisite  for  Spanish  agriculture.  Where  irrigation 
is  practicable,  and  where  the  Spaniard  has  energy  enough  to  irrigate  the  thirsty  soil,  crops  of 
almost  incredible  richness  may  be  raised.  To  some  extent  the  Tagus  is  utilized  for  this  purpose 
— but  for  this  only.  By  a  little  exertion  it  might  be  made  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  thus  confer 
an  inestimable  boon  upon  the  central  provinces  of  Spain.  Madrid  would  share  in  the  benefit 
and  be  brought  into  communication  with  Lisbon  and  the  sea.  “Schemes  have  been  proposed 
by  foreigners  to  effect  this,  and  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  Mean¬ 
while,  nothing  has  been  done.  The  thing  remains  in  projection  to  the  present  day.  Veremos! 
for  ‘Hope  is  a  good  breakfast,  but  a  bad  supper,’  says  Bacon.  Meantime,  this  Tagus,  a  true 
thing  of  wild,  romantic  Spain,  is  made  for  the  poet  and  artist ;  how  stern,  solemn  and  striking 
indeed  is  the  lovely,  unused  river!  No  commerce  ever  made  it  a  highway,  its  waters  have  re¬ 
flected  castles  and  dungeons,  instead  of  quays  and  warehouses ;  few  cities  have  risen  on  its  banks 
as  on  the  Rhine,  scarcely  even  a  village.  It  flows  away  solitary  and  unseen ;  its  waters  without 
boats,  its  shores  without  life.’’ 

Toledo  soon  comes  into  view,  standing  proudly  upon  a  rocky  eminence.  Even  those  who 
are  already  familiar  with  the  cities  of  Granada  and  Andalusia  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  site,  the  air  of  venerable  antiquity,  aud  the  picturesque, 
Oriental  aspect  of  Toledo.  But  visitors  from  the  north  who  now  see  for  the  first  time  one  of  the 
old  Moorish  capitals  of  Spain  can  scarcely  find  words  to  express  the  emotions  it  awakens.  It 
looks  like  what  it  is — one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Europe.  The  vulgar  tradition  of  the  district, 
indeed,  affirms  that  Adam  was  the  first  king  of  Spain,  with  Toledo  for  his  capital,  and  that  the 
sun  started  from  a  point  vertical  to  the  city.  The  Jews  assert  that  it  was  settled  by  their  fore¬ 
fathers  who  fled  from  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  they  derive  its  name  from 
the  Hebrew  word  Toledoth ,  understanding  it  to  mean  “the  city  of  generations.”  This  much  is 
certain,  that  it  was  in  existence  193  B.  c.,  when  it  was  taken  by  Marcus  Fulvius  Novilior.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Here  the  half- 
mythical  King  Wamba  reigned.  And  here,  according  to  tradition,  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Goths,  committed  the  outrage  upon  the  beautiful  Florinda  which  prompted  her  father,  Count 
Julian,  to  call  in  the  Moors  to  avenge  his  private  wrongs. 

Under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors,  Toledo  rose  to  a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The 
Christians  were  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  the  exercise  of  their  faith. 
The  Jews  held  posts  of  high  influence  and  authority,  like  Joseph  and  Mordecai,  administering 
the  affairs  of  an  alien  government  to  the  advantage  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  people  and  to  their 
own  enrichment.  The  system  of  agriculture  introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Spain  was  calculated 
to  increase  immensely  the  productiveness  of  a  country  where  cultivation  is  greatly  hindered  by 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  soil  was  everywhere  irrigated  by  the  aid  of 
streams  and  rivers  where  they  were  available  and  elsewhere  by  the  digging  of  wells  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  norias. 

After  the  conquest  of  Toledo  by  the  Christians  in  1085,  its  prosperity  declined.  .  The  con¬ 
querors  broke  faith  with  the  Moors.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  violated.  The  mosques 
were  turned  into  churches.  The  property  of  the  Moors  which  had  been  secured  to  them  by 
treaty  was  taken  from  them.  At  length  they  were  glad  to  escape  from  a  city  which,  though 
dear  to  them  as  their  birthplace,  was  now  embittered  by  injustice  and  cruelty.  After  a  consider¬ 
able  lapse  of  time,  Toledo  again  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  became  a  most  flourishing  commercial 
and  manufacturing  city.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  a  population  of 
not  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  It  was  the  Sheffield  and  the  Birmingham  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  “Toledo  blade”  was  famous  throughout  Europe  and  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
one  of  Damascus.  At  a  time  of  great  depression  its  inhabitants  petitioned  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  and 'to  illustrate  their  fallen  condition  protested  that  there  no  longer  remained  in  the 
city  more  than  thirty  thousand  artisans.  At  present  the  entire  population  of  Toledo  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  thousand,  and  it  displays  no  tendency  to  increase.  The  streets  are  silent  and  de¬ 
serted.  The  houses  are  falling  into  decay.  Its  manufactures  are  almost  extinct.  Even  the 
world-famous  fabric  de  annas  offers  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness  and  prosperity.  This 
condition  of  decay  is  partly  due  to  the  departure  or  the  banishment  of  the  Moors,  partly  to  the 


The  Bridge  of  Alcantara,  Toledo. 
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bloody  persecutions  of  the  Jews  and  their  descendants,  who  had  professed  Christianity  in  order 
to  save  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  They  were  amongst  the  most  industrious 
and  the  richest  of  the  inhabitants.  To  this  fact  perhaps  they  were  especially  indebted  for  the 
suspicions  and  the  solicitude  of  the  Holy  Office  which  enriched  itself  by  their  plunder.  The 
loss  of  its  liberties  and  privileges  under  Charles  V.,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  whole  nation 
under  his  successors,  accelerated  and  completed  the  downfall  of  Toledo,  the  decline  of  which  in 
industry  and  wealth  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  judgment  respecting  the  cathedral.  Critics  of  a  severe  and  simple 
taste  find  it  too  florid  and  ornate.  They  complain,  too,  of  its  mixed  and  irregular  character, 
and  of  the  intrusion  of  an  enormous  coro — large  even  for  Spai-n — into  the  body  of  the  church, 
obstructing  the  view,  and  marring  the  general  effect.  The  truth  of  these  criticisms  may  be 
admitted.  And  yet  it  is  a  most  noble  edifice.  The  general  effect  is  gorgeous  beyond  description 
— the  more  gorgeous  on  account  of  the  Moorish  element  which  manifests  itself  everywhere. 
“A  practised  eye,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  Handbook  of  Architecture,  “will  detect  on  every 
side  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  sober  constructive  rules  of  the  pure  Gothic,  and  to  give  rein 
to  an  Oriental  exuberance  of  fancy  which  is  so  typical  of  the  style.  The  cathedral  of  Toledo  is 
even  more  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  furniture  than  for  that  of  its  architecture.  The 
altars,  the  screens  of  its  tombs,  the  candelabra,  the  paintings  on  glass  and  canvas,  make  up  a 
mass  of  ornament  to  which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  France  or  England.  Many  cathedrals 
in  these  countries  may  once  have  possessed  furniture  equally  rich ;  but  spoliation  and  neglect, 
and,  worse  than  either,  the  so-called  spirit  of  restoration,  have  swept  most  of  this  away,  and  it 
is  in  Spain  only  that  we  are  carried  into  the  bodily  presence  of  a  mediaeval  church.  Even 
Toledo  has  been  sadly  disfigured  with  whitewash  ;  and  neglect  and  poverty  are  fast  fulfilling  the 
destructive  mission  of  the  age.  Still  enough  remains  to  enable  the  architect  to  understand  and 
re-create  the  glorious  vision  of  a  cathedral  as  it  appeared  in  ancient  days.” 

The  once  splendid  convent  called  San  Fuan  de  I os  Reyes ,  though  gutted  of  its  treasures  by 
the  French,  and  now  closed  and  falling  into  ruins,  deserves  a  visit.  It  stands  finely  on  an 
eminence  looking  down  upon  the  Tagus,  which  flows  far  down  in  the  valley  below.  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  fetters  and  manacles  are  suspended  over  the  entrance  of  the  church  and  round 
its  sides,  placed  there  as  votive  offerings  by  captives  who  had  escaped  from  slavery  amongst  the 
Moors.  Many  other  churches  in  central  and  southern  Spain  have  similar  records  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  the  Moslem  on  their  captives.  This  fact  should  be  remembered  when  we  judge  the 
Spanish  conquerors  severely  for  the  hard  measures  dealt  out  to  the  Moors  after  their  defeat.  For 
eight  hundred  years  a  bitter  and  ceaseless  warfare  had  been  waged  between  the  two  peoples. 
The  Spaniards  of  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  inherited  the  hatred  and  revenge  accumu¬ 
lated  during  long  centuries  of  pitiless  warfare.  The  gospel  enjoins  forgiveness  of  injuries,  bids 
us,  when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other,  and  lays  down  the  golden  rule  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.  But,  however  much  we  regret,  we  cannot 
greatly  wonder  that  these  pacific  precepts  should  be  forgotten  in  the  moment  of  victory  closing 
a  struggle  so  protracted  and  so  fierce. 

Near  the  Museum  is  the  Juderia  or  Jews’  quarter.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Jews 
at  one  time  were  very  numerous  and  influential  in  Toledo.  Many  archaeologists  and  historians, 
indeed,  believe  that  the  city  was  originally  a  Jewish  settlement.*  Two  synagogues,  now  turned 
into  churches,  yet  remain.  They  are  Oriental  in  style,  and  though  rich  in  arabesque  work,  are 
more  simple  and  severe  in  taste  than  are  most  Moorish  edifices.  One  built  in  the  ninth  century 
is  called  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca.  The  French  degraded  it  to  a  store-house  and 

*  The  shrewd  and  well-informed  author  of  A  Year  in  Spain,  so  highly  commended  by  Ford  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as  a  book 
of  unusual  merit,  and  betraying  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  country,  says  :  “  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toledo  that  Taric  the  Mos¬ 
lem  general,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  found  that  precious  table  adorned  with  hyacinths  and  emeralds,  which 
Gelif  Alexis,  in  his  description  of  Spain,  calls  the  table  of  Solomon  bar  David.  This  table  is  supposed  to  have  been  saved  by  the 
captive  Jews,  with  other  precious  and  sacred  vessels,  from  the  pillage  of  the  temple  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  brought  with  them  into 
Spain.  It  was  probably  the  same  table  of  shew-bread  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Kings  and  by  Josephus.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  was  the  original  table  of  shew-bread  made  by  Solomon,  and  that  it  was  secreted  by  the  Jews  when  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  were  carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon.”  We  may  hesitate  to  accept  this  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  by 
which  the  writer  proceeds  to  support  it.  But  that  so  competent  a  writer  should  give  credence  to  the  legend  may  illustrate  the  high 
position  held  by  the  Jews  at  Toledo. 
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cavalry  stable,  and  it  is  now  unused.  The  ceiling  is  said  to  be  constructed  from  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  soil  to  have  been  brought  from  Mount  Zion.  The  other  synagogue  was  built 
by  Samuel  Levy,  treasurer  to  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  in  1357.  The  ornamentation  of  the  ceiling 
and  walls  is  delicate  and  beautiful.  The  eighty-fourth  Psalm,  in  very  elegant  Hebrew  letters, 
runs  as  a  cornice  round  the  building.  “How  amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts! 
My  soul  lougeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord  :  my  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out 
for  the  living  God.” 

Space  will  only  permit  the  mention  of  one  more  out  of  the  innumerable  places  of  profound 
interest  in  this  most  picturesque-  old  city — the  Alcazar.  It  was  built  soon  after  the  Moorish 
occupation  of  Spain  oa  the  site  of  the  Roman  Arx,  which  probably  had  already  superseded 
some  yet  earlier  fortress — Carthaginian  or  Iberian.  It  was  enlarged,  strengthened  and  beautified 
by  successive  monarchs  of  Spain  down  to  the  days  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  palace,  a  fortress  and  a  prison,  a  poor-house  in  which  paupers  were  employed  in  silk¬ 
weaving,  and  a  barrack  for  French  troops.  It  has  been  twice  burned,  and  for  many  years  has 
been  left,  roofless  and  neglected,  to  crumble  into  ruins.  A  feeble  and  desultory  effort  has  lately 
been  made  to  restore  it,  but  it  is  imposing  in  its  ruin.  The  view  from  the  top  is  superb. 

Our  large  illustration  shows  the  strange  mediaeval  procession  through  the  streets  of  Toledo, 
which  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  celebration  of  Holy  Week  in  that  city,  even  at  the  present 
day.  Famous  were  in  all  the  Catholic  world,  from  remote  times,  the  religious  solemnities  and 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Prelate  and  the  Chapter  of  the  first  church  of  Castile  commemorated 
the  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Andrew  Navaggiero,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Catholic  king,  wrote  that  the 
Church  of  Toledo  was  the  richest  in  Christendom,  and  that  it  deserved  to  be  so  considered  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Week  and  other  festivities.  To-day,  al¬ 
though  its  pristine  splendor  has  in  great  part  been  eclipsed,  there  are  still  preserved  its  popular 
processions,  and  its  noble  building,  the  first  in  Spain  in  riches  as  well  as  in  artistic  treasures, 
with  which  alone  contends  the  magnificence  of  the  Cathedral  of  Seville. 

Leaving  Toledo  by  the  noble  Moorish  gateway,  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  and  crossing  the  Roman- 
Gothic  bridge  which  spans  the  Tagus,  we  reach  the  station.  Convenient  as  railways  are  every¬ 
where,  especially  in  Spain,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  a  railway  here  is  something  of  an  incon¬ 
gruity  and  an  anachronism.  The  vehement  denunciations  of  the  ferro  carril  by  Ford  seem 
almost  justifiable  at  Toledo  and  Cordova. 

To  resume  our  journey  southward  we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  Castillejo,  near  Aranjuez,  in 
order  to  rejoin  the  main  line  from  Madrid  for  Cordova  and  Seville.  Soon  after  doing  so  we  cross 
the  frontier  of  La  Mancha,  the  towns  and  villages  of  which  have  been  made  familiar  to  us  by 
the  genius  of  Cervantes.  He  sketched  from  nature.  His  art  was  intensely  realistic.  Except  in 
the  character  of  the  Don  himself,  almost  every  detail  can  be  made  out  and  verified  at  the  present 
day.  Here  is  Toboso,  the  home  of  the  “never-to-be-enough-admired  Dulcinea yonder  the 
Venta  de  Quesada  where  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance  received  the  accolade.  The 
lakes  of  Ruydera  and  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  the  muleteers,  and  the  windmills,  and  the  wine 
skins,  are  all  to  be  seen  just  as  Cervantes  described  them. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  Venta  de  Cardenas  and  the  Torre  Nueva  the  railway  enters  a  wild 
and  savage  gorge,  the  Despenaperros ,  or  “Pitch  the  dogs  over.”  This  name  it  owes  doubtless 
to  some  desperate,  but  forgotten,  struggle  between  Moor  and  Christian  in  the  times  when  this 
was  the  border-land  between  the  two  races.  Down  these  precipitous  cliffs  “the  infidel  dogs” 
were  hurled  to  perish  in  the  depths  below. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  gorge  of  Despenaperros,  we  pass  the  mineral  district  of  Linares, 
the  resources  of  which  are  being  developed  by  English  capital  and  energy,  and  enter  the  fertile 
plains  of  Andalusia.  The  traveller  crossing  Europe  from  north  to  south,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  successive  zones  of  vegetation  through  which  he  passes.  Soon  after  entering 
France  a  few  straggling  vines  remind  him  that  he  is  reaching  the  vine  country.  These  become 
more  numerous  as  he  continues  his  journey,  till  he  reaches  districts  where  the  whole  landscape 
is  covered  with  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Then  come,  in  the  south  of  France,  first 
an  occasional  olive  tree,  with  its  meagre,  gray,  willow-like  foliage.  Groves  of  olives  gradually 
take  the  place  of  single  trees,  till  the  hill-sides  are  covered  with  them  for  miles.  As  we  approach 
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Cordova  the  cactus  and  prickly-pear,  wliich  had  been  growing  more  common  ever  since  we  left 
Madrid,  are  now  used  as  the  fences  of  fields  and  gardens,  and  grow  wild  in  dense  masses  on  the 
embankments  of  the  railway.  Groves  of  oranges  and  lemons  too  begin  to  appear  with  their 
glossy  leaves  and  golden  fruit.  And  here  and  there  a  tall,  feathery  palm  tree  rises,  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  great  army  of  giants  we  shall  meet  further  south. 

Reaching  the  old  Moorish  capital,  the  road  into  the  city  leads  us  along  a  shady  Alameda,  with 
gardens  on  either  side,  where  the  cool  plash  of  water  from  innumerable  fountains,  the  fragrance 
of  roses  and  orange-blossoms,  the  palms  and  bananas  and  oleanders  in  infinite  profusion  are 
doubly  delightful  after  the  weary  monotony  of  brown  bare  hills  over  which  we  have  been  passing. 

Cordova  is  now  a  poverty-stricken,  decayed  and  dilapidated  city,  of  about  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  without  trade,  without  manufactures,  without  life  or  movement  of  any  kind.  It 
has  a  dejected  and  deserted  air,  beyond  almost  any  other  town  in  Spain.  Yet  in  the  days  of  the 
Moors  it  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  contained  eighty  large  cities,  three  hundred  towns 
of  the. second  class,  and  innumerable  villages.  It  is  said,  perhaps  with  an  Oriental  exaggeration 
and  disregard  of  arithmetical  accuracy,  that  twelve  thousand  hamlets  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir  alone.  The  revenues  of  Abd-ur-rahman  amounted  to  upwards  of  five  million 
pounds  annually,  and  he  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe.  The 
city  contained,  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  the  Moorish  chroniclers,  six  hundred  mosques, 
fifty  hospitals,  eight  hundred  schools,  nine  hundred  public  baths,  eighty  thousand  shops,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  houses,  six  hundred  inns,  a  library  of  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes,  and  one  million  of  inhabitants.  The  surrounding  country  was  laid  out  in  parks, 
pleasure-grounds  and  forests.  All  this  grandeur  has  disappeared.  From  one  of  the  stateliest 
capitals  in  the  world  it  has  shrunk  into  an  insignificant  and  pauperized  town  ;  and  but  for  the 
activity  and  energy  of  some  English  firms  carrying  on  business  in  the  vicinity,  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  to  avert  its  further  decadence. 

From  Cordova  to  Granada  the  journey  is  made  by  railway  as  far  as  Archidona,  a  distance  of 
about  eighty  miles.  Here  a  gap  in  the  communication  occurs,  and  a  diligence  ride  of  four  hours 
brings  the  traveller  to  Loja.  This  part  of  the  journey  is  very  picturesque.  The  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  affords  ample  compensation  fot  the  execrable  condition  of  the  road,  over  which  the  dili¬ 
gence  jolts  and  pitches  to  an  alarming  extent.  Wild,  savage  sierras,  intersected  by  almost 
inaccessible  ravines,  groves  of  olives,  forests  of  cork-wood,  and  rich  fertile  valleys  where  winter 
is  unknown,  and  which  produce  two  or  three  harvests  in  the  year,  succeed  one  another.  Soon 
the  Sierra  Nevada  comes  into  view,  and  adds  that  element  of  beauty  to  the  scene  which  only 
snowy  peaks  can  give. 

In  the  final  conflicts  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors  this  was  the  border-land,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  every  inch  of  which  was  fiercely  and  repeatedly  contested.  The  readers  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Irving’s  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada ,  or  of  Prescott’s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ,  will 
recognize  the  name  of  every  town  and  hamlet,  every  mountain  height  and  savage  gorge  he 
passes,  and  will  connect  each  with  some  deed  of  desperate  daring.  Loja,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  kingdom  of  Granada,  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  final  struggle.  It  is  intrenched 
amongst  rugged  hills,  surrounded  by  deep  ravines,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  defended  by  a 
powerful  garrison  under  the  command  of  Ali  Atar,  one  of  the  boldest  and  ablest  of  the  Moorish 
generals.  Again  and  again  the  armies  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  attacked  it  in  vain.  The 
bravest  troops  and  the  most  skilful  dispositions  were  powerless  against  a  fortress  so  strongly 
situated  and  so  bravely  defended.  It  was  only  taken  at  last  after  a  siege  of  thirty-four  days,  in 
which  the  Conde  de  Fscalas,  as  the  Spaniards  called  Lord  Scales,  and  a  strong  body  of  English 
archers  rendered  important  services. 

At  Loja  we  enter  upon  the  rich  and  beautiful  vega  of  Granada.  Rejoicing  in  perpetual  sun¬ 
shine,  watered  abundantly  by  innumerable  streams,  and  replenished  through  the  summer  by  the 
snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  is  a  region  of  almost  incredible  fertility. 

The  short  railway  ride  across  the  Vega  from  Loja  to  Granada  is  interesting,  not  only  from  its 
rare  beauty,  but  from  its  historical  associations.  The  hill  called  to  this  day  El  sospiro  del  Moro , 
or  “the  sigh  of  the  Moor,”  is  in  view  all  the  way.  Here  the  unhappy  Boabdil,  as  the  Spaniards 
call  Abdallah,  the  last  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  turned  to  take  his  farewell  look  at  the  city 
which  he  had  just  surrendered.  As  he  did  so  he  burst  into  tears.  “You  do  well,”  exclaimed 
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his  mother,  “to  weep  like  a  woman  over  what  you  could  not  defend  like  a  man.’’  “Alas!” 
exclaimed  the  exile,  “when  were  woes  ever  equal  to  mine?” 

Pinos  Puentes,  which  is  about  midway  between  Loja  and  Granada,  is  the  spot  where  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  was  for  a  second  time  prevented  from  leaving  Spain  when  on  the  very  point  of 
doing  so  to  offer  his  services  to  some  other  country.  Once  at  the  convent  of  Rabida  he  stopped 
for  a  night’s  shelter  before  sailing  the  next  day  from  the  neighboring  port  of  Palos.  The  prior 
entered  into  conversation  with  his  guest,  learned  his  business,  became  interested  in  it,  and 
induced  him  to  await  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  Isabella.  Columbus  returned  to  court,  but 
again  wearied  out  with  coldness  and  delays,  he  had  left,  meaning  to  visit  England  and  offer  his 
services  to  Henry  VII.  The  queen,  unable  to  move  the  suspicious  and  avaricious  Ferdinand, 
resolved  to  pledge  her  own  jewels  to  raise  the  requisite  funds.  Her  messenger  overtook  the  great 
navigator  at  this  point,  brought  him  back  to  court,  and  very  speedily  we  find  him  once  more  in 
the  convent  of  Rabida,  rejoicing  with  his  friend  the  prior  over  the  removal  of  all  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  his  memorable  voyage. 

Near  to  Pinos  Puentes  is  the  Soto  de  Roma,  so  called  from  a  fine  grove  of  trees  near  the 
village  of  Roma,  on  the  banks  of  the  Xenil.  This  is  the  estate  conferred  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him.  The  olive-groves  were  said  to  be  unusually  fine  and  extensive.  The  estate 
certainly  seems  to  be  in  excellent  order,  and  the  peasantry  to  be  more  than  usually  well-to-do. 

Granada  is  a  city  of  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  edge  of  the  Vega,  and  at  the 
foot  of  some  of  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  here  come  down  into  the  plain.  Its  situa¬ 
tion  is  most  delightful.  Seated  at  a  height  of  2445  feet  above  the  sea-level,  the  air  cooled  by 
the  snows  of  the  neighboring  sierra,  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  that  prime  requisite  in  a 
southern  climate,  the  city  combines  all  the  natural  requisites  for  enjoyment. 

The  Alhambra  and  the  Generalliffe  are  on  the  crest  of  two  hills  which  stand  above  the  city. 
The  approach  to  the  former  is  through  avenues  of  elm  trees,  planted  here  by  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  They  have  thriven  wonderfully,  and  afford  a  most  delicious  shade  by  their  dense 
foliage. 

Washington  Irving  thinks  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  attempting  to  describe  the  Alhambra 
afresh  after  the  numerous  and  minute  descriptions  which  had  been  given  of  it.  He  himself, 
however,  has  done  it  so  eloquently  and  well  that  it  needs  no  apology  to  adopt  his  description 
with  some  additions,  omissions  and  modifications. 

Leaving  our  posada,  we  traverse  the  renowned  square  of  the  Vivarrambla,  once  the  scene  of 
Moorish  jousts  and  tournaments,  now  a  crowded  market-place.  Crossing  an  open  place  in  front 
of  the  palace  of  the  Captain-general,  we  ascend  a  confined  and  winding  street,  the  name  of  which 
reminds  us  of  the  chivalric  days  of  Granada.  It  is  called  the  Street  of  the  Gomeres,  from  a 
Moorish  family  famous  in  chronicle  and  song.  This  street  leads  up  to  a  massive  gateway  of 
Grecian  architecture,  built  by  Charles  V.,  forming  the  entrance  to  the  domains  of  the  Alhambra. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  deep,  narrow  ravine,  with  beautiful  groves,  with  a  steep  avenue, 
and  various  footpaths  winding  through  it,  bordered  with  stone  seats  and  ornamented  with  foun¬ 
tains.  To  our  left,  we  behold  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra  above  us;  to  our  right,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  we  are  equally  dominated  by  rival  towers  on  a  rocky  eminence.  These  are  the 
Torres  Vermejos,  or  Vermilion  Towers,  so  called  from  their  ruddy  hue.  No  one  knows  their  origin. 
They  are  of  a  date  much  anterior  to  the  Alhambra:  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Romans ;  others,  by  a  wandering  colony  of  Phoenicians.  Ascending  the  steep  and  sliady 
avenue,  we  arrive  at  the  foot  of  a  huge,  square  Moorish  tower,  forming  a  kind  of  barbican, 
through  which  passed  the  main  entrance  to  the  fortress.  This  portal  is  called  the  Gate  of  Justice, 
from  the  tribunal  held  within  its  porch,  during  the  Moslem  domination,  for  the  immediate  trial 
of  petty  causes :  a  custom  common  to  the  Oriental  nations,  and  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  great  vestibule,  or  porch  of  the  gate,  is  formed  by  an  immense  Arabian  arch,  of  the 
horseshoe  form,  which  springs  to  half  the  height  of  the  tower.  On  the  keystone  of  this  arch  is 
engraven  a  gigantic  hand.  Within  the  vestibule,  on  the  keystone  of  the  portal,  is  sculptured, 
in  like  manner,  a  gigantic  key.  Those  who  pretend  to  some  knowledge  of  Mahometan  symbols, 
affirm  that  the  hand  is  the  emblem  of  doctrine,  and  the  key  of  faith  ;  the  latter,  they  add,  was 
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emblazoned  on  the  standard  of  the  Moslems  when  they  subdued  Andalusia,  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  emblem  of  the  cross. 

It  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the  oldest  inhabitants,  that  the  hand  and  key  were 
magical  devices  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Alhambra  depended.  The  Moorish  king  who  built  it 
was  a  great  magician,  or,  as  some  believed,  had  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  and  had  laid  the 
whole  fortress  under  a  magic  spell.  By  this  means  it  had  remained  standing  for  several  hundred 
years,  in  defiance  of  storms  and  earthquakes,  while  almost  all  other  buildings  of  the  Moors  had 
fallen  to  ruin  and  disappeared.  This  spell,  the  tradition  went  on  to  say,  would  last  until  the 
hand  on  the  outer  arch  should  reach  down  and  grasp  the  key,  when  the  whole  pile  would  tumble 
to  pieces,  and  all  the  treasures  buried  beneath  it  by  the  Moors  would  be  revealed.* 

Soon  after  passing  the  gate  we  come  to  the  splendid  pile  commenced  by  Charles  V.,  intended, 


Dancing  the  Jaleo,  in  the  Palace  of  Pilate,  Seville. 


it  is  said,  to  eclipse  the  residence  of  the  Moslem  kings.  With  all  its  grandeur  and  architectural 
merit,  it  appears  like  an  arrogant  intrusion  ;  and  passing  by  it,  we  enter  a  simple,  unostentatious 
portal,  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  Moorish  palace. 

The  transition  is  almost  magical :  it  seems  as  if  we  were  at  once  transported  into  other  times, 
and  another  realm,  and  were  treading  the  scenes  of  Arabian  story.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  great 
court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and  decorated  at  each  end  with  light  Moorish  peristyles :  it  is 
called  the  court  of  the  Alberca.  In  the  centre  is  an  immense  basin,  or  fishpond,  a  hundred  and 

*Over  the  inner  arch  is  a  sculptured  key,  in  which  some  see  the  Oriental  symbol  of  power  (Isaiah  xxii,  22),  and  others  the  key 
of  David  (Rev.  iii,  7).  Others  hold  that  it  is  allusive  to  “the  power  of  the  keys”  by  which  the  prophet  opened  the  gates  of  heaven 
and  hell.  The  key,  however,  was  a  symbolical  sign  among  the  Sufis  denoting  knowledge,  “the  key  by  which  Allah  opens  the  heart 
of  true  believers.”  It  occurs  over  many  Andalusian  castles,  especially  those  built  after  the  arrival  of  the  Almohades,  a  domineering 
religious  sect,  who  bore  this  particular  badge  on  their  banners. — Murray’s  Handbook  of  Spain. 
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thirty  feet  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  stocked  with  gold-fish,  and  bordered  by  edges  of  roses. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  court  rises  the  great  Tower  of  Comares. 

From  the  lower  end  we  pass  through  a  Moorish  archway  into  the  renowned  Court  of  Lions. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  edifice  that  gives  a  more  complete  idea  of  its  original  beauty  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  than  this ;  for  none  has  suffered  so  little  from  the  ravages  of  time.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  fountain,  famous  in  song  and  story.  The  alabaster  basins  still  shed  their  diamond  drops; 
and  the  twelve  lions,  which  support  them,  cast  forth  their  crystal  streams  as  in  the  days  of 
Boabdil.  The  court  is  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  and  surrounded  by  light  Arabian  arcades  of  open 
filigree-work,  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  white  marble.  The  architecture,  like  that  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  palace,  is  characterized  by  elegance  rather  than  grandeur ;  bespeaking  a 
delicate  and  graceful  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  indolent  enjoyment.  When  one  looks  upon  the 
fairy  tracery  of  the  peristyles,  and  the  apparently  fragile  fretwork  of  the  walls,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  so  much  has  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  the  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  violence  of  war :  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  excuse  the  popular  tradition  that  the  whole  is 
protected  by  a  magic  charm. 

In  a  recess  there  stands  an  immense  vase  enamelled  in  blue,  white  and  gold,  about  which 
various  traditions  cling.  The  peasantry  regard  it  with  mysterious  awe ;  for  it,  like  most  other 
things  in  the  Alhambra,  has  some  connection  with  magic.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  two  which 
were  filled  with  gold-dust,  and  conveyed  hither  from  Damascus,  or  Egypt,  or  Morocco — a  Span¬ 
ish  peasant’s  geography  is  not  very  precise — to  defray  the  cost  of  building  the  palace. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Court  of  Lions  is  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages ;  so  called  from 
the  gallant  cavaliers  of  that  illustrious  line  who  were  here  perfidiously  massacred.  There  are 
some  who  doubt  the  whole  truth  of  this  story  ;  but  our  attendant  pointed  out  the  very  wicket  of 
the  portal  through  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  introduced,  one  by  one ;  and  the  white  mar¬ 
ble  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  where  they  were  beheaded.  He  showed  us,  also,  certain 
broad,  ruddy  stains  in  the  pavement,  .traces  of  their  blo.od,  which,  according  to  popular  belief, 
can  never  be  effaced.  Finding  we  listened  to  him  with  easy  faith,  he  added,  that  there  was  often 
heard  at  night,  in  the  Court  of  Lions,  a  low,  confused  sound,  resembling  the  murmuring  of  a 
multitude;  with  now  and  then  a  faint  tinkling,  like  the  distant  clank  of  chains.  These  noises 
are  probably  produced  by  the  bubbling  currents  and  tinkling  falls  of  water,  conducted  under  the 
pavement,  through  pipes  and  channels,  to  supply  the  fountains ;  but,  according  to  the  legend, 
they  are  made  by  the  spirits  of  the  murdered  Abencerrages,  who  nightly  haunt  the  scene  of 
their  suffering,  and  invoke  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  destroyer. 

From  the  Court  of  Lions  we  retrace  our  steps  through  the  Court  of  the  Alberca,  or  Great 
Fishpool ;  crossing  which,  we  proceed  to  the  Tower  of  Comares,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
Arabian  architect.  It  is  of  massive  strength  and  lofty  height,  domineering  over  the  rest  of  the 
edifice,  and  overhanging  the  steep  hillside,  which  descends  abruptly  to  the  banks  of  the  Darro. 
A  Moorish  archway  admits  us  into  a  vast  and  lofty  hall,  which  occupies  the  interior  of  the 
tower,  and  was  the  grand  audience-chamber  of  the  Moslem  mouarchs,  thence  called  the  Hall  of 
Ambassadors.  It  still  bears  the  traces  of  past  magnificence.  The  walls  are  richly  stuccoed, 
and  decorated  with  arabesques;  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  cedar-wood,  almost  lost  in  obscurity,  from 
its  height,  still  gleams  with  rich  gilding,  and  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  Arabian  pencil.  On  three 
sides  of  the  saloon  are  deep  windows  cut  through  the  immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  bal¬ 
conies  of  which  look  down  upon  the  verdant  valley  of  the  Darro,  the  streets  and  convents  of  the 
Albaycin,  and  command  a  prospect  of  the  distant  Vega. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  the  Alhambra,  overhanging  the  narrow  glen,  with  its  thickets  of  fig  trees, 
pomegranates  and  myrtles,  which  divides  it  from  the  Geueralliffe,  is  a  tower  of  great  beauty, 
though  seldom  visited.  It  is  called  La  Torre  de  las  Infantas,  the  Tower  of  the  Princesses,  from 
having  been,  according  to  tradition,  the  residence  of  the  daughters  of  the  Moorish  kings.  The 
interior  is  equal  for  beauty  of  architecture  and  delicacy  of  ornament  to  any  part  of  the  palace. 
The  elegance  of  the  central  hall,  with  its  marble  fountain,  its  lofty  arches,  and  richly  fretted 
dome,  accords  with  the  story  of  its  having  been  the  abode  of  royal  beauty. 

An  abundant  supply  of  water,  brought  from  the  mountains  by  old  Moorish  aqueducts,  circu¬ 
lates  throughout  the  palace,  supplying  its  baths  and  fishpools,  sparkling  in  jets  within  its  halls, 
or  murmuring  in  channels  along  the  marble  pavements.  When  it  has  paid  its  tribute  to  the 
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royal  pile,  and  visited  its  gardens  and  parterres,  it  flows  down  the  long  avenue  leading  to  the 
city,  tinkling  in  rills,  gushing  in  fountains,  and  maintaining  a  perpetual  verdure  in  those  groves 
that  embower  and  beautify  the  hill  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  Cathedral  of  Granada  just  misses  being  a  grand  and  imposing  edifice.  It  is  built  in  the 


pseudo-classical  style  which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  great  height  and  width 
would  be  impressive  but  for  its  faulty  proportions,  and  the  hideous  whitewash  which  covers  the 
delicate  creatn-colored  stone  gives  it  a  mean  and  poverty-stricken  look.  The  passion  of  the 
Spaniards  for  whitewash  far  exceeds  that  of  our  nineteenth-century  church-wardens.  Only  a 
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year  or  two  ago  they  whitewashed  the  Generalliffe  from  end  to  end.  The  great  interest  of  the 
cathedral  is  to  be  found  in  the  tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  historical  relics  in  the 
Capilla  de  los  Reyes. 

Seville,  like  most  Spanish  cities,  claims  Hercules  for  its  founder.  Gainsayers,  who  doubt 
the  tradition,  may  be  readily  confuted  by  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  city  gates  which  asserts 
the  fact,  with  the  addition  that  Julius  Caesar  surrounded  it  with  walls  and  towers,  and  that  “the 
holy  king  St.  Ferdinand”  gained  it  from  the  Infidel.  That  Caesar  raised  it  into  importance, 
made  it  the  capital,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  Romula,  or  Little  Rome,  is  indeed  certain.  Cordova 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  his  successful  rival  punished  the  error  of  choosing  the 
wrong  side  by  conferring  his  favor  upon  Seville.  In  this  city,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  three  Roman  emperors  were  born — Trajan,  Adrian  and  Theodosius.  Italica,  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  olive-covered  hills,  five  miles  away,  retains  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  amphi¬ 
theatre,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  town  founded  by  Scipio  and  adorned  with  sumptuous  edifices 
by  Adrian.  Like  most  Roman  remains  in  Spain,  it  has  served  as  a  quarry  for  subsequent 
builders.  Its  massive  stones  have  been  removed  to  supply  material  for  the  neighboring  convent 
of  San  Isidro,  and  for  a  breakwater  in  the  Guadalquivir.  The  tiers  of  benches  may  yet  be 
traced,  though  they  are  broken  and  often  buried  beneath  the  mass  of  debris.  A  rank  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  wild  flowers,  of  cactus  and  prickly  pear,  covers  the  arena,  the 
soil  of  which  was  fertilized  through  successive  generations  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  of  gladiators 
and  of  wild  beasts.  In  the  vaults  which  once  served  as  dens  for  the  animals  and  as  prisons  for 
the  captives,  a  few  gitanos  now  lurk  and  beset  the  visitor  with  importunate  entreaties  for  alms. 
All  else  is  silent  as  the  grave,  where  once  stood  a  wealthy  and  magnificent  city,  the  birthplace 
and  home  of  emperors. 

The  Triana,  now  a  poverty-stricken  suburb  of  Seville,  lying  between  it  and  Italica,  takes  its 
name  from  the  Emperor  Trajan — optimus ,  as  the  Romans  called  him,  and  from  whom  they  draw 
the  blessing  pronounced  upon  his  successors,  “May  he  be  happier  than  Augustus!  May  he  be 
better  than  Trajan !” 

Whilst  all  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Seville  and  its  neighborhood  have  so  nearly 
disappeared,  the  Arabs  have  left  their  mark  indelibly.  The  city  is  Moorish  in  style  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  streets  consist  of  labyrinths  of  narrow  winding  lanes  like  those  of  Toledo  or  Cor¬ 
dova.  Grilles  of  light,  airy  iron-work  open  into  patios,  bright  with  fountains  and  flowers  and 
greenery.  Even  the  modern  houses  retain  this  old  Moorish  arrangement,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  climate,  securing  cool  shade  and  a  constant  current  of  air.  The  Casa  del  Pilatos 
is  a  good  specimen  of  this  style  of  building.  It  was  erected  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
the  Marquis  of  Tarifa,  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  in  imitation  of  the  so-called  house  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate  there.  The  principal  court  is  very  fine,  with  exquisite  arabesque  work,  antique 
statuary,  well-proportioned  columns,  and  a  marble  fountain,  supported  by  a  group  of  well- 
designed  dolphins,  in  the  centre. 

By  far  the  finest  relic  of  purely  Moorish  architecture  in  the  city  is  the  tower  of  the  Giralda. 
It  rises  to  a  height  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  from  the  angle  of  the  Patio  de  los 
Narranjos,  or  Court  of  Orange  Trees,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  vane  or  weathercock  (gRandola) 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  This  weathercock  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  which,  though  it 
weighs  nearly  three  tons,  is  yet  so  finely  balanced  that  it  turns  at  the  slightest  breeze.  Oddly 
enough,  it  represents  Faith,  and  innumerable  are  the  jokes  current  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of 
the  Sevillanos,  who  have  chosen  a  woman  and  a  weathercock — the  emblems  of  fickleness  and 
inconstancy — to  represent  the  virtue  which  ought  to  be,  before  all  things,  steadfast. 

The  Giralda  is  the  most  elegant  structure  of  the  kind  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe.  So  sen¬ 
sitive  were  the  Moors  to  its  beauty,  that  when  Seville  was  conquered  by  Ferdinand  they  had 
arranged  to  destroy  it  before  surrendering  the  city,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  They  were  only  prevented  from  fulfilling  their  purpose  by  the  threat  that,  if  they  did 
so,  the  city  itself  should  be  given  up  to  be  sacked  by  the  troops. 

The  vaue  and  the  belfry  on  which  it  rests  are  comparatively  modern  additions.  In  the  time 
of  the  Moors  the  tower  terminated  with  an  immense  iron  globe  plated  with  burnished  gold, 
which  is  said  by  Arab  chroniclers  to  have  reflected  the  sun’s  beams  so  brilliantly  as  almost  to 
rival  the  sun  itself.  The  tower  originally  formed  part  of  the  great  mosque  of  Seville.  Imme- 
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diately  below  the  gilded  ball  was  the  gallery  from  which  the  muezzin  called  the  people  to 
prayers.  Every  morning  the  solemn  cry,  so  familiar  throughout  the  Moslem  world,  was  heard, 
“Great  is  Allah  !  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet !  Come  to  prayer! 
Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  !”  The  cry  was  caught  up  and  echoed  from  the  towers  of  innumer¬ 
able  mosques  throughout  the  city.  The  people  aroused  by  it  looked  up  and  saw  the  beautiful 
Giralda  in  the  pure  light  of  dawn,  the  figure  of  the  muezzin  standing  out  clear  and  sharp  against 
the  morning  sky,  and  the  gilded  globe,  high  above  all,  shining  like  a  new  sun  in  the  heavens. 

The  Alcazar  of  Seville  is  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  Moorish  palaces  which  remain.  In 
strictness,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  called  Moorish,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  the  original  edifice,  employing  for  that  purpose  architects  and 
builders  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  Alhambra.  Inferior  to  the  Alhambra  in  size,  situation 
and  artistic  beauty,  it  is  much  richer  in  detail,  and  is  in  far  better  preservation.  The  Alcazar 
of  Seville,  indeed,  looks  too  new  and  has  too  much  paint  and  gilding  about  it.  It  was  occupied 
as  a  palace  long  after  the  fairy-like  courts  of  Granada  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  dilapidation. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Moutpensier  used  it  as  an  occasional  residence  up  to  a  very  recent 
period.  The  furniture  is  in  modern  French  taste,  and  therefore  out  of  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  building.  The  modern  coloring  is  too  hot  and  violent  in  tone.  A  purist  in  Moorish  art 
will  detect  innumerable  inconsistencies  and  anachronisms.  The  life  of  its  present  occupants  is 
altogether  unlike  that  for  which  it  was  first  designed.  And  yet  these  signs  of  human  occupation 
and  interest  enable  one  the  better  to  repeople  in  imagination  the  palace  with  its  old  inmates.  A 
bath-room  with  the  water  actually  “laid  on,”  a  council-chamber  in  which  councillors  really 
meet,  a  garden  in  which  the  flowers  and  fruits  are  plucked  daily,  aid  one  to  realize  the  past  far 
more  vividly  than  when  all  is  cold,  silent  and  deserted. 

The  town-hall  ( Casa  del  Ayuntamiento )  and  the  Exchange  ( Lonjn )  are  two  stately  edifices 
reared  at  the  time  of  the  city’s  commercial  prosperity.  The  former  is  remarkable  not  so  much 
for  its  architecture  as  for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  richness  of  its  details.  The  ornamentation  is 
in  the  style  known  as  plateresque ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  like  the  work  of  a  silversmith  operating 
upon  stone  instead  of  metal.  The  texture  of  the  stone  allows  of  the  finest  and  most  elaborate 
carving,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  pure  that  work  executed  three  centuries  ago  remains  unim¬ 
paired  by  time.  The  chiselling  of  many  parts  is  as  sharp  and  perfect  as  though  only  executed 
yesterday.  The  Eouja  is  an  immense  quadrangle,  each  side  being  two  hundred  feet  in  width  and 
sixty-three  feet  in  height.  Its  style  is  severe  and  simple,  but  very  elegant.  Floors  of  black  and 
white  marble,  a  magnificent  staircase  of  rose  and  gray  marble,  and  columns  of  alabaster  and 
serpentine  produce  an  effect  of  calm,  cool  magnificence,  well  suited  for  the  meeting-place  of 
merchant  princes.  But  all  is  now  silent  and  deserted.  The  whole  of  the  documents  connected 
with  the  discovery  and  conqnest  of  the  Indies  are  treasured  ;up  here ;  the  papers  of  Columbus, 
Cortes,  and  Pizarro  lie  hid  in  the  mahogany  cases  which  line  the  walls.  They  are  all  registered 
and  dated,  but  not  shown. 

Seville  is  the  headquarters  of  the  gipsy  musicians  and  dancers.  Here,  at  Granada,  or  at 
Murcia,  it  is  always  easy  to  arrange  for  a  fnncion.  “  Make  way  for  the  gipsy-girl,”  says  Walter 
Thornbury  in  his  Life  in  Spain ,  “who  is  going  to  show  us  how  the  Egyptian  ghawasses  and  the 
Hindoo  nautch-girls  dance.  She  will  dance  the  Romalis,  which  is  the  dance  Tiberius  may  have 
seen,  and  which  no  one  but  a  gipsy  dances  in  Spain.  She  will  dance  it  to  the  old  Oriental  music 
of  hand-clapping,  and  to  an  old  religious  Eastern  tune,  low  and  melancholy, — diatonic,  not 
chromatic,  and  full  of  sudden  pauses,  which  are  strange  and  startling.  It  will  be  sung  in  unison, 
and  will  have  a  chorus,  in  which  every  one  will  join.  Ford,  the  great  authority  on  Spain,  says 
these  tunes  are  relics  of  the  old  Greek  and  Phoenician  music.  Even  their  guitar,  of  that  strange 
calabash  shape,  is  Moorish  ;  it  is  worn  and  played  just  as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago  in  Egypt. 
The  dancing-girl  is,  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  not  romantic;  no  antelope  eyes;  no  black  torrents 
of  overflowing  hair ;  no  sweeping  fringe  of  eyelash  ;  no  serpentine  waist ;  no  fairy  feet ;  no 
moonlight  voice.  No.  She  is  rather  like  a  sailor’s  wife  at  Wapping.  She  has  ropy  black  hair, 
drawn  back  behind  her  ears,  in  which  dangle  heavy  gold  earrings.  She  wears  a  large,  red, 
catiliflowered-pattern  gown,  and  her  small  neat  feet  are  protected  by  strong  high-lows ;  she  is 
stout  and  thick-set,  and  by  no  means  a  sylph.  I  don’t  think  the  harebell  would  ever  lift  up  his 
head  again,  if  her  strong  foot  had  once  come  on  it.  She  rises  to  the  incitement  of  that  quiver- 
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ing  nasal  wail  that  the  wriggling  cripple  doles  out  from  his  straining  throat,  and,  amid  cries  of 
‘Jaleo,’  and  various  exclamations  of  delight,  sways  herself  slowly  with  balancing  arms  and 
shuffling  feet  that  hardly  seem  to  move.  Every  now  and  then  the  girl  lowers  her  arms,  and 
begins  to  beat  the  palms  of  her  brown  hands  together  to  the  same  low  incantation  tune  that  stirs 
you  strangely  by  its  supernatural  and  untiring  ceaselessness.  Her  arms,  when  they  sway,  move 
in  curves  of  perfect  harmony  ;  and  her  hands,  when  they  beat,  beat  in  low  unison  like  a  muffled 
drum.  As  for  the  recitative  song,  it  is  more  fit  for  Irish  wake-singers  or  Arab  serpent-charmers 
than  for  festive  dancers,  who  dance  to  the  pulsation  of  their  own  heart-music,  and  what  other 
extraneous  help  Heaven  may  send  them.  The  perpetual  hand-clapping  is  exciting,  just  as  the 
perpetual  low  beat  of  the  Sioux  calabash-drum  is  exciting.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
fevered  tension  highly  stimulating  to  the  imagination — tap,  tap,  tap,  tap,  it  goes,  like  the  per¬ 
petual  drip,  drip,  of  a  wet  day.” 

The  great  glory  of  Seville  is  its  magnificent  cathedral.  In  grandeur  and  sublimity  it  not  only 
surpasses  every  other  in  Spain,  but  probably  it  is  unequalled  in  Christendom.  The  Spaniards 
correctly  characterize  their  three  principal  cathedrals  as  “ La  de  Sevilla ,  la  grande ;  la  de  Toledo , 
la  rica;  y  la  de  Leon ,  la  bellaP  The  extent  of  the  church  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  It  is  divided  into  seven  naves,  of  which  the  centre  rises  to  the  immense 
height  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  whilst  the  dome  of  the  transept  is  thirty  feet  higher 
still.  Thirty  massive  columns  support  the  roof,  each  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  An  enormous  coro 
blocks  up  and  encumbers  the  central  space,  and  for  some  time  prevents  the  eye  from  discovering 
the  vast  extent  and  magnificent  proportions  of  the  edifice.  By  degrees,  however,  its  grandeur 
makes  itself  felt,  and  however  much  subsequent  reflection  may  modify  the  judgment,  few  persons 
can  visit  this  stately  fane  without  feeling  that  they  stand  within  the  noblest  Gothic  church  in 
Christendom.  It  was  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Great  Mosque,  which  occupied  the  site 
of  a  temple  to  Astarte  or  some  other  Phoenician  deity.  Traces  of  its  Moorish  origin  yet  remain, 
not  only  in  a  certain  Oriental  feeling  which  appears  in  portions  of  the  ornamentation,  but  many 
noble  fragments  of  the  earlier  edifice  have  been  built  into  the  walls.  Amongst  these  is  the  ex¬ 
quisite  Puerta  del  Pardon,  a  horseshoe  arch  of  rare  beauty  and  richness. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  Fernando  Colon  or  Col¬ 
umbus,  son  of  the  great  discoverer.  With  the  filial  piety  which  so  highly  distinguished 
him,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  merged  himself  in  the  reputation  of  his  illustrious  father.  The 
grave  bears  the  inscription  which  Ferdinand  placed  on  every  spot  to  which  he  could  gain 
access,  UA  Castila  y  a  Leon ,  Alundo  nuevo  dio  Colon'1'1 — To  Castile  and  to  Feon,  Columbus 
gave  a  new  world. 

From  Seville  to  Cadiz  the  traveller  may,  if  he  pleases,  take  the  steamer  down  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir.  But  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so  twice.  The  river  is  so  shallow,  the  practicable  channel  so 
narrow  and  tortuous,  that  the  navigation  is  very  slow.  The  banks  offer  nothing  to  interest  the 
weary  traveller.  The  stream  itself  is  languid  and  turbid.  The  high-sounding  Guadalquivir 
( zvady-l-gebir ,  or  Great  River)  has  nothing  romantic  but  the  name. 

Cadiz  is  a  bright,  cheerful  city.  Its  situation  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  Europe.  Even 
Genoa  scarcely  presents  a  finer  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  great  Atlantic  waves  roll  in  upon  its 
beach,  or  dash  in  masses  of  green  crystal  upon  its  sea-walls.  Its  houses  of  white  stone,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  Moorish  turrets,  domes  and  pinnacles,  have  a  most  imposing  effect. 

Steaming  out  from  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  we  soon  find  ourselves  approaching  Trafalgar.  Passing 
Barossa — a  name  famous  in  the  Peninsular  War — the  coast  trends  inwards,  leaving  a  wide,  open 
bay.  Upon  the  flat  shores,  just  under  the  shelter  of  a  range  of  hills  stretching  away  far  inland, 
lies  the  little  white-walled  village  of  Conil,  over  which  a  cluster  of  tall  feathery  palm  trees  rise 
in  stately  beauty.  A  long,  low,  sandy  spit,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity,  runs  out  to  sea¬ 
ward.  And  then  comes  the  bay  in  which  British  naval  supremacy  was  secured  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Sailing  over  the  smooth,  sunlit  waters,  with  shoals  of  porpoises  gambolling  around,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  just  below  us  lay  the  shattered  navies  of  two  great  nations. 

The  enormous  masses  of  the  Atlas  range  on  the  right  are  soon  confronted  by  the  rock  of  Gib¬ 
raltar  on  the  left,  and  shortly  we  steam  into  the  bay,  and  cast  anchor  beneath  the  British  flag. 
To  an  Englishman  who  has  been  travelling,  or  residing  abroad,  for  some  time,  it  is  not  a  little 
exciting  to  land  on  this  bit  of  British  territory,  to  see  the  British  uniform,  to  be  accosted  in 
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British  speech  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  vernacular,  and  to  hear  the  familiar  strains  of  “God 
Save  the  Queen,”  “Rule  Britannia,”  or  “The  British  Grenadiers.” 

Except  at  Alexandria,  there  is  perhaps  no  spot  where  so  many  and  various  nationalities  meet 
as  at  Gibraltar.  It  is  a  perfect  Babel  of  strange  tongues.  All  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa  are 
there,  from  the  negro  ot  Soudan  to  the  Jew  of  Tangiers.  Every  island  and  port  in  the  Revant 
sends  its  contingent.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamers  bring  visitors  from  the  farthest  east, 
and  a  Chinese  mandarin  jostles  against  a  Rascar  sailor.  But  amidst  all  these  various  nationali¬ 
ties  the  Briton  seems  more  than  ever  conscious  of  his  superiority,  and  to  verify  Goldsmith’s 
description  : 

“Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by.” 

The  rock  itself,  its  batteries,  galleries  and  caverns,  and  the  magnificent  view  from  its  summit, 
have  been  described  so  frequently  and  so  fully,  as  to  make  another  description  a  work  of 
supererogation. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  Valencia  del  Cid,  is  so  called  from  the  Cid  Campeador,  whose  chivalrous 
deeds  were  narrated  at  some  length  in  connection  with  his  birthplace,  Burgos.  Having  wrested 
the  city  from  the  Moors,  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  he  despatched  a  messenger  for  his  wife  and 
daughters.  Scarcely  had  they  joined  him  before  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  horsemen  and  an 
innumerable  host  of  infantry— so  says  the  chronicle — under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Tunis, 
marched  to  retake  Valencia.  The  Cid  led  Ximena  and  her  two  daughters  to  the  summit  of  a 
high  tower,  that  they  might  look  down  upon  the  mighty  host  who  were  encamped  beneath  the 
walls.  They  were  terrified  at  the  sight ;  but  he  encouraged  them  by  the  assurance  of  speedy 
victory.  Though  his  whole  force  was  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  men,  he  charged 
fiercely  upon  the  enemy,  and  defeated  them. 

The  tower  of  Miguelete  is  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  that  to  which  the  Cid  led  Ximena. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  fine.  It  extends  over  the  bright  and  picturesque  city,  with 
its  innumerable  towers  and  domes,  the  rich,  fertile  vega,  the  Rake  of  Albufera,  and  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  famous  mountains  of  Ra  Murta,  which  extend  to  the  limits  of  Alcira  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Valencia,  served  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  hold  in  check,  like  a  natural  rampart,  the 
victorious  armies  of  the  King  of  Aragon.  Protected  by  this  rocky  wall,  the  Moorish  chief  of 
Alcira,  as  powerful  as  the  one  of  Jativa,  was  enabled  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of  Jaime  I.,  until 
attacked  also  by  the  forces  of  the  Infante  of  Castile,  Don  Alfonso,  afterwards  called  the  Wise. 
The  city  surrendered  in  1242  to  the  conqueror  of  Majorca  and  Valencia.  King  Jaime  I.,  attach¬ 
ing  a  great  importance  to  this  conquest,  granted  numerous  privileges  to  the  new  settlers  in 
Valencia,  and  established  there  the  “government  of  the  Jurados,”  with  authority  over  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  borders  of  the  Jucar.  In  the  mountains  of  Ra  Murta  and  in  its  dark  valleys 
surrounded  by  lofty  rocks,  some  monks  had  established,  shortly  after  the  reconquest  of  Alcira,  a 
number  of  poor  huts  and  hermitages  which  were  the  foundations  of  the  afterwards  famous 
monastery  of  Our  Rady  of  Murta,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  which  became  in  time  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  sumptuous  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  religious 
house  are  still  in  existence,  and  are  shown  in  our  engraving  on  page  157,  taken  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  The  monastery  stood  in  the  valley  of  Miralles  on  the  slope  of  the  high  mountain  Cruz 
del  Cardenal,  and  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious  knight  Arnaldo  de  Serra, 
citizen  of  Alcira,  who  obtained  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  Don  Pedro  IV.,  afterwards 
called  the  Ceremonious,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  1357.  The  apostle  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  dwelt  here  for  some  time,  a  year  before  the  death  of  the  King  Don  Martin,  el  Humano ; 
and  King  Philip  II.  visited  it,  accompanied  by  his  children,  Don  Philip  and  Dona  Isabel. 

Among  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  were  Don  Ruis  de  Vich 
and  Dona  Mencia  Menrique  de  Rara.  The  buildings  were  extensively  repaired  and  embellished 
at  their  expense,  and  furnished  with  a  notable  collection  of  paintings,  among  which  were  thirty- 
two  portraits  of  illustrious  Valencians  by  the  unhappy  artist  Juan  de  Ribalta.  The  ruins  still 
standing  include  a  battlemented  tower,  part  of  the  original  edifice,  and  some  walls  of  the  cloister 
and  the  church. 
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Salamanca.  The  Tower  of  the  Treasurer. 


At  Valencia  the  steamer  may  advantageously  be  exchanged  for  the  railroad.  The  coast  loses 
much  of  the  bold  striking  character  it  has  had  hitherto.  A  long  stretch  of  shallows  and  sand¬ 
banks  compels  the  vessel  to  keep  well  out  to  sea.  And  the  district  through  which  the  railway 
passes  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  Some  of  the  most  important  Roman  settlements  were  along 
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this  coast.  Shortly  after  leaving  Valencia,  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum,  is  reached.  Few 
towns  out  of  Italy  hold  a  more  prominent  place  than  this  in  the  pages  of  Roman  history.  From 
the  days  of  Hannibal  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  was  constantly  rising  into  notice.  Tortosa,  a 
little  way  farther  up  the  coast,  was  likewise  an  important  Roman  station.  Coins,  struck  here 
under  the  empire,  yet  remain.  Still  farther  to  the  north  is  Tarragona,  once  the  abode  of  the 
Scipios,  Augustus  and  Adrian.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  a  million  inhabitants  at  the  time  of 
its  prosperity,  and  to  have  been  styled  an  imperial  city.  Its  population  has  now  dwindled  to  less 
than  twenty  thousand.  The  fertile  country  in  its  rear  still  secures  to  it  a  commerce  in  fruit,  oil 
and  wine,  but  it  retains  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 

Barcelona  has  already  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  busy  and  thriving  cities  in  Spain.  ) 
Yet  even  here  the  streets  at  a  short  distance  from  the  quays  and  Rambla  are  as  stagnant  and  as 
purely  Spanish  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  The  Cathedral  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the  stern, 
sombre,  severe  style  of  architecture  in  which  the  Spaniards  delighted  before  the  introduction  of 
French  taste  under  the  Bourbons. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Barcelona  now  contemplates  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  not 
the  decayed  walls  and  the  ruinous  ramparts  of  the  old  fortress  and  State  Prison,  but  a  magnificent 
promenade  which  stretches  to  the  extent  of  350,000  square  metres,  in  the  centre  of  which  has 
been  constructed  the  beautiful  Palace  of  Art  and  Industry  of  the  International  Exposition  of  1888. 
Our  engraving  reproduces  the  Great  Cascade,  now  completed,  of  this  same  splendid  promenade. 
This  Cascade  gushes  out  from  a  monumental  structure  of  hewn  stone  with  arches,  steps,  columns, 
artistic  statues  and  allegorical  reliefs,  and  around  this  superb  structure  is  an  aquarium  whose 
interior  represents  a  grotto  of  natural  stones,  and  covered  with  fantastic  stalactites,  with  foun¬ 
tains  which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  dark  caves,  long,  narrow,  arched  covered-ways  and  little 
hills  carpeted  with  green  moss. 

From  Barcelona  a  railway  runs  past  Eerida,  through  the  old  kingdom  of  Aragon,  to  Saragossa. 
Though  stern  and  bare,  the  country  is  not  devoid  of  picturesqueness  and  interest.  The  spurs  of 
the  Pyrenees  run  down  into  it,  and  afford  a  succession  of  bright,  smiling  valleys  enclosed  by 
barren  hills.  The  Pyrenees  themselves  are  constantly  in  sight,  and  form  the  boundary  to  the 
north.  Eerida  is  finely  situated,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  The  Cathedral  can  only  be 
visited  with  difficulty,  and  by  permission  of  the  commandant  of  the  district,  it  having  been 
appropriated  by  the  military  authorities.  So  eminent  an  authority  on  architectural  matters  as 
Mr.  Street  says  that  “it  alone  is  worth  the  journey  from  England  to  see,”  being  one  of  the  finest 
and  purest  specimens  of  the  Early  Pointed  Style  he  had  ever  examined.  A  grotesque  tradition 
of  the  district  affirms  that  Herodias  and  her  daughter  were  drowned  in  the  river  here.  They 
were  dancing  on  the  ice,  when  it  broke  beneath  them.  Herodias  sank  at  once,  but  the  ice  en¬ 
closed  the  neck  of  Salome  and  beheaded  her. 

The  last  of  our  Spanish  views  illustrates  one  among  the  old  constructions  of  noble  character 
which  the  Salamanca  still  possesses ;  one  of  the  various  large  towers  which,  like  imposing  for¬ 
tresses,  arose  in  the  reigns  of  Don  Juan  II.  and  Don  Henry  IV.,  and  especially  at  the  epoch  of 
the  revolt  of  the  factions,  which  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the 
sanguinary  drama  of  the  families  of  Manzano  and  Monroy,  and  the  terrible  revenge  of  Dona 
Maria  Rodriguez  the  Bold,  and  did  not  end  until  the  year  1446,  when  these  rancorous  enemies 
laid  aside  their  arms  at  the  eloquent  pleading  of  San  Juan  de  Sapagun. 

One  of  these  colossal  towers,  perhaps  the  last  of  all  in  chronological  order,  and  the  most 
notable  for  its  picturesque  appearance,  is  that  called  commonly  Ea  Torre  del  Clavero,  the  Tower 
of  the  Treasurer.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1480,  by  the  Don 
Francisco  de  Sotomayor,  Treasurer  of  the  Military  Order  of  Alcantara,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
Casa  Solariega  of  the  Senores  de  Banos,  of  which  there  is  still  preserved  the  wall  of  the  principal 
facade  and  a  characteristic  gate.  It  is  a  large,  square  structure  of  hewn  stone,  which  rises  above 
a  base  of  sloping  granite  and  terminates  at  the  side  in  an  octagonal  prism,  with  a  cylindrical 
turret  on  each  side  which  rests  on  a  corbel  ornamented  with  a  double,  interlacing,  spiral  design. 
Each  turret  has  on  its  face  a  heraldic  shield,  and  terminates  in  a  conical  cap.  It  is  twenty- 
eight  metres  in  height  and  six  and  a  half  in  width,  and  still  stands  in  the  small  square  of  Menores, 
at  the  corner  of  the  calle  del  Consuelo,  defying  the  wrath  of  the  seasons  and  the  neglect  of  man. 
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Entrance  to  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel. 


VISITING  Italy  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  one  is  constantly  struck  by  the  fact  that  if 
modern  travel  lias  gained  immensely  in  speed,  comfort  and  punctuality,  it  has  lost  a  good 
deal  in  picturesqueness  and  variety.  Turin  may  be  easily  reached  from  London  in  thirty-six 
hours.  It  is  not  long  since  the  distance  from  London  to  York  occupied  the  same  time,  and  the 
traveller  arrived  at  his  destination  more  weary  and  travel-stained  from  his  journey  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles  than  he  does  now  after  traversing  half  a  continent.  If  steam  has  not  annihilated 
the  horrors  of  “the  middle  passage,”  it  has  at  least  abridged  them;  and  it  is  possible  to  antici¬ 
pate  an  attack  of  sea-sickness  with  equanimity,  when  its  duration  is  restricted  to  ninety  minutes. 

But  the  change  is  not  all  gain.  Travelling  now-a-days  is  apt  to  become  tedious  in  its  mono¬ 
tony.  Its  mechanical  regularity  leaves  little  room  for  adventure.  Railways  are  alike  all  over 
Europe,  and  the  Italian  ferrovie  differ  from  those  of  other  countries  only  in  their  intolerable  slow¬ 
ness.  The  stasione  at  Capua  or  at  Pompeii  might  be  a  station  at  Wapping,  but  for  its  greater 
dirt  and  discomfort.  The  carriage  which  takes  us  to  Florence  or  Rome  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  that  which  brought  us  to  Dover  or  Folkestone.  There  is  little  to  remind  the  traveller  that  he 
is  in  Italy,  not  in  England ;  and  he  has  to  stimulate  his  imagination  into  activity  by  saying  to 
himself,  “It  is  not  Margate  or  Brighton  that  I  am  approaching,  but  Naples  or  Rome.”  And 
when  he  has  reached  his  destination,  the  station,  the  railway  porters  and  the  omnibuses  are  fatal 
to  his  rising  enthusiasm.  How  different  was  it  in  the  old,  ante-railway  days !  Gliding  into 
Venice  by  gondola  was  felt  to  be  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  dream-like  life  of  that  silent  city 
of  the  sea.  It  was  a  day  of  intense  and  ceaseless  excitement  when  we  crossed  the  Campagna 
from  Bolsena  or  Civita  Vecchia,  drove  along  the  Appian  Way,  or  dashed  through  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  and  rattled  along  the  Corso. 

The  lover  of  the  picturesque  will  not  fail  to  observe  with  regret  that  what  was  peculiar  and 
characteristic  in  the  habits  of  the  people  is  passing  away.  Dress  is  rapidly  becoming  the  same 
all  over  Europe.  Except  on  festas ,  a  group  of  Italian  peasants  would  attract  no  attention  in 
Connemara.  Indeed,  one  is  constantly  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  a  crowd  of  Irish  and 
Italian  laborers.  Watch  the  country  people  pouring  into  Florence  in  the  early  morning ;  not 
more  than  Half  a  dozen  will  wear  the  national  hat  of  Tuscan  straw.  In  Naples,  the  Phrygian 
cap  is  now  rarely  worn  even  by  fishermen  and  lazzaroni.  One  may  walk  for  hours  in  Rome 
without  seeing  a  single  specimen  of  the  picturesque  costume  which  figures  so  largely  on  the 
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walls  of  the  Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  indeed,  and  on  the  steps 
of  Trinita  de’  Monti,  it  is  common  enough.  Here  are  venerable  patriarchs,  clad  in  their  sheep¬ 
skin  cloaks,  with  long  white  beards  resting  upon  their  aged  breasts,  and  looking  like  Belisarius 
begging  for  an  obolus.  Bloodthirsty  brigands  scowl  at  passers-by  with  a  ferocity  which  might 
strike  terror  to  the  boldest  heart.  Young  girls,  in  faultless  Roman  costume,  dance  to  the  music 
of  bagpipe  and  tambourine,  or  seat  themselves  in  attitudes  of  careless  grace  around  the  fountain 
in  the  piazza.  But  their  faces  seem  familiar  to  you.  Where  can  you  have  seen  them  before? 
The  truth  flashes  upon  you.  They  are  models ,  who  have  been  painted  again  and  again  by 
English,  French  and  American  artists,  and  who  come  here  to  be  hired.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a  stronger  contrast  than  that  between  the  Roman  peasant  of  poetry  and  art,  and  the  actual  pro¬ 
saic  fact.  At  Carnival  time,  indeed,  or  at  the  great  festivals,  such  as  Easter  and  Christmas, 
large  numbers  of  contadini  and  piffcrari ,  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  may  be  seen  in  Rome 
and  the  other  Italian  cities.  But  the  increase  of  travelling,  the  breaking  down  of  old  barriers, 
the  spread  of  a  cosmopolitan  spirit,  are  rapidly  sweeping  away  local  customs  and  national  cos¬ 
tumes. 

There  is  not  much  in  Turin  to  attract  or  detain  the  tourist.  It  has  few  historical  associations, 
and  little  beauty  or  picturesqueness.  Its  streets,  stiff,  heavy  and  formal,  run  in  straight  lines, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  enclosing  huge,  square  blocks  of  houses,  which 
seldom  offer  any  architectural  features.  But  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  neighborhood  is  seen 
to  great  advantage  from  the  city.  A  most  striking  effect  is  produced  by  looking  down  a  long 
line  of  streets  to  the  snowy  Alps  beyond. 

The  Waldensian  valleys  are  now  easily  accessible  from  Turin  by  a  railway  to  Pignerol, 
whence  a  road,  traversed  by  a  diligence  daily,  takes  the  traveller  to  La  Tour,  the  capital  of  the 
district.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Lucerna  or  Val  Pellice  to  the  left,  and  of 
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Angrogna  to  the  right.  Beyond  Angrogna,  and  parallel  with  it,  but  separated  by  a  range  of 
heights,  is  the  valley  of  Perouse,  from  which  opens  the  valley  of  St.  Martin.  Beyond  are  the 
French  valleys,  the  scene  of  the  self-denying  labors  of  Felix  Neff.  The  present  extent  of 
the  Waldensian  valleys  is  about  twenty-two  miles  in  the  greatest  length,  by  eighteen  miles  in 
breadth. 

Even  apart  from  the  stirring  historical  associations  which  make  every  spot  memorable,  the 
home  of  the  Vaudois  well  deserves  and  repays  a  visit.  Nowhere  in  the  Alps  is  there  to  be  found 
a  more  glorious  combination  of  richness  and  beauty  in  the  lower  valleys,  and  wild  magnificence 
and  sublimity  in  the  higher  peaks  and  passes.  Except  at  its  upper  extremity,  the  mountains  of 
the  Val  Angrogna  are  covered  with  wood  up  to  their  very  summits,  with  bold  masses  of  rock 
rising  from  out  the  foliage  into  splintered  peaks.  The  lower  portion  has  considerable  patches 
of  cultivated  ground.  The  meadows  are  enamelled  with  the  white,  sweet-scented  narcissus, 
gleaming  like  pearls  on  green  velvet.  Above  are  vineyards  and  little  fields  of  rye  or  maize, 
intersected  by  groves  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  silkworms ;  while  the  dwellings  of  the  peasant 
proprietors,  with  their  overhanging  roofs  and  rude  verandahs,  rise  amid  the  few  acres  they 
cultivate. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  more  delightful  combination  of  wooded  mountain,  and  nestling  ham¬ 
lets,  and  craggy  peaks,  and,  far  beyond,  those  dazzling  snows  which  rise  over  all  into  the  deep 
blue  sky. 

Milan,  architecturally,  is  more  of  a  French  than  an  Italian  city.  It  lacks  the  picturesqueness 
and  variety  and  color  of  Lombard  and  Venetian  towns.  Its  resemblance  to  Paris,  which  was 
remarked  even  by  Montaigne,  has  greatly  increased  in  the  few  last  years  by  the  erection  of  bril¬ 
liant,  but  stiff  and  formal  boulevards  and  arcades  quite  in  Parisian  style.  Few  ecclesiastical 
edifices  in  Italy  or  in  Europe  awaken  more  general  admiration  than  its  cathedral.  The  archi¬ 
tectural  purist  complains  of  its  irregularity  of  style  and  its  bizarre  ornamentation.  Even  to  the 
untrained  and  uncritical  eye  it  wants  unity  of  effect.  The  general  impression  is  frittered  away 
amid  innumerable  points  of  detail,  with  no  central  mass  to  arrest  and  concentrate  attention  ;  and 
yet  there  are  not  many  cathedrals  in  the  world  on  which  the  ordinary  tourist  looks  with  more 
pleasure.  Its  bewildering  maze  of  pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  a  marble  statue  lifted  up 
against  the  bright,  transparent  blue  of  an  Italian  sky,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten.  Far  more 
impressive  is  it  to  pass  from  the  blinding  glare  without  into  the  solemn  gloom  and  “the  dim, 
religious  light”  of  the  interior.  Lofty,  massive  columns,  with  richly  sculptured  capitals, 
majestic  arches,  “storied  windows  richly  dight,”  the  broad  sweep  of  the  central  nave  leading  up 
to  the  richly  decorated  altar,  produce  a  temporary  feeling  of  solemnity  even  in  the  most  frivo¬ 
lous.  The  view  from  the  roof  is  superb.  The  eye  sweeps  over  the  great  Lombard  plain,  and 
rests  on  the  magnificent  ranges  of  mountains  which  form  its  northern  boundary,  from  the  Pen¬ 
nine  Alps  on  the  west  to  those  of  Tyrol  on  the  east.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  Monte  Rosa, 
whose  vast  dome  of  snow,  flushing  into  a  delicious  pink  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  is  an  object  of  sur¬ 
passing  beauty.  On  a  perfectly  clear  day  the  Ortler  Spitz  is  distinctly  visible. 

Amongst  the  religious  associations  of  Milan,  the  “Last  Supper,”  painted  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Defaced  though  it  has  been  by  ignorant  and  incompetent  restorers, 
and  fading  from  the  walls  as  it  now  is,  it  yet  holds  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s 
great  masterpieces.  And,  so  far  as  religious  impressiveness  goes,  it  always  seems  to  the  traveller 
to  surpass  them  all.  Many  years  ago,  the  convent  for  whose  refectory  it  was  painted  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  regiment  of  Croat  cavalry  in  the  Austrian  service.  Passing  through  the  courtyard, 
which  was  a  scene  of  reckless  revelry  and  riot,  an  aged  curator  opened  a  small  door,  giving 
entrance  to  the  deserted  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  picture.  The  effect  of  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  uproar  outside  to  the  solemn  silence  within  was  almost  magical.  One  could 
not  but  remember  the  incident  related  by  Beckford,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  same  spot  by 
an  aged  monk,  the  last  survivor  of  the  confraternity  who  had  inhabited  the  convent.  “I  have 
seen,”  said  the  old  man,  “generation  after  generation  of  brethren  take  their  places  at  the  table 
here,  and  then  pass  away,  but  amid  all  those  changes,  the  figures  upon  the  wall  there  have 
looked  down  upon  us  unchanged ;  so  I  have  come  to  feel  that  that  is  the  reality,  and  that  we  are 
but  shadows.” 

From  Milan  we  journey  eastward  to  Mantua,  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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cities  in  Italy.  Formerly  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name,  this  ancient  Lombard  city 
occupies  two  islands  formed  by  branches  of  the  Mineio,  the  waters  of  which  surround  the  town, 
with  the  additional  defence  of  swamps  and  marshy  lakes.  It  is  the  most  strongly  fortified  town 


Turin. 

in  Italy,  but,  owing  to  its  situation,  is 
extremely  unhealthy, —a  fact  which 
we  soon  discover  for  ourselves  by  the 
pallid  faces  of  the  citizens.  There  are 
five  gateways  leading  into  the  city,  one  of 
which,  La  Porta  dei  Mulini,  is  worthy  of  our 
examination.  The  fortifications,  including 
the  vast  citadel,  present  such  a  combination  of 
defensive  resources,  that  the  regular  investment  of 
the  city  could  only  be  effected  by  a  numerous  army  > 
and  its  reduction,  even  then,  would  be  impracticable, 
except  by  famine.  It  forms  one  of  the  four  tortresses 
of  the  Quadrilateral,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  remained  in  the  hands  of  Austria ; 
but  by  the  treaty  of  Zurich  (1859),  with  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  it  became  a  part  ot  the  new 
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The  streets  of  Mantua  are  spacious  and  regular,  but  indifferently  paved  ;  the  squares  are 
numerous  and  fine.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  splendid,  both  from  the  massive  grandeur 
of  their  proportions  and  the  novel  beauty  of  their  architecture.  The  inadequate  population  of 
the  city,  added  to  the  sombre  character  of  its  feudal  structures,  imparts  to  the  city  an  air  of 
gloomy  decadence,  except  in  the  central  commercial  quarters  and  the  populous  and  animated 
Ghetto  or  Jewish  quarter.  The  commercial  influence  and  social  privileges  of  the  Jews  are  more 
extensive  in  this  city  than  in  any  other  of  Italy.  The  ancient  ducal  palace,  or  Gastello  di  Corte, 
a  vast,  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  was  the  state  residence  and  fortress  of  the  Gonzagas,  by  whom 
it  was  erected,  and  now  serves  as  a  state  prison  and  for  public  offices.  The  adjoining  sumptuous 
edifice,  which  now  comprises  the  Palazzo  Imperiale,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  and  the  Corte  Imperiale, 
or  Provincial  Tribunal,  was  originally  planned  and  begun  by  Buonacolsi,  the  feudal  lord  of 
Mantua,  in  1302  ;  it  contains  five  hundred  rooms,  including  a  magnificent  suite  of  state  apart¬ 
ments,  whose  choicest  embellishment  consists  in  the  paintings  and  designs  of  the  great  Mantuan 
artist,  Guilio  Romano.  The  cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  also  designed  by  Guilio  Romano,  contains 
some  fine  frescoes.  The  churches  of  San  Martino  and  Sant  Egidio  are  of  great  antiquity, — the 
former  dating  from  528  A.  D.,  and  the  latter  from  568. 

The  history  of  Venice  is  legibly  written  in  its  buildings.  As  we  leave  the  mainland,  and  see 
the  city  rise  before  us  from  the  sea,  we  are  reminded  of  its  foundation,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  a 
baud  of  fugitives  who  sought  safety  from  the  fury  of  barbarous  invaders  amongst  the  islands  of 
this  remote  corner  of  the  Adriatic.  The  most  heedless  tourist  who  glides  in  his  gondola  through 
the  intricate  labyrinth  of  its  canals,  or  stands  entranced  before  the  splendors  of  its  cathedral  is 
conscious  of  its  unlikeness  to  any  European  city  he  has  ever  seen  before.  He  may  be  unable  to 
define  to  himself  the  nature  of  its  dissimilarity,  still  less  may  he  be  able  to  account  for  it,  but  he 
feels  it  nevertheless.  He  has  only  to  study  its  history  to  discover,  as  Mr.  Freeman  points  out, 
that  “Venice  is  for  our  purpose  no  part  of  Italy,  no  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Western  Em¬ 
peror.  It  is  a  fragment  of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  which  gradually  became  independent  of  the 
East,  but  never  admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  West.”  The  Oriental  feeling  which  everywhere 
predominates  reminds  us  that  “once  she  did  hold  the  glorious  East  in  fee.”  The  marble  lions 
which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  Arsenal  were  brought  from  the  Piraeus  when  Venice  held  the 
keys  01  the  Levant.  The  long  succession  of  palaces  which  line  the  canals  were  built  by  Doges 
famous  in  history,  whose  names  they  bear  and  whose  achievements  they  commemorate. 

The  entrance  to  Venice  by  railway  is  often  and  justly  spoken  of  as  poor  and  commonplace  as 
compared  with  the  old  approach  by  boat  across  the  lagoon.  It  has,  however,  the  compensating 
advantage  of  sharp  and  sudden  contrast.  Before  the  completion  of  the  great  bridge  the  visitor 
saw  the  city  slowly  and  gradually  emerge  into  view.  We  became  familiarized  with  it  before  we 
reached  it.  Now,  however,  we  step  out  from  the  station,  with  its  bustle  and  confusion,  the 
shrieking  of  its  engines,  and  the  clamor  of  its  porters,  into  a  city  where  cabs  and  omnibuses, 
horses  and  carriages,  are  unknown  ;  where  hearse-like  gondolas  pass  to  and  fro  without  a  sound, 
where  a  sense  of  strangeness  and  mystery  broods  over  everything.  In  other  commercial  cities 
there  is  a  roar  of  traffic  in  the  streets,  a  clatter  of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  wheels  on  the  pavements. 
Here  the  gondola  glides  along  the  waterways  without  a  sound  save  the  splash  of  the  oar  or  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  gondolier  as  he  rounds  a  corner.  Even  in  the  streets  the  same  mysterious 
silence  prevails,  for  they  are  so  narrow  that  no  carriage  can  pass  along  them,  and  no  quadruped 
bigger  than  a  dog  is  to  be  seen.  The  small  steamboats  now  plying  on  the  Grand  Canal  hardly 
break  the  spell.  There  is  no  trail  of  smoke,  no  swell  of  waves.  True,  they  are  open  to  the 
objection  that  they  are  “penny  steamers,”  and  very  ugly,  but  they  are  a  real  convenience,  to 
inhabitants  and  visitors  alike,  and  are  largely  patronized ;  while  still,  for  the  innumerable  smaller 
channels,  the  gondola  is  a  necessity.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  content  with  the  waterway,  fasci¬ 
nating  as  it  is.  Venice  cannot  be  understood  without  traversing  the  streets  and  crossing  the 
Rialto. 

The  first  place  to  be  visited,  the  last  to  be  revisited,  and  which  once  seen  will  live  forever  in 
the  memory  like  some  gorgeous  vision,  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  Leaving  behind  us  the 
narrow  streets,  with  their  piles  of  houses  huddled  confusedly  together,  and  rising  so  high  that 
they  show  but  a  riband  of  sky  overhead,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  magnificent  piazza  which  looks 
even  larger  than  it  is  from  its  contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  “On  each  side  countless  arches 
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prolong  themselves  into  ranged  symmetry,  as  if  the  rugged  and  irregular  houses  that  pressed  to¬ 
gether  above  us  in  the  dark  alleys  had  been  struck  back  into  sudden  obedience  and  order,  and  all 
their  rude  casements  and  broken  walls  had  been  transformed  into  arches,  charged  with  goodly 


Milan. 


sculptures  and  fluted  shafts  of  delicate 
stone.”  In  front  of  us  rises  a  wonderful, 
fairy-like  structure.  At  first  it  seems  a 
confused  pile  of  domes,  and  minarets,  and 
recessed  arches,  columns  of  marble  and  alabas¬ 
ter,  glowing  mosaics  and  grotesque  carvings, 
heaped  together  in  more  than  Oriental  pro¬ 
fusion  and  disorder.  Gradually,  the  exquisite 
symmetry  of  the  whole  is  realized — a  symmetry, 
however,  like  that  of  the  work  of  Nature,  which 
admits  of  infinite  variety  of  detail,  no  part  being  a 
mere  reproduction  of  any  other  part.  The  impression  produced  by  the  exterior  is  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  the  interior. 

The  history  and  the  architecture  of  Venice  have  furnished  materials  for  a  literature  which 
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would  form  a  library  of  itself.  With  the  brief  space  at  our  disposal,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  a  few  points  of  interest.  Towering  above  the  cathedral  is  the  Campanile,  like  a 
Inure  eiant  guarding:  the  fairy  creation  at  its  foot.  Close  by  is  the  Doges’  Palace,  with  its  noble 
courtyard  and  its  stately  Scala,  its  wealth  of  architectural  beauty,  and  its  vast  halls  filled  with 
relics  of  bygone  magnificence.  From  these  we  cross  the  “  Bridge  of  Sighs”  and  descend  to  the 
State  prisons,  dismal  and  horrible,  although  not,  as  often  described,  dug  out  below  the  bed  of  the 
canal.  Their  walls  are  wet  with  ooze  and  slime,  and  into  their  gloomy  recesses  no  ray  of  light 
can  penetrate.  In  front  of  the  Doges’  Palace  is  the  Piazzetta,  at  the  end  of  which,  facing  the 
Giudecca,  are  the  two  famous  columns  brought  from  Palestine  when  Venice  was  in  its  glory;  the 
one  surmounted  by  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  other  by  St.  Theodore  standing  on  a  crocodile. 
At  the  steps  of  the  Piazzetta  we  may  take  a  gondola,  and  winding  our  way  through  the  intricate 
labyrinth  of  canals  beneath  a  long  succession  of  bridges,  beginning  with  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
and  passing  what  seem  endless  churches  and  palaces,  we  reach  the  open  space  in  front  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  where  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni. 

On  our  way  to  Rome  we  will  stop  at  Bologna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Italy,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennine  Mountains.  It  is 
enclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall, — as  shown  in  our  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  city, — some  five  or  six 
miles  in  extent,  but  without  fortifications ;  the  canal  of  Reno  intersects  it,  and,  on  either  side, 
the  rivers  Reno  and  Savena  sweep  past  its  walls.  Bologna  was,  next  to  Rome,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  city  of  the  Papal  States.  The  streets  in  the  newer  part  of  the  city  are  spacious  and  well 
paved,  with  rich  and  varied  colonnades,  affording  shelter  alike  from  sun  and  rain  ;  in  the  older 
portion,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and  dirty,  and  the  arcades  correspondingly  low  and 
gloomy.  The  city  is  adorned  with  many  fine  palaces  of  the  nobility,  which  are  rich  in  fresco¬ 
painting  by  the  great  masters.  Preeminently  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Piazzo  Maggiore,  “The 
Forum  of  Bologna  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  which  includes,  among  other  fine  buildings,  the  Palazzo 
Maggiore  del  Pubblico,  and  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta.  Among  the  fine  frescoed  rooms  and  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  former,  that  of  the  Sala  Farnese  is  the  most  imposing ;  the  latter  is  interesting  as 
having  been  the  prison  and  death-scene,  in  1272,  of  Engius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II.,  and  also  as  containing  the  archives  of  the  city.  The  great  feature  of  Bologna,  however,  is 
its  religious  edifices,  which  are  remarkable  both  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture  and  the 
abundance  and  splendor  of  the  art  treasures  they  contain.  It  has  more  than  seventy  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  San  Stefano,  which  is  rich  in  relics,  ancient  tombs  and 
Madonnas,  Lombard  architecture  and  Greek  frescoes  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  San 
Petronio — which,  though  unfinished,  is  the  largest  church  in  Bologna, — a  noble  specimen  of 
Italian  Gothic,  with  a  meridian  traced  on  the  floor  by  the  astronomer  Cassini,  and  numerous 
splendid  bas-reliefs  by  Jacopo  della  Quercia  and  Tribolo,  as  well  as  masterpieces  by  other  artists, 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting;  San  Domenico,  with  works  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Niccolo  di 
Pisa,  and  many  other  eminent  sculptors — and  paintings  and  frescoes  by  Gnido,  Francia,  Lodo- 
vico  Caracci,  Marchesi  Simone  da  Bologna,  Colonna  and  others ;  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  also  rich  in  works  of  art  and  interesting  historical  associations,  which,  indeed,  cluster 
around  all  the  structures  mentioned.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  are  two  remarkable  leaning 
towers,  constructed  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  tallest,  called  the  Asinella, 
has  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  with,  in  1706,  an  inclination  of  three  feet,  two 
inches.  In  1813,  a  careful  measurement  showed  that  this  inclination  had  slightly  increased. 
The  other  tower,  the  Garisenda — which  is  alluded  to  in  the  thirty-first  canto  of  Dante’s  Inferno 
— has  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  with  a  lean  of  eight  feet.  The  university  of 
Bologna  is  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  founded  by  Theodosius  II., 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  was  founded  anew  by  Irnerius  or  Wernerius,  that  it  attained  celebrity.  Its 
reputation  during  that  century  was  so  great,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  school  of  jurisprudence, 
that  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  attracted  to  it.  Though  the  number  of  students  is 
now  comparatively  small,  the  university  still  holds  a  first  place  among  Italian  educational  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Pisa,  the  ancient  rival  of  Florence,  has  dwindled  down  into  a  small  provincial  town,  less  than 
a  fifth  of  its  former  size.  Grass-grown  streets  and  vacant  spaces  within  the  walls,  tell  of  past 
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prosperity  and  present  decay.  The  city  which  equipped  one  hundred  and  twenty  ships  for 
the  first  crusade,  which  reduced  the  Emperor  Alexius  to  submission,  which  sent  out  an  expedi¬ 
tion  of  three  hundred  vessels,  thirty-five  thousand  men  and  nine  hundred  horses,  for  the  con- 


Mantua. 

quest  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  which  maintained 
mercantile  colonies  throughout  Greece,  the  Levant  and 
Asia  Minor,  has  now  a  population  little  exceeding 
twenty  thousand  persons. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Pisa  are 
grouped  together  in  one  “sacred  corner.”  The  Cathe¬ 
dral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning  Tower,  the  Campo 
Santo,  form  a  combination  of  buildings  scarcely  sur¬ 
passed  in  interest  and  beauty  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  Cathedral  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  victor}7  of 
the  Pisans  over  the  Saracens  in  Sicily,  in  1063.  Having 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Palermo,  they  carried 
off  six  large  treasure-ships,  and  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
the  spoils  to  the  construction  of  an  edifice  which,  “in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy, 
remained  for  long  not  only  unrivalled,  but  alone  in  its  superiority.” 

The  Campanile  of  the  cathedral,  better  known  as  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  was  com- 
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menced  about  a  century  after  the  cathedral.  It  consists  of  eight  tiers  of  columns  with  semi¬ 
circular  arches,  each  tier  forming  a  sort  of  arcade  or  open  gallery.  The  lower  story  is  thirty-five 
feet  high,  the  upper  stories  are  each  about  twenty  feet,  making  together  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  feet.  From  the  summit  a  magnificent  view  is  gained,  extending  to  the  Luccliese 
Hills  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  far  over  the  Mediterranean  to  Gorgona,  or  even  Corsica. 
The  Pisans  pretend  that  the  deviation  of  the  tower  from  the  perpendicular  is  a  part  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  design,  but  it  is  manifestly  due  to  the  sinking  of  the  ground,  from  which  the  cathedral  has 
also  greatly  suffered. 

The  Baptistery  was  commenced  a  few  years  before  the  Campanile,  but  it  remained  unfinished 
for  many  generations,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  completed  before  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
accounts  for  the  mixture  of  architectural  styles  and  a  want  of  harmony  in  its  ornamentation.  A 
somewhat  unsightly  cone  rises  from  the  dome  and  mars  the  general  effect.  But  most  visitors 
will  concur  in  the  verdict  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  says :  “  Even  as  it  is, 
the  beauty  of  its  details  and  the  exuberance  of  its  ornaments  render  it  externally  a  most  captiva¬ 
ting  design,  though  internally  it  possesses  neither  elegance  of  form  nor  beauty  of  any  sort.” 

The  Campo  Santo  lies  between  the  Baptistery,  the  Duomo  and  the  Campanile  on  one  side, 
and  the  old  city  walls  on  the  other.  It  was  formed  by  the  Archbishop  Ubaldo  Lanfranchi,  who 
on  his  expulsion  from  Palestine  by  Saladin  brought  back  with  him  fifty-three  vessels  laden  with 
soil  from  the  traditional  site  of  Calvary.  A  century  and  a  half  later  the  sacred  earth  was 
enclosed  by  John  of  Pisa.  Giotto  and  other  eminent  artists  were  employed  to  decorate  the  walls 
with  frescoes,  which,  although  faded  and  in  places  obliterated  by  the  peeling  of  the  plaster,  are 
still  most  fascinating  in  their  rude  simplicity.  Mr.  Ruskin  places  the  Campo  Santo  among  the 
three  “most  precious  buildings  in  Italy:  buildings,  I  mean,  consistently  decorated  with  a  series 
of  paintings  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  and  still  exhibiting  that  series  in  its  original  order.” 
The  other  two  are  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome,  and  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  at  Venice.  The 
Campo  Santo  contains  a  large  number  of  Roman  and  mediaeval  sarcophagi,  as  well  as  some 
modern  monuments  of  great  merit. 

Few  cities  in  the  world  combine  more  numerous  and  more  varied  sources  of  interest  than 
Florence.  Seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains, 
it  possesses  natural  beauties  of  no  common  order : 

“Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  Plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  horn. 

Along  the  banks,  where  smiling  Arno  sleeps, 

Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  horn, 

And  buried  Learning  rose  redeemed  to  a  new  morn.” 

Its  public  edifices — churches,  palaces,  campaniles,  bridges — were  designed  or  adorned  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  renaissance ,  and  are  worthy  of  the  genius  of  their  builders.  The  treasures 
of  art  in  the  Pitti  and  Uffizi  galleries  may  vie  with  those  of  Rome,  and  in  some  respects  surpass 
them.  The  historical  associations  of  Florence  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  abounding  in  stirring 
incidents,  and  fruitful  in  political  lessons.  Amongst  her  citizens  are  enrolled  some  of  the  greatest 
names  of  Europe — Savonarola,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo, 
the  Medici,  Macchiavelli,  with  a  host  of  others  eminent  in  art,  science,  literature,  philosophy  and 
religion.  And  if  Rome  be  the  ecclesiastical  and  political,  Florence  -may  justly  claim  to  be  the 
intellectual  capital  of  Italy. 

Amongst  the  many  magnificent  views  of  the  city,  the  Val  d’Arno  and  the  surrounding  Apen¬ 
nines,  afforded  by  the  hills. which  rise  above  Florence,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  finest. 
Two  or  three  linger  in  the  memory  as  of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Stand  on  the  terrace  of  San 
Miniato  before  sunrise  on  a  winter’s  morning.  Through  the  clear,  keen,  frosty  air  the  snow- 
crowned  mountains  stretch  away  to  the  horizon  on  every  side.  Along  the  valley  “the  river 
glideth  at  its  own  sweet  will.”  The  city,  with  its  domes  and  towers  and  belfries,  seems  sleeping 
in  stately  beauty.  Then  a  flush  of  light  and  color  gleams  upon  the  cold  white  summits  of  the 
mountains  as  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon.  The  gray  tones  of  the  landscape  disappear  in  the 
bright  morning  light,  except  where  the  olive  groves  retain  them;  and  even  here  innumerable 
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white-walled  villas  relieve  the  sombre  hue.  The  marbles  of  Giotto’s  wonderful  campanile  flash 
and  sparkle  in  the  morning  light.  The  faint  veil  of  mist  which  lay  over  the  Arno  disappears, 
and  the  river  flows  on  rejoicingly.  Songs  and  laughter  resound  from  the  peasantry  flocking  into 
the  city  with  their  country  produce.  Enchanted  with  the  view,  we  pronounce  with  emphasis 
the  name  by  which  every  Florentine  calls  his  beloved  city,  Firenze  la  bella. 

In  the  long  list  of  illustrious  Florentines,  the  name  of  Dante  holds  the  first  place.  He,  like 
Savonarola,  thundered  out  his  denunciations  of  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy,  and  like  him, 
too,  endured  the  bitterness  of  persecution  and  exile.  Though  living  six  centuries  ago,  his  birth¬ 
place  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  the  stone  bench  on  which  he  used  to  sit  is  an  object  of  reverential 
pride  to  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  and  looks  upon  the  cathedral,  the 
Campanile  of  Giotto,  and  the  Baptistery.  His  portrait  by  Giotto  has  recently  been  discovered 
on  the  walls  of  the  Bargello.  It  represents  a  face  of  singular  delicacy,  beauty  and  force.  Though 
some  doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  its  authenticity,  the  general  current  of  opinion  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  its  being  a  genuine  and  original  portrait  of  the  great  poet.  Driven  into  banishment 
by  his  foes,  he  endured,  as  he  tells  us,  the  hardship  of  climbing  the  stairs  of  strangers,  and  the 
bitterness  of  eating  the  bread  of  patrons.  Buried  at  Ravenna,  his  countrymen,  repenting  of 
their  hostility,  begged  that  his  ashes  might  be  restored  to  them  :  but  their  prayers  were  refused. 
How  fondly  he  cherished  the  memory  of  his  birthplace  is  evident  on  almost  every  page  of  his 
great  poem ;  for  amidst  his  denunciation  of  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Florentines,  he  dwells 
with  loving  minuteness  on  all  the  details  of  the  varied  scenery  and  architecture  of  the  ungrateful 
city  which  had  cast  him  forth. 

Amongst  the  most  illustrious  of  Florentines  was  Michael  Angelo.  Painter,  sculptor,  archi¬ 
tect,  civil  and  military  engineer  and  poet,  he  was  one  of  the  most  variously  accomplished  men 
who  ever  lived ;  and  in  every  one  of  these  departments  he  was  great.  Nothing  that  came  forth 
from  his  hands  was  mean  or  poor.  His  faults  were  those  of  superabundant  strength  and  force. 
St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome,  is  one  amongst  the  many  buildings  which  display  his  power  as  an  architect. 
The  paintings  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  have  already  been  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  his  genius 
as  a  painter.  As  a  sculptor  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled  since  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  the  great  engineering  works  of  his  time  his  advice  and  co-operation  were  eagerly  sought,  both 
in  peace  and  war.  That  he  is  less  known  as  a  poet  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  sonnets  are 
often  mystical  in  thought  and  obscure  in  expression. 

But  the  briefest  possible  summary  of  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  men  who  were  Florentine  by 
birth  or  adoption  would  demand  a  volume.  We  hasten  to  mention  some  of  the  buildings  which 
adorn  the  Athens  of  Italy.  Chief  among  its  ecclesiastical  edifices  is  the  magnificent  group 
composed  of  the  Duomo,  the  Campanile  of  Giotto  and  the  Baptistery.  The  exterior  of  the 
cathedral  is  imposing,  and  when  the  facade,  rapidly  approaching  completion,  is  unveiled,  the 
grand  outline,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  effect  produced  by  the  employment  of  variously  colored 
marbles,  will  render  the  group  of  buildings  perhaps  unequalled  in  Europe.  But  the  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  at  first  view  disappointing.  The  sombre,  colorless  walls,  the  dim  light  and  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  enrichment  or  decoration,  have  a  meagre  effect.  But  by  degrees  the 
simple  purity  of  the  lines  and  the  grand  sweep  of  the  dome  impress  the  spectator.  The  richly 
jewelled  windows,  which  are  overlooked  at  first  from  their  smallness,  soon  attract  the  eye  and 
add  to  the  general  effect.  The  dome,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  suggested  that  of  St. 
Peter’s.  As  Michael  Angelo  passed  it,  on  his  way  to  undertake  the  erection  of  the  great  basilica 
at  Rome,  he  is  reported  to  have  looked  up  to  it  and  said,  “Like  you  I  will  not  be ;  better  I  can¬ 
not  be.” 

At  one  corner  of  the  cathedral  stands  the  Campanile  of  Giotto — the  pride  of  Florence. 
Across  the  square,  in  front  of  the  cathedral  and  campanile,  is  the  Baptistery  of  St.  John.  The 
Florentines  affirm  that  it  was  originally  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mars,  but  admit  that  little  remains 
of  the  pagan  edifice  beyond  the  general  design.  It  is,  however,  not  older  than  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  though  some  of  the  columns  may  be  of  an  earlier  date.  The  mosaics  of  the  floor  and 
ceiling,  and  the  frescoes  round  the  walls,  have  a  very  striking  effect.  But  the  glory  of  this 
edifice  are  its  great  bronze  doors,  one  of  which  was  so  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  that  he 
declared  it  worthy  to  be  the  Gate  of  Paradise. 

The  secular  edifices  of  Florence  are  interesting,  more  from  their  historical  associations  than 
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their  architectural  merits.  The  Palazzo  Vecehio  was  erected  in  1298  for  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Magistracy  of  the  Republic.  For  many  ages  it  formed  the  centre  of  the  political  life  of  the 
Florentines.  A  magnificent  staircase  leads  from  the  court  up  to  the  vast  hall  in  which  Savona- 


Venice. 


rola  convened  the  citizens  in  his  futile  attempts  to  restore 
their  ancient  liberties.  This  hall,  much  mutilated,  was 
used  for  the  meeting  of  the  Italian  deputies  until  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Rome.  In  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  in  the  Piazza  della  Sisrnoria,  and  in  the  Fosfgda 
dei  Fanzi,  stand  some  of  the  finest  statues  in  Florence. 
Here  are  the  Perseus  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines  by  John  of  Bologna,  and  other  works  of  art 
of  world-wide  reputation.  The  David  of  Michael  Angelo 
has  been  removed  from  its  former  place  in  the  Foggia 
to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  bronze  copy  of  the 
statue  now  stands  on  the  Terrace  of  San  Miniato.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  Michael  Angelo’s  masterpiece.  The  yonth  has  just  confronted  the 
Philistine.  His  nostrils  and  throat  seem  to  swell  with  indignation  at  the  blasphemies  he  hears. 
His  whole  attitude  expresses  confidence  in  the  victory  he  is  about  to  gain,  and  yet  a  shade  of 
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anxiety  is  passing  across  his  face  as  he  advances  to  the  unequal  conflict.  It  is  with  a  sense  of 
surprise  that  visitors  to  Florence  find  works  of  genius  such  as  these  standing  in  the  open  air, 
amidst  the  busy  life  of  the  people. 

To  describe  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  Pitti  and  Ufifizi  galleries  would  require  a  volume.  They 
contain  some  thousands  of  statues,  paintings  and  mosaics.  Of  course  in  so  vast  a  collection 
there  are  many  of  inferior  merit,  but  the  proportion  of  these  is  less  than  in  almost  any  other 
great  gallerv,  and  the  works  of  art  which  are  recognized  as  masterpieces  are  very  numerous. 
The  Venus  de’  Medici  and  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  would  alone  suffice  to  make  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  galleries  which  contained  them. 

Most  travellers  pass  between  Florence  and  Rome  by  the  shorter  route,  by  Empoli,  Siena  and 
Orvieto.  For  those  who  have  time  to  linger  on  their  journey  there  is  one  far  more  interesting, 
as  among  the  stations  at  which  a  halt  may  be  made  are  Arezzo  (Arretium),  the  birthplace  of 
Maecenas  and  Petrarch  ;  the  lovely  Lake  Thrasymene  is  also  passed,  with  the  quaint  and  ancient 
city  of  Perugia,  also  Terni,  with  its  beautiful  waterfalls,  the  finest  in  Italy. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  tour  through  Italy  is  less  interesting  and  exciting  now  than  it  was  years 
ago,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  of  all  countries  in  the  world  Italy  is  that  which  best  repays  the 
traveller.  In  Rome  the  history  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  is  recorded  in  contemporary 
monuments.  Stand  upon  the  Capitol.  Before  you  is  the  Palatine,  where  Romulus  stood  :  be¬ 
neath  you  are  cyclopean  walls  and  the  rock-hewn  dungeon  of  one  of  the  villages  out  of  which 
the  empire  sprang.  On  yonder  hills  Hannibal  encamped.  Through  those  gates  marched  the 
legions  which  conquered  the  world.  There  runs  the  Via  Sacra,  along  which  the  victorious 
generals  passed  in  triumph.  The  Forum,  in  which  crowds  hung  upon  the  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
and  the  spot  where  Caesar  fell  pierced  with  wounds,  are  before  us.  There  stretches  the  Appian 
Way,  trodden  by  the  feet  of  a  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  who  was  to  win  for  his  Master  a  nobler 
victory,  and  for  himself  a  more  imperishable  crown,  than  Romans  ever  knew.  That  vast  pile  is 
the  Coliseum,  where  Christians  were  flung  to  the  lions,  and  gave  their  blood  to  be  the  seed  of 
the  Church.  The  Campagna  around  us  is  hollowed  into  catacombs,  in  which  they  laid  down 
their  dead  to  rest  in  peace.  There  stands  the  arch  where  Titus  passed  bearing  the  spoils  of  the 
Temple.  Baths,  temples,  palaces,  basilicas,  attest  the  splendor  of  the  empire,  and  mark  its 
decline  and  ruin.  The  records  of  mediaeval  anarchy  may  be  read  in  battlemented  ruins. 

Anything  more  lonely  and  desolate  than  the  Campagna  round  Rome  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  A  waste  of  moorland  stretches  far  and  wide,  covered  with  grayish-brown  moss  and 
coarse  grass.  Its  surface  is  broken  up  by  a  succession  of  hillocks,  many,  perhaps  most,  of  which 
cover  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur  and  prosperity.  Out  of  not  a  few  of  them  rise  crumbling 
walls  and  towers  of  various  dates — the  strongholds  of  turbulent  barons,  the  villas  and  palaces  of 
Roman  senators  and  knights,  or  old  Etrurian  towns  which  had  passed  their  prime  before  Rome 
rose  to  empire.  Buffaloes  and  dove-colored  oxen  wander  over  the  waste  or  plunge  into  the 
morasses  which  lie  between  the  mounds,  to  escape  the  stings  of  innumerable  swarms  of  flies. 
Goats  and  goat-like  sheep  straggle  here  and  there,  guarded  by  wolf-like  dogs,  and  tended  by 
herdsmen  clad  in  sheepskin  jackets,  their  feet  and  legs  swathed  in  filthy  rags.  The  few  human 
beings  one  encounters  are  livid  in  complexion,  with  sunken  eyes  and  fever-stricken  faces — for 
the  malaria  exhaled  from  the  soil  is  laden  with  disease  and  death.  Here  and  there  a  string  of 
country  carts  may  be  seen — a  few  boards  rudely  nailed  together  and  drawn  by  oxen  or  miserable 
horses  —  each  one  has  a  canopy  of  basket-work  covered  with  hide,  beneath  which  the  driver 
crouches  to  escape  the  wind  or  rain  or  sun.  Across  this  dreary  waste  travellers  hasten  to  reach 
the  city  before  sunset,  for  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Campagna  after  nightfall  might  be  fatal. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  the  causes  of  the  malaria  which  now  depopulates  the  Cam- 
pagna,  and  which  in  summer  turns  parts  even  of  the  city  into  a  pest-house.  The  answer  is 
difficult.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not  prevail  in  former  times. 

Rome  itself  to  a  great  extent  deepens  the  impression  of  loneliness  produced  by  the  Campagna. 
Within  the  walls  are  vast  spaces,  void  and  desolate,  grass-grown  mounds  and  mouldering  ruins. 
The  Aventine  and  Coelian  hills,  which  under  the  empire  were  the  abode  of  a  crowded  and  busy 
population,  are  now  bare  and  desolate.  The  number  of  convents  now  empty  of  their  former 
inmates,  and  of  churches  closed,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  single  day  in  the  year,  adds  to  the  general 
sense  of  gloom.  The  famous  Tiber,  too,  is  solitary;  although  the  works  now  in  progress  for 
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widening,  clearing  and  deepening  the  river  may  restore  to  its  wharves  something  of  their  olden 
prosperity.  In  other  parts  of  the  city  reconstruction  and  extension  are  busy.  Around  the  rail¬ 
way  station,  on  the  Esquiline,  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills,  a  district  of  wide,  straight  streets  and 
lofty  buildings  is  springing  up  which  reminds  the  traveller  of  Paris.  In  fact,  on  arrival  in  the 
city,  after  sweeping  round  the  old  gray  walls  for  a  dreary  time,  as  it  seems,  after  first  catching 
sight  of  the  cypresses  and  pyramids  that  mark  the  English  cemetery,  one  is  ready  to  exclaim, 
Is  this  Rome?  It  is  not  until  we  plunge  into  the  narrow,  picturesque  streets,  and  catch  sight  of 
some  ancient  fountain  or  fragment  of  ruin  built  into  the  walls,  that  we  seem  to  have  found  the 
city  of  our  dreams. 

First  and  foremost  in  point  of  interest  we  touch  upon  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  all  Rome.  From  this  she  extended  her  circumference  till  she  took  in  the  whole 
world.  On  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  Romulus,  a  simple  shepherd-boy,  stood  and  watched  his 
flight  of  birds  of  good  augury,  while  Remus,  from  the  adjacent  Aveutine,  surveyed  his  own 
unsuccessful  flight.  The  Caesars’  imperial  seat  was  oil  the  Palatine.  Augustus  thought  to 
build  for  all  time.  But  now  the  halls  of  the  Caesars  are  a  mass  of  stupendous  ruins,  cropping 
up  amid  the  fresh  bloom  of  terraced  gardens  and  vineyards. 

The  seven-hilled  city.  Where  are  the  seven  hills?  We  have  enumerated  two,  the  Palatine 
and  the  Aventine.  The  Capitoline  was  the  high  place  where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes.  It 
led  up  by  a  steep  ascent  from  the  Forum.  On  the  highest  spot  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  where  you  now  see  the  towers  of  Ara-cceli  flaming  in  the  sun,  approached  by  a  long 
flight  of  marble  steps.  Titus,  in  the  splendors  of  a  long-drawn  processional  triumph,  brought 
up  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Capitol,  and  received  there,  all  Rome  making  holiday,  the 
solemn  thanks  of  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  The  hill  is  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  It  towered  above 
some  of  the  temples  in  the  Forum.  The  Tarpeian  Rock  is  hard  at  hand,  from  whose  steep 
traitors  were  hurled.  That  was  the  famous  leap  that  “cured  all  ambition.”  There  is  a  garden 
there  now,  and  on  the  fatal  edge  wild  flowers  blossom,  and  speedwell  and  forget-me-nots  peep 
out  in  tufts  from  crannies  halfway  down  the  cliff.  It  looks  as  smiling  and  innocent  as  if  blood 
had  never  been  spilt  there.  The  church  of  St.  John  Fateran  marks  the  slope  of  the  Coelian 
Hill,  and  the  swell  of  the  Esquiline  may  be  roughly  guessed  from  the  spot  marked,  where  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  stands.  The  Quirinal  is  indicated  by  the  palace  lately  of  the  Pope,  now  of  the 
King.  And,  lastly,  the  Viminal,  a  difficult  position  to  make  out,  lies  between  the  Quirinal  and 
Esquiline. 
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These,  then,  are  the  famous  seven  hills  included  in  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  from  which 
Rome  took  the  name  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  In  later  times,  of  course,  other  hills  were  included, 
Monte  Mario,  Vaticano,  Pincio,  etc.  The  summits  of  the  seven  hills  belonged  to  patricians, 
and  were  in  those  days  covered  with  gardens  and  temples.  Among  the  stifling  lanes,  choked-up 
alleys  and  lofty  houses  of  old  Rome — for  there  were  no  streets  then,  in  our  sense  of  the  word — 
these  hill-tops  must  have  been  as  pleasant  oases,  where  the  citizen  might  inhale  the  fresh  sunset 
air  and  look  down  on  the  fevered  city. 

About  the  Forum  the  chiefest  of  Rome’s  recollections  gather.  From  the  Rostra,  a  kind  of 
open-air  Westminster  Hall,  near  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the  great  causes  were  pleaded  ;  a 
crowd  spell-bound  beneath,  and  groups  on  the  marble  steps  of  porticoes  within  hearing. 

“Yes,  and  in  yon  field  below, 

A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep. 

The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  flow, 

And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — burns  with  Cicero.” 

Perhaps  a  more  startling  remembrance  is,  that  the  holy  things  from  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
passed  captive  over  those  very  flags.  Titus’s  Arch  on  the  Sumrna  Sacra  Via,  the  highest  spot 
of  the  road,  records  that  fact  on  its  frieze.  The  sculptures  on  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  Roman  monuments,  are  nearly  perfect. 

Near  the  Arch  of  Titus  stands  that  of  Constantine.  The  imposing  size  and  fine  proportions 
of  this  triumphal  arch  make  it  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  But  the  work  of  destruction  and 
reconstruction  out  of  former  edifices  had  begun  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor ;  and  it  is  thought  by  many  archaeologists  that  this  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  Arch 
of  Trajan.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  decorations  belong  to  the  earlier  period  ;  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  conqueror  of  Maxentius  simply  plundered  the  arch  of  his  predecessor  or 
appropriated  it  en  masse. 

From  Titus’s  Arch  the  Sacra  Via  runs  in  a  gentle  descent  on  to  the  Coliseum.  We  are  still 
on  ground  teeming  with  recollections.  Ret  us  go  back  a  few  years.  St.  Paul  was  in  Rome. 
Christianity  was  already  recognized  as  a  thing  to  be  persecuted.  Nero,  from  his  housetop,  had 
fiddled  to  the  burning  of  Rome,  in  some  drunken  dream  that  he  beheld  Troy  in  flames.  From 
out  of  the  chaos  he  cleared  a  space  and  built  himself  a  lordly  pleasure-house  within  a  sling’s 
cast  from  this  spot.  The  Golden  House  of  Nero,  it  was  called.  His  colossal  statue  of  bronze, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  stood  in  the  vestibule.  Gardens  ran  down  to  the  hollow 
where  now  is  the  Coliseum.  In  that  dip  he  made  him  an  artificial  lake,  on  whose  banks  clusters 
of  houses  were  set  to  represent  small  cities.  The  slopes  of  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline  adjacent 
were  converted  into  vineyards,  that  the  illusion  of  a  country  view  might  be  complete.  In  this 
abode  of  magnificent  wickedness  was  all  that  art  could  devise  to  produce  pleasure ;  and  on  the 
terrace  walks,  on  some  nights  of  revel,  Christians  wrapped  in  pitch  were  burnt  as  beacons  to 
light  up  the  scene. 

He  died.  By-and-by  the  artificial  lake  was  drained.  Titus  began  building  the  Coliseum  in 
its  bed.  Many  thousand  captive  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  employed  on  it.  It  seated  eighty 
thousand  people.  One  hundred  days  did  the  dedication  festival  last.  There  were  combats  of 
storks,  of  elephants,  of  bulls  and  of  men.  Five  thousand  wild  beasts  fought  with  gladiators, 
aud  with  one  another.  Finally  a  volume  of  water  was  let  into  the  arena  by  sluices,  and  a  combat 
of  ships  of  war  took  place. 

The  Coliseum,  however,  must  have  been  a  baby  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  vestiges  of  which 
still  are  manifest  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  the  scene  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  The  Circus  Maximus  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Republic.  Julius  Caesar 
rebuilt  it,  and  the  emperors  till  Constantine  kept  it  in  splendor.  So  vast  was  it  that  one  can 
hardly  picture  it  in  the  mind.  An  oval,  nearly  half  a  mile  long  by  nine  hundred  feet  broad, 
with  seats  for  half  a  million  of  people,  who,  looking  up,  saw  Caesar’s  halls  towering  above  them 
on  one  side,  on  the  other,  those  on  the  Aventine.  It  was  chiefly  for  chariot-races  and  foot-races 
— the  kind  of  circus  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  in  mind  (ch.  xii,  i), 
whose  cloud  of  witnesses  spurred  on  contending  racers  to  the  goal.  Down  the  centre  ran  what 
was  called  a  spina)  or  backbone  of  narrow  gardens,  of  fountains  and  statuary;  and  the  racers 
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circled  round  it.  Two  Egyptian  obelisks  were  planted  at  the  ends  of  the  spina.  One  of  them 
is  now  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  other  stands  in  front  of  the  Eateran.  This  last  Constantine 
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brought  from  Egypt,  in  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  oars.  It  is  a  monolith  of  granite,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  (including  the  pedestal),  weighing  about  six  hundred  tons.  The  Broken 
Bridge,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pons  Emilius,  finished  by  Scipio  Africanus  B.  C.  142,  from 
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which  Heliogabalus  was  cast  into  the  Tiber,  is  now  used — that  is,  the  broken  arches  of  it — to 
support  a  modern  suspension  bridge  near  the  temple  of  Fortuua  Virilis. 

The  piers  of  the  famous  bridge  Sublicius,  familiar  to  us  in  Macaulay’s  lay,  which  was  kept 
by  Horatius  Codes  and  his  two  brethren  single-handed  against  the  army  of  Porsenna,  may  still 
be  seen  when  the  Tiber  is  at  low  ebb  near  the  spot  marked.  Next  turn  to  the  mouth  of  the  old 
sewer  which  drained  Rome  six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  It  is  built  of  such  splendid  masonry 
that  even  now  it  stands  firm  as  when  its  foundations  were  laid.  Near  it  stands  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Rome. 

The  island  in  the  Tiber  was  sacred  to  Esculapius.  The  story  is  that  about  B.  C.  300,  in 
obedience  to  a  Sibylline  oracle,  the  Romans  sent  for  Esculapius  to  Rome.  The  ambassadors 
returned  in  a  vessel  with  the  statue  of  the  god.  A  serpent  was  found  hidden  among  the  cordage. 
They  took  it  for  the  serpent  of  Esculapius,  and  thought  that  the  god  had  himself  accompanied 
them  in  the  ship  they  had  travelled  in.  When  they  got  up  the  Tiber  the  serpent  escaped  and 
hid  himself  among  the  rushes  of  this  island.  There  they  built  a  temple,  and  cut  the  island 
itself  into  the  form  of  a  ship,  coating  its  sides  with  strong  masonry,  adding  prow,  stern  and  all, 
so  that  it  looked  like  a  giant  vessel  in  mid-stream. 

Trajan’s  Column,  erected  A.  D.  117,  a  noble  work  of  art,  on  whose  spiral  bas-reliefs  of  marble 
are  carved  no  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  human  figures,  is  now  surmounted  by  the 
bronze  figure  of  St.  Peter. 

The  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  built  B.  C.  27,  is  a  circular  temple  elegantly  proportioned,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  dome  in  the  world,  and  wonderfully  lighted  by  a 
single  orifice  at  the  summit.  Time  seems  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Pantheon.  Spite  of  its  age,  it 
is  as  perfect  as  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  near  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius,  who  about  the  time  of  Christ 
mimicked  the  Pharaohs  in  this  his  sepulchre,  is  the  English  burying-place.  It  is  a  kind  of 
grassy  upland  beneath  the  old  Aurelian  wall,  where  flowers  and  English  cemetery  creepers 
luxuriate  in  southern  wantonness  over  the  memorials  of  English  dead. 

The  basilicas  of  Rome  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  John  Lateran,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  within  the  walls,  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Sebastian 
outside.  Of  these,  St.John  Lateran  is  first  in  dignity,  being  the  metropolitan  church  of  Rome. 
The  popes  resided  in  its  palace  for  one  thousand  years,  and  five  general  councils  have  been  held 
within  its  walls.  In  size,  splendor  and  present  importance  it  yields,  however,  to  St.  Peter’s. 
Of  this,  as  the  most  famous  church  of  Christendom,  we  give  a  more  detailed  account.  It  stands 
upon  the  traditional  site  of*  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  over  which,  it  is  said,  an  oratory  existed  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  historical  proof ;  the  long  residence 
and  episcopate  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  are  a  figment  contradicted  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  it 
is  cpiite  uncertain  whether  the  imperial  city  was  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom.  In  306  Constantine 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  great  basilica  on  the  spot,  working  with  his  own  hands  at  the 
task,  and  carrying  twelve  baskets  of  earth  in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

The  Basilica  of  Constantine  suffered  greatly  in  the  stormy  times  which  followed.  Still  it 
stood  for  a  thousand  years,  when  it  was  determined  to  erect  an  edifice  which  should  eclipse  all 
others  in  size  and  splendor. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  April,  1506,  that  Pope  Julius  II.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  church. 
The  stone  was  deposited  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  four  pillars  which  now  support  the  cupola ; 
but  only  these  pillars  and  their  superincumbent  arches  were  completed  when  Bramante,  the 
first  architect,  died  ;  Julius  had  expired  in  the  preceding  year.  His  successor,  Leo  X.,  however, 
carried  forward  the  work  with  great  energy;  these  two  popes  surpassing  all  their  predecessors  in 
the  sale  of  indulgences,  in  order  to  obtain  the  vast  sums  required  for  the  erection  of  the  edifice. 
It  is  a  memorable  circumstance  that  the  indignation  caused  by  the  shameless  manner  in  which 
these  indulgences  were  sold  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Reformation  nnder  Lnther. 

The  building  was  now  committed  to  the  charge  of  Raphael  with  two  other  architects ;  but 
little  was  done  in  his  time  beyond  the  strengthening  of  the  four  pillars  already  reared.  After 
the  deaths  of  several  architects  and  popes,  Paul  III.  committed  the  superintendence  of  the  edifice 
to  Michael  Angelo ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  though  he  carried  the  dome,  according 
to  his  own  design,  to  its  present  height.  The  building  was  undertaken  after  his  decease  by 
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Giacomo  della  Porta 
during  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Gregory 
XIII.,  who  was  so 
anxious  to  see  it 
finished  that  six 
hundred  workmen 
were  employed  at 
it  night  and  day, 
and  one  hundred 
thousand  golden 
crowns  were  annu¬ 
ally  voted  for  its 
completion.  Carlo 
Maderno,  another 
architect,  returned 
to  the  form  of  the 
Latin  cross,  which 
had  been  repeatedly 
changed  and  re¬ 
changed  for  the 
Greek,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  body  of 
the  edifice.  One 
hundred  and  sev¬ 
enty  years  elapsed 
before  this  was 
done,  and  three 
centuries  were  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the 
edifice  to  its  present 
form,  its  progress 
extending  over  the 
reigns  of  no  fewer 
than  forty-three 
popes. 

In  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Carlo  Fon¬ 
tana  drew  up  a 
statement  of  the 
sums  of  money  that 
had  been  expended 
on  it ;  the  total, 
exclusive  of  405,453 
pounds  of  bronze 
used  in  construct¬ 
ing  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  confes¬ 
sional,  amounted  to 

47G  5 1 5  4  5  °?  °°°, 000 

scudi,  or  about 

$58, 1 25,000. 

The  main  front 
of  St.  Peter’s  is  one 


A  Mendicant  Monk  in  Venice. 
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hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  wide ;  and  the  remark  is 
common  that  it  is  more  like  the  front  of  a  palace  than  a  church.  It  consists  of  two  stories 
and  an  attic,  with  nine  windows  to  each,  and  nine  heavy  balconies,  awkwardly  intersecting 
the  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters. 

On  the  floor,  which  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  marble  of  singular  beauty,  disposed  in 
various  figures,  are  marked  the  lengths  of  some  of  the  principal  churches  of  Europe  as  well  as 
the  dimensions  of  St.  Peter’s.  They  are  thus  given  :  St.  Peter’s,  609  feet';  St.  Paul’s,  London, 
521  feet;  Milan  Cathedral,  439  feet;  St.  Paul’s,  Rome,  415  feet;  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
356  feet. 

The  lateral  aisles  and  the  numerous  chapels  have  been  subjected  to  much  hostile  criticism, 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  general  design,  but  the  central  nave  is  universally  regarded  as 
surpassingly  grand.  Eighty-nine  feet  in  breadth  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  high,  it  is 
flanked  011  either  side  by  a  noble  arcade,  the  piers  of  which  are  decorated  with  niches  and  fluted 
Corinthian  pilasters.  A  semicircular  vault,  highly  enriched  with  sunken  panels,  sculptures  and 
various  gilded  ornaments,  is  thrown  across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  producing  the  most 
splendid  effect. 

The  illumination  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Easter  week  during  the  papal  regime  is  described  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  it  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  spectacles  in  the  world.  The  sudden  burst 
of  radiance  from  the  ball,  the  instantaneous,  meteor-like  flash  over  the  whole  cupola,  the  long 
lines  of  lamps  bringing  out  into  vivid  relief  its  gigantic  mass  and  exquisite  proportions,  the 
reflections  in  the  spray  of  the  great  fountains,  and  the  strange  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  were 
without  a  parallel  among  the  great  shows  of  the  world,  while  the  burst  of  fireworks  from  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo  completed  the  blaze  of  splendor.  The  lighting  of  the  lamps  was  effected 
by  a  gang  of  three  hundred  workmen,  who,  having  previously  received  the  sacrament,  entered 
upon  the  perilous  enterprise.  They  ascended  by  ladders,  by  a  temporary  scaffolding,  or  were 
drawn  up  by  ropes  and  pulleys.  They  performed  their  work  with  such  marvellous  quickness 
that  the  illumination  of  the  whole  faqade  and  dome  was  often  completed  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
seconds.  All  this  is  now  at  an  end.  The  voluntary  “captivity”  of  the  Pope  in  his  palace  of 
the  Vatican  separates  him  effectually  from  the  life  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  great  festival 
days  of  the  city  are  no  longer  ecclesiastical. 

“What  impression  did  St.  Peter's  make  upon  you?”  is  a  question  asked,  perhaps,  more  often 
than  any  other  from  visitors  to  Rome  ;  and  few  questions  are  more  difficult  to  answer.  Seen 
from  a  distance — say  from  the  Pincian,  when  lit  up  by  the  morning  sun,  or  from  the  Campagna 
in  the  golden  light  of  evening — the  dome  rises  in  matchless  beauty.  Its  height  above  surround¬ 
ing  buildings  and  the  exquisite  harmony  of  its  proportions  are  then  clearly  perceived.  It  seems 
to  detach  itself  from  the  city  at  its  feet,  and  to  stand  out  against  the  sky  in  solitary  grandeur. 
But  the  view  close  at  hand  is  undoubtedly  disappointing.  The  dome  is  dwarfed,  almost  hidden, 
by  the  monstrous  faqade  in  front  of  it ;  and  the  faqade  is  ineffective,  partly  from  faults  of 
construction,  partly  from  the  immense  extent  of  the  piazza  and  the  colossal  proportions  of  the 
colonnade  enclosing  it.  This  defect  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  succession  of  popes  and 
architects  were  engaged  upon  it,  each  of  whom,  endeavored  to  make  that  part  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  the  most  imposing  feature  of  the  whole.  The  tout  ensemble  has  thus  been  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  its  builders. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  forms  part  of  the  Vatican.  Entering  from  the  right  of  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter’s,  we  pass  up  the  magnificent  Scala  Regia,  perhaps  the  grandest  staircase  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  the  masterpiece  of  its  architect  Bernini.  At  its  great  bronze  doors  are  stationed 
the  Swiss  Guard,  in  the  quaint,  picturesque  uniform  designed  for  them  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Crossing  the  Scala  Regia  and  turning  to  the  left,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  world-famous  Capella 
Sistina.  The  chapel  takes  its  name  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  whose  pontificate  it  was  erected.  Being 
only  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length  by  forty-five  in  breadth,  and  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  massive  screen,  the  visitor  is  commonly  disappointed  at  its  smallness,  especially  if,  as 
frequently  happens,  he  has  just  left  the  enormous  area  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  architecture,  too,  is 
justly  open  to  criticism.  Its  height  is  excessive,  the  cornices  are  mean  and  ill-placed ;  its  ugly 
windows  mar  the  general  effect,  and  the  high  screen  thrown  across  makes  it  look  smaller  than  it 
really  is.  The  fame  of  this  chapel  is  due  to  the  magnificent  series  of  frescoes  which  cover  its  walls 
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and  ceiling.  Here  are  found  the  finest  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  which,  though  they  have 
suffered  much  from  time,  neglect,  the  smoke  of  innumerable  lamps,  and  the  retouching  of  inferior 
artists^  yet  retain  enough  of  their  original  grandeur  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  every 


Bologna. 


student  of  art.  The  ceiling,  painted  by 
the  great  Florentine  in  twenty-two  months, 
represents  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man 
and  the  Deluge.  Below  this  are  the 
prophets,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Zech- 
ariah,  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Jonah,  selected  for 
representation  as  having  specially  foretold  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  Alternating  with  the 
Prophets  are  the  Sibyls,  who,  in  the  hagiologv 
of  the  Romish  Church,  are  regarded  as  having 
announced  to  the  heathen  world  the  future 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  did  to  their  own  nation. 

The  end  wall  is  occupied  by  a  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Upon  this  work  Michael 
Angelo  spent  seven  years  of  almost  incessant  labor  and  study.  To  animate  him  in  the  task, 
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Pope  Paul  III.,  attended  by  ten  cardinals,  waited  upon  the  artist  at  his  house.  “An  honor,” 
says  Lanzi,  who  records  the  fact,  “unparalleled  in  the  history  of  art.”  The  composition  of  the 
picture  is  wonderful  in  its  display  of  force  and  its  mastery  of  every  anatomical  detail ;  but  the 
admiration  extorted  from  the  beholder  is  unmingled  with  either  pleasure  or  sympathy.  The 
ascent  of  the  saints  to  heaven  is  rather  like  a  battle  of  Titans  to  scale  the  celestial  heights ; 
angels  and  devils  being  engaged  in  the  mighty  warfare.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge  there  is 
a  similar  conflict,  but  with  a  different  issue,  while  the  Saviour,  with  sternly-pointed  hand,  directs 
His  forces.  Below  is  the  boat  of  Charon  waiting  to  ferry  the  condemned  to  hell  !  Mary  sits  at 
the  Redeemer’s  side  with  averted  head,  as  though  unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  woe. 

The  side  walls  give  the  history  of  Moses  on  one  side,  the  history  of  Christ  on  the  other. 
Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  indicating  a  parallelism  between  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  Lawgiver  and  the  Saviour.  Thus,  Moses  and  the  Israelites  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  the  punishment  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  for  aspiring  to 
the  priesthood,  and  the  call  of  the  apostles  into  it,  confront  one  another  from  opposite  walls. 

The  remains  of  the  Regal  and  Republican  periods  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  destruction 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (B.  C.  388)  may  partly  account  for  this.  But  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  little  of  architectural  magnificence  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  “found  Rome  of  brick 
and  left  it  of  marble.”  The  early  Romans  had  neither  the  means,  the  genius,  nor  the  inclination 
to  erect  stately  edifices.  Engaged  in  wars  either  of  conquest  or  of  self-defence,  they  had  no 
leisure  for  architectural  display.  For  many  generations  after  the  date  of  its  mythical  founder, 
Rome  was  but  a  cluster  of  villages  on  the  summits  of  the  neighboring  hills  which  rose,  side  by 
side,  from  the  level  plains  of  the  Campagna.  Sanitary  and  military  considerations  combined  to 
dictate  the  selection  of  an  elevated  site  easily  to  be  defended  against  attack,  and  raised  above  the 
malaria  of  the  lowlands.  Many  such  villages  and  small  towns  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  Etru¬ 
rian  territory,  each — 

“Like  an  eagle’s  nest, 

Perched  on  a  crest, 

Of  purple  Apennine.” 

The  language  of  Montesquieu  was  probably  not  exaggerated.  “Rome,  at  first,  was  not  a 
city,  but  it  rather  resembled  one  of  those  villages  which  we  still  find  in  the  Crimea :  a  collection 
of  huts  and  enclosures  for  storing  grain  and  folding  cattle.  Streets  there  were  none,  unless  we 
give  that  name  to  the  roadways  which  ran  between  dwellings  placed  without  order  and  regu¬ 
larity.  The  inhabitants,  always  occupied  in  their  daily  tasks,  or  in  the  public  places,  were 
scarcely  ever  at  home.” 

Some  of  the  structures  of  Regal  Rome,  however,  yet  remain.  One  of  these  is  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  a  sewer  so  solidly  constructed  that  it  is  used  for  its  original  purpose  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  may  continue  to  be  so  for  ages.  The  massive  stones  employed  in  the  old  Etruscan  walls 
may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline  hills.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  this  period  is  the  old  Mamertine  Prison,  constructed  by  Aucus  Martius,  and  described 
by  Livy  and  Sallust.  Walls  built  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone  form  a  cell,  cold  and  dark  and 
damp.  But  in  the  floor  is  a  small  opening  leading  down  into  a  yet  more  horrible  dungeon. 
Sallust  speaks  of  it  as  “a  place  about  ten  feet  deep,  surrounded  by  vaults  with  a  vaulted  roof 
of  stone  above  it.  The  filth  and  darkness  and  stench  make  it  indeed  terrible.”  Here  Jugurtha 
was  starved  to  death,  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were  strangled  and  Sejanus  was  executed. 
Tradition  affirms  that  yet  more  illustrious  sufferers  were  confined  here.  In  this  state  prison  it 
is  said  that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  were  immured.  And  the  papal  legends,  which  so  often 
invest  even  a  probable  tradition  with  incredible  marvels,  are  not  wanting  here.  An  indentation 
of  the  wall  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  made  by  the  head  of  St.  Peter  when  forcibly  struck 
against  it  by  the  inhuman  gaoler ;  and  a  spring  of  water  which  rises  from  the  floor  is  declared  to 
have  burst  miraculously  from  the  rock  for  the  baptism  of  his  two  guards  Processus  and  Mar- 
tinianus. 

If  we  cannot  with  certainty  connect  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  with  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  associate  his  memory  with  one  of  the  noblest  remains  of  Repub- 
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lican  Rome — the  Appian  Way.  This  magnificent  road,  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius  (A.U.  C. 
442)i  lecl  southwards,  first  to  Capua,  and  was  afterwards  continued  to  Brundusium,  the  modern 
Brindisi.  But  it  was  joined  at  Capua  by  another  road  from  Puteoli,  the  modern  Pozzuoli,  near 


Naples.  It  was  formed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  so 
admirably  fitted  together,  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
hundred  years  the  roadway  seemed  as  perfect  as  when  first 
formed.  The  classical  scholar,  as  he  traverses  the  time¬ 
worn  pavement,  will  recall  the  journey  of  Horace  to  Brun¬ 
dusium. 

It  is  the  remains  of  Imperial  Rome  which,  by  their 
grandeur  and  extent,  fill  the  visitor  with  wonder ;  and  the 
most  important  of  these  gather  round  the  Forum  as  their 
centre.  The  extensive  excavations  carried  on  here  for  some 
years  past,  whilst  they  almost  daily  lay  bare  some  new 
object  of  interest,  have  so  changed  its  aspect  that  visitors, 
returning  after  a  long  absence,  scarcely  recognize  old 
familiar  spots.  The  Coliseum,  the  Arches  of  Titus,  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  the  modern  edifice  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  of  course  remain  the  same. 
But  the  immense  mass  of  debris  beneath  which  the  Forum  itself  lay  buried  has  been  to  a  great 
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extent  removed,  and  we  can  now  tread  the  very  pavement  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Cicero,  or  walk 
on  the  Via  Sacra  along  which  the  triumph  passed  to  the  Capitol. 

Standing  near  the  foot  of  the  Ccelian,  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra  farthest  from  the  modern 
city,  we  have  on  our  right  the  Coliseum,  on  our  left  the  Arch  of  Constantine  ;  in  front  of  us  is 
the  Arch  of  Titus :  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  with  the  church  of 
St.  Francesca  Romana,  built  out  of  their  ruins,  are  seen  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Coliseum. 

Bevond  the  Arch  of  Titus,  between  it  and  the  Capitol,  is  the  Forum  Romanum.  It  is 
crowded  with  the  relics  of  temples,  basilicas,  arches  and  columns.  For  three  centuries  it  has 
been  the  battle-field  of  antiquaries,  who  have  contended  hotly  for  their  various  theories  as  to  the 
original  design  of  the  ruins  which  cover  the  narrow  space.  Recent  excavations  have  gone  far 
to  settle  many  of  these  questions,  but  much  yet  remains  doubtful.  Looking  towards  the  Capitol 
from  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  above  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  we  see  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  front,  to  the  right.  The  three  fluted  columns  in 
the  centre  front  are  believed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  The  eight  Ionic 
granite  columns  on  the  left  belonged  to  that  of  Saturn.  The  tall,  solitary  pillar  is  that  of 
Pliocas,  to  the  left  of  which  the  foundations  of  a  double  rectangular  colonnade  mark  the  site  of 
the  vast  Basilica  Julia,  in  front  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.  To  the  right  of  this,  again,  and  a  little  nearer  to  where  we  stand,  are  the  remains  of 
Caesar’s  Temple,  with  the  stones  of  the  platform  from  which  Antony  delivered  the  funeral  oration 
of  the  great  Junius.  The  ancient  rostra  are  a  little  farther  back.  The  tower  in  the  background 
rises  over  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol. 

Amongst  the  edifices  in  and  around  the  Forum  the  Coliseum  is  the  most  impressive,  both  by 
its  imposing  mass  and  its  historic  interest.  Though  for  centuries  it  served  as  a  quarry  out  of 
which  materials  were  dug  for  palaces  and  churches,  it  yet  stands  vast  and  imperishable,  apparently 
justifying  the  proud  boast, 

“While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand. 

When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 

And  when  Rome  falls — the  World.’’ 

The  building  marks  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  city.  After  a  time  of  civil  war  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Empire,  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne,  and  began  the  Flavian  dynasty.  He,  with 
his  son  Titus,  used  the  vacant  spaces,  which  were  made  partly  by  the  fire  and  partly  by  Nero’s  de¬ 
molitions,  for  raising  structures,  a  considerable  part  of  which  still  remain,  the  most  conspicuous 
being  that  which  is  called  the  Coliseum.  The  place  chosen  was  a  hollow  between  two  of  the 
hills  on  which  Rome  stood,  and  where  Nero  had  caused  a  lake  to  be  made  near  his  Golden  House. 
Augustus  had  intended  to  build  an  amphitheatre  in  the  middle  of  the  city;  and  Vespasian  accom¬ 
plished  the  work  on  a  scale  which  was  probably  far  beyond  what  was  contemplated  by  Augustus. 
The  building  covered  nearly  six  acres.  In  form  it  is  an  oval,  620  feet  in  length  externally  by 
513  in  breadth  ;  and  the  vertical  height  is  157  feet.  The  splendor  of  the  interior  of  this  vast 
edifice  may  be  gathered  from  a  description  quoted  by  Mr.  Hemans  from  the  Seventh  Eclogue  of 
Calpurnius.  The  podium  was  encrusted  with  costly  marbles ;  network  of  gilt  bronze  supported 
by  stakes  and  wheels  of  ivory  guarded  the  spectators  from  the  wild  beasts  ;  the  spaces  between 
the  seats  glittered  with  gold  and  gems ;  a  portico  carried  round  the  entire  building  was  resplen¬ 
dent  with  gilded  columns ;  marble  statues  thronged  the  arcades ;  the  awnings  were  of  silk  ; 
marble  tripods  for  burning  perfumes  were  placed  throughout  the  edifice ;  and  fountains  of  fra¬ 
grant  water  sprinkled  the  spectators,  diffusing  delicious  odors  through  the  air. 

Primitive  Christianity  is  associated,  in  a  peculiar  and  impressive  manner,  with  Vespasian’s 
great  building ;  for  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  was  often  the  scene  of  early  martyrdoms,  from 
that  of  Ignatius  onwards,  and  is  now  become  their  great  standing  memorial.  In  memory  of 
these  martyrdoms  the  arena  was  formerly  consecrated  as  a  church.  In  the  centre  stood  a  plain 
cross,  and  around  the  walls  were  fourteen  shrines,  before  which  kneeling  worshippers  might  often 
be  seen.  In  the  worship  thus  offered  there  was  much  of  superstition — for  when,  in  the  vear 
1750,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  dedicated  the  ruins  to  the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred  days  for  every  act  of  devotion  performed  there.  But 
whilst  lamenting  the  apostasy  of  Rome  from  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church,  we  might,  never- 
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theless,  rejoice  to  see  a  visible  sign  of  the  victors’  of  the  cross  over  that  paganism  which  had 
here  erected  its  most  imposing  and  characteristic  monument.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  recall  these 
old  associations.  Since  1872  the  cross  and  shrines  have  been  removed,  and  the  excavations, 
laying'  bare  the  arrangement  of  arcades  and  cells  underneath  the  arena,  have  added  to  the 
visitor’s  information  at  the  expense  of  all  picturesqueness.  The  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  even 
trees,  which  long  garnished  the  interior,  and  beautified  the  rugged  walls  with  life  and  bloom, 
have  also  been  ruthlessly  torn  away.  The  pretext  has  been  that  this  growth  tended  to  loosen 
the  stones  of  the  fabric;  but,  as  Mr.  Hare  well  remarks,  in  the  eradication  of  these  plants  and 
shrubs  “more  of  the  stones  have  given  way  than  would  have  fallen  in  five  hundred  years.”  The 
bare  vastness  of  the  building  is  more  than  ever  felt,  but  the  touches  of  loveliness  that  enriched 
it  are  all  gone. 

Little  inferior  in  interest  to  the  Coliseum,  though  far  less  impressive  architecturally,  is  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  commemorating  his  triumph  over  the  Jews.  It  was  erected,  or  at  least  com¬ 
pleted,  after  the  death  of  Titus,  as  is  shown  by  the  epithet  Divo  ascribed  to  him.  It  consists  of 
a  single  arch  of  Grecian  marble  of  exquisite  proportions,  with  fluted  columns  on  each  side.  The 
frieze  which  gives  it  its  special  interest  and  value,  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  spectator 
looking  through  the  arch  towards  the  Coliseum.  It  represents  the  triumphal  procession  with 
captive  Jews,  the  silver  trumpets,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  golden  candlestick  with  its 
seven  branches.  Amongst  the  indignities  inflicted  upon  the  Jews  in  Rome  was  the  fact  that  on 
the  accession  of  each  new  Pope  they  were  compelled  to  await  him  at  the  Arch  of  Titus,  on  his 
way  to  be  installed  at  the  Lateran,  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  swear  allegiance 
to  his  government.  This  ceremony  was  dispensed  with  at  the  installation  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo 
XIII.,  and  will  not  of  course  be  now  repeated.  It  is  the  common  belief  in  Rome  that  no  Jew 
will  ever  pass  under  the  arch  which  celebrates  the  destruction  of  his  nation. 

There  are  two  arches  in  honor  of  Septimius  Severus.  The  one  in  the  Forum  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol  has  been  already  referred  to.  It  was  erected  to  the  emperor  and  his  sons  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  A.  D.  203,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  Persians  and  Adiabeni. 
Originally  it  was  surmounted  by  a  chariot  of  bronze,  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  which  stood  a  figure 
of  Septimius  Severus,  crowned  by  Victory.  The  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  is  richly  decorated 
represent  various  incidents  in  the  campaign. 

The  other  arch  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Severus  was  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  or  Cattle 
Market,  near  the  Tiber.  An  inscription  upon  it  shows  that  it  was  erected  by  the  silversmiths 
and  traders  of  the  Forum  to  the  emperor,  his  wife  Julia  Pia  and  their  two  sons.  Though  elabo¬ 
rately  ornamented,  the  sculptures  are  of  little  value,  and  show  the  rapid  decline  of  art  from  the 
Augustan  age. 

From  the  Forum  Boarium,  we  may  pass  down  the  Via  de’  Cerchi  (Circus  Maximus)  to  the 
entrance  to  the  Palatine  Hill — a  spot  unsurpassed  even  in  Rome  for  its  marvellous  combination 
of  historic  interest  and  picturesque  beauty.  Tradition  connects  it  with  the  fabled  colony  of 
Trojans  who  settled  in  Italy  under  Pius  Alneas.  It  is  said  that  Evander  and  the  Arcadians 
established  themselves  here.  Even  the  destructive  criticism  of  modern  historians,  which  has 
swept  away  so  many  poetical  legends,  admits  the  probability  of  a  Pelasgic  village  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  which  served  as  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of  the  city  of  Romulus.  Here  the  half- 
mythical  founder  of  Rome  saw  the  flight  of  vultures  which  determined  the  augury  in  his  favor ; 
and  round  the  base  of  this  hill  he  marked  out  the  pomcerium  of  his  city.  It  was  on  the  Palatine 
that  he  died,  probably  at  the  hands  of  the  jealous  nobles  who  resented  his  ambition  ;  and  for 
generations  his  straw-built  hut  was  preserved  with  superstitious  reverence  down  to  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Here  in  after  ages  stood  the  stately  mansions  of  patricians  and  senators — Crassus,  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  Clodius,  Milo  and  Catiline.  Here  the  emperors  built  for  themselves  edifices  of  such 
splendor,  that  the  Palatine  has  given  its  name  to  palaces  in  every  language  of  Europe.  Two 
neighboring  hills,  besides  the  Palatine  itself,  were,  in  the  days  of  Nero,  absorbed  by  the  imperial 
house  and  gardens,  which  were  embraced  in  a  circuit  of  three  miles  and  a  half.  The  quarries 
of  the  world  were  ransacked  for  costly  marbles — purely  white,  or  veined  with  purple  and  gold. 

Now  all  is  ruin.  The  marbles  have  been  stripped  off,  leaving  enormous  masses  of  brickwork, 
which  in  their  vastness  and  extent  look  like  a  city  of  the  giants.  The  whole  hill  is  scarped  with 
arches,  which  formed  the  substructures  upon  which  the  palace  was  reared.  It  is  with  strange 
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emotions  that  we  pace  broad  platforms  open  to  the  sky,  among  bases  of  pillars  and  marble  frag¬ 
ments,  or  pass  through  broken  arcades,  or  stand  before  vast,  crumbling,  silent  walls,  and  vainly 
endeavor  to  recall  in  imagination  the  proud,  magnificent  heathen  life  of  which  these  are  now  the 
chief  memorials.  Only  too  plainly  do  we  see  that  the  cost  was  unstinted,  that  imperial  pride 
wrought  its  utmost  for  self-indulgence  and  the  overwhelming  display  of  power.  But  we  cannot 
identify  the  particular  scenes.  Antiquaries  have  done  their  best  to  help  us,  but  they  differ 
among  themselves,  and  in  the  almost  entire  lack  of  ancient  inscriptions  only  a  few  localities 
can  be  indisputably  made  out.  In  the  early  stages  of  excavation,  boards  were  placed  all-over 
the  hill  inscribed  with  the  supposed  names  of  the  respective  buildings ;  but  these  way-marks 
have  now  mostly  disappeared.  Still  there  cannot  but  be  many  points  of  certainty  as  well  as  of 
interest.  The  massive  fragments  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  with  the  grotto  of  the  Lupercal,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  built  by  Romulus,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Victor  vowed  by  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus,  the  Palace  of  Tiberius,  the  Basilica  or  Court  of  Justice  and  the  Stadium,  not  to  mention 
other  ruins,  are  tolerably  indubitable  remains.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  and,  to  the 
passing  visitor,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is  the  suite  of  rooms  supposed  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  apartments  with 
their  vestibule  are  still  complete ;  and  the  frescoes,  especially  those  of  garlanded  flowers,  may 
compare  with  the  best  of  those  at  Pompeii. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the  view  commanded  from  different  points  of  this  noble  hill. 
On  one  side  was  outspread  beneath  the  view  of  the  masters  of  the  empire  the  Forum  with  its 
busy  life,  and  on  another,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  lay  the  Circus  Maximus,  upon 
the  games  and  contests  of  which  the  occupants  of  the  palace  could  look  down.  This  valley  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Jewish  cemetery,  and  by  the  gas-works  of  the  city.  Still  beyond  extends 
the  Campagna,  with  a  lovely  view  of  the  Alban  Hills. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  excavation  has  been  that  of 
the  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  brought  to  light  in  1884.  For  a  long  time  this  was  supposed 
to  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  the  only  indication  of  its  existence  being  the  ruins  of  the  little 
Temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum.  Now  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Palatine  beyond  this  temple  has 
been  opened,  and  the  whole  noble  Atrium,  or  Hall  of  the  Virgins,  has  been  brought  to  light, 
with  the  chambers  where  these  maidens  lived,  and,  what  is  more  interesting  still,  a  series  of 
marble  statues,  some  of  them  in  good  preservation,  of  fair  robed  damsels,  no  doubt  representing 
those  who  were  specially  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  The  statues  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  situ ,  instead  of  being  carried  off  to  museums  ;  and  antiquaries  are  busy  in 
estimating  the  importance  of  this  great  discovery. 

Whilst  many  of  the  churches  of  modern  Rome  have  been  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  basilicas  and  temples,  two  are  specially  noteworthy  as  remaining  unchanged  in  form,  the 
dedication  being  simply  transferred  from  a  pagan  deity  to  a  Christian  saint.  One  of  these,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  between  it  and  the  Tiber.  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  its  original  dedication,  and  it  certainly  was  not  the  Temple  of  Vesta  de¬ 
scribed  by  Horace  as  exposed  to  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  del  Sole.  It  is  only  opened  for  public  service  on  certain  days  in  the  year.  Its 
exquisite  proportions  are  injured  by  the  modern  roof  of  coarse  tiles,  which  have  replaced  the 
original  entablature  and  covering ;  but  it  well  deserves  to  be,  as  it  is,  one  of  the  most  favorite 
objects  in  Rome  for  reproduction  in  models  and  mosaics. 

Better  known  by  engravings  even  than  the  Temple  of  Vesta  is  the  Pantheon,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  though  it  was  dedicated  so  early  as  A.  D.  608  to  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres.  It  is 
the  one  edifice  of  old  Rome  that  remains  entire,  “spared,  and  blessed  by  time,” — 

“Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime, 

Shrine  of  all  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods.” 

Twenty-seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  Agrippa  dedicated  this  temple  “to  all  the 
gods.”  But  it  is  probable  that  the  body  of  the  building  was  of  far  older  date,  and  that  only  the 
portico  was  added  by  Agrippa.  The  marble  of  the  interior  is  Pentelican  from  Attica,  while  that 
of  the  Portico,  of  the  pavement  and  of  other  additions  to  the  ancient  rotunda,  is  from  Carrara 
or  some  Grecian  island,  which  was  not  quarried  till  a  later  period.  The  modern  tourist  walks  on 
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the  same  pavement  which  was  trodden  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  and  the  eye  looks  up  through 
the  open  circle  at  the  top  to  the  same  Italian  sky  at  which  the  Roman  sediles  and  consuls  gazed. 
The  clouds  of  incense  from  popish  altars  creep  through  this  aperture,  through  which  ascended 
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the  smoke  and  incense  of  old  heathen  sacrifices. 
No  other  existing  edifice  thus  links  together  the 
paganism  and  the  popery  of  Rome. 

The  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  dome  have  been 
universally  admired,  and  to  it  are  owing  the  dome 
of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  that  of  St. 
Peter’s.  It  is  an  exact  hemisphere,  and  was  origi¬ 
nally  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  for  which  bronze  was 
afterwards  substituted.  These  bronze  plates  were  re¬ 
moved  by  Urban  VIII.,  to  form  the  pillars  of  the  apostle’s 
tomb  in  the  Vatican,  and  to  be  cast  into  cannon.  From 
the  rough  appearance  of  the  brick  exterior  of  the  lower  part,  it  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
marble,  or  hidden  by  contiguous  buildings. 

The  opening  at  the  top  of  the  dome  is  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose 
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of  lighting-  the  interior,  which  has  been  effected  with  extraordinary  skill.  It  not  only  lights  the 
whole  of  the  interior  perfectly,  but  in  the  most  charming  and  magical  manner.  There  is  an 
ascent  by  about  two  hundred  steps  in  the  interior  to  this  opening.  The  tasteless  belfries,  called 
in  derision  “the  asses’  ears  of  Bernini,”  were  added  at  the  command  of  Urban  VIII. 

Hawthorne,  in  his  Note  Book ,  has  recorded  his  impressions  of  the  interior  of  the  Pantheon 
as  seen  on  a  spring  day,  when  clouds  and  sunshine  chased  one  another  across  the  sky.  All  who 
have  stood  beneath  the  swelling  dome,  and  watched  the  play  of  light  and  shade  through  its  cen¬ 
tral  aperture  will  sympathize  with  his  feelings : 

“In  the  Pantheon  to-day  it  was  pleasant,  looking  up  to  the  circular  opening,  to  see  the 
clouds  flitting  across  it,  sometimes  covering  it  quite  over,  then  permitting  a  glimpse  of  sky, 
then  showing  all  the  circle  of  sunny  blue.  Then  would  come  the  ragged  edge  of  a  cloud, 
brightened  throughout  with  sunshine,  passing  and  changing  quickly — not  that  the  Divine  smile 
was  not  always  the  same,  but  continually  variable  through  the  medium  of  earthly  influences. 
The  great  slanting  beam  of  sunshine  was  visible  all  the  way  down*  to  the  pavement,  falling  upon 
motes  of  dust,  or  a  thin  smoke  of  incense  imperceptible  in  the  shadow.  Insects  were  playing 
to  and  fro  in  the  beam,  high  up  toward  the  opening.  There  is  a  wonderful  charm  in  the  natural¬ 
ness  of  all  this,  and  one  might  fancy  a  swarm  of  cherubs  coming  down  through  the  opening  and 
sporting  in  the  broad  ray  to  gladden  the  faith  of  worshippers  on  the  pavement  beneath  ;  or  angels 
bearing  prayers  upwards,  or  bringing  down  responses  to  them,  visible  with  dim  brightness  as 
they  pass  through  the  pathway  of  heaven’s  radiance,  even  the  many  hues  of  their  wings  dis¬ 
cernible  by  a  trusting  eye ;  though,  as  they  pass  into  the  shadow,  they  vanish  like  the  motes. 
So  the  sunbeam  would  represent  those  rays  of  Divine  intelligence  which  enable  us  to  see  wonders, 
and  to  know  that  they  are  natural  things.” 

In  seeking  for  traces  of  the  primitive  Church  in  Rome,  we  turn  at  once  to  those  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs,  as  being  not  only  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance,  but  also  of  unquestioned 
authenticity.  Elsewhere  we  are  perplexed  by  superstitious  legends  and  conflicting  traditions, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  the  few  grains  of  truth  from  the  mass  of  error  in  which  they 
are  embedded.  But  in  the  Catacombs  we  cannot  doubt  that  here  the  martyred  dead  were  laid 
down  to  rest  “in  peace,”  and  that  the  living  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  these  “dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth.” 

Concerning  the  construction  and  early  history  of  these  crypts  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
Some  of  the  classical  writers  allude  to  subterranean  caverns  which  appear  to  have  existed  and 
been  inhabited  from  remote  antiquity.  Many  writers  on  the  subject  consider  this  underground 
city  to  be  the  result  of  quarryings  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  stone  to  be  used  in  building.  Others 
regard  them  as  pits  dug  out  for  the  sake  of  pozzolana,  a  sandy,  volcanic  material  used  for  mortar 
or  cement.*  Lastly,  there  are  those  who  believe  them  to  have  been  excavated  for  purposes  of 
interment,  and  either  in  part  or  altogether  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  early  Christians. 

It  had  long  been  customary  to  place  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  columbaria ,  literally  “dove¬ 
cotes,”  from  their  size  and  shape.  These  were  sometimes  private  possessions,  as  in  the  well-known 
“Tomb  of  Virgil”  at  Naples;  but  the  greater  number  were  public.  The  early  Christians,  how¬ 
ever,  repudiated  the  funeral  urn,  and  sought  a  quiet  spot  where  to  lay  their  dead,  “  in  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  the  resurrection.” 

It  is  only,  then,  with  the  condition  of  the  Catacombs  from  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
and  principally  with  the  story  of  them  during  the  few  first  centuries,  that  we  have  now  to  do. 
That  they  were  occasionally  taken  advantage  of  prior  to  those  days  for  the  purposes  of  burial,  is 
evident  from  the  pagan  inscriptions  found  here  and  there  in  them  ;  but  probably  the  Roman 
world  knew  little  of  their  existence,  and  less  as  to  their  extent.  The  outlaws  of  society,  vaga¬ 
bonds  and  thieves,  hid  in  them,  and  kept  the  secret  of  their  labyrinthine  windings.  The 
entrances  were  principally  in  gardens,  where  the  thin  crust  of  earth  having  fallen  through,  trees 
and  rank  underwood  growing  up  had  so  far  concealed  the  opening  with  a  wild  luxuriance,  that 
few  knew  of  its  existence,  and  fewer  still  cared  to  descend  and  penetrate  into  the  gloom. 

The  Catacombs  spread  in  almost  every  direction  outside  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  passages 
or  galleries  in  them  crowd  together  in  some  places  like  the  alleys  and  streets  of  a  city,  intersect- 

*  Until  recently  the  theory  that  the  excavations  were  originally  made  for  building  material  was  that  commonly  adopted.  More 
accurate  observation,  however,  seems  to  show  that  the  galleries  are  carried  through  soil  which  could  not  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
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mg’  one  another  in  a  network  of  endless  entanglement  and  confusion,  so  that  attempting  to 
explore  without  a  clue,  you  are  soon  effectually  lost.  At  times  so  densely  are  they  crowded 
together  that  you  wonder  the  impending  crust  does  not  break  through  aud  bury  acres  of  them. 
Again  from  this  congested  labyrinth  passages  outstrip  the  rest,  and  run  off  singly  for  a  mile  or 
more  to  join  some  distant  branch.  Here  and  there  ranks  of  galleries  are  found  existing  one 
beneath  another,  and  care  must  be  taken,  in  walking  through  the  topmost,  lest,  on  account  of 
the  sundry  holes  met  with  where  the  intervening  tufa  has  given  way,  the  visitors  do  not  inad¬ 
vertently  fall  through  into  the  regions  below.  The  sides  of  all  the  galleries  are  thickly  per¬ 
forated  with  tombs,  oblong,  horizontal  niches — two,  three,  or  even  six  ranks  of  them,  one  above 
another,  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  where  the  dead  have  been  placed  and  sealed  in  ;  and  they 
present  to  the  eye  an  appearance  something  similar  to  the  sleeping-berths  in  a  ship ;  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  Abbe  Gerbet,  you  may  look  upon  them  as  the  “shelves  of  a  vast  library,  where 
Death  has  arranged  his  works.”  “Vast”  indeed  the  abbd  may  well  term  it;  for  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  of  archaeologists  calculate  the  combined  length  of  these  passages  at  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  and  assert  that  above  six  millions  of  dead  were  buried  in  them  ! 

See  Naples  and  die.  So  says  a  familiar  Italian  proverb.  If  we  understand  its  meaning  to  be 
that  having  seen  the  Bay  of  Naples  we  may  not  expect,  in  this  life,  to  look  upon  a  lovelier  scene, 
the  proverb  hardly  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  exact  and  literal  truth.  Such  richness  of  color, 
such  play  of  light  and  shade,  such  marvellous  combinations  of  sea  and  coast-line,  of  fertile  plains 
and  barren  mountains,  and  vine-clad  slopes  and  white-walled  cities,  can  surely  not  be  found  else¬ 
where.  From  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Horace  its  beauties  have  been  the  theme  of  innumerable 
writers,  who,  in  prose  and  poetry,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  scene,  we  should  approach  the  city  from  the  sea.  Better  still,  we 
should  linger  on  one  of  the  islands  which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  bay  long  enough  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  mind  with  the  beauty  which  lies  around  us. 

Let  us  take  our  stand  on  the  terrace  of  the  Hotel  Tib£re,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Capri. 
At  our  feet  is  a  picturesque  village  whose  flat  and  domed  roofs  have  a  distinctly  Oriental  charac¬ 
ter,  and  would  be  seen  without  surprise  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Steep,  conical  hills  rise  on  every 
side.  Each  is  crowned  with  a  mass  of  ruins,  many  of  which  go  back  to  the  time  when  Tiberius 
held  his  infamous  orgies  here ;  others  are  remains  of  the  strongholds  erected  by  Saracen  and 
Norman  pirates,  who,  for  successive  generations,  contended  for  supremacy  along  these  shores. 
An  almost  precipitous  descent,  terraced  into  orange  gardens  and  vineyards,  leads  down  to  the 
shore.  Before  us  is  the  bay,  about  fifty-three  miles  in  circumference.  Its  waters  are  intensely 
blue,  and  so  clear  that  sailing  across  it  we  can  see  the  dolphins  gambolling  far  down  below  our 
boat’s  keel,  and  as  they  shoot  up  above  the  surface  they  dash  the  water  into  spray,  which  sparkles 
in  the  sun  like  a  shower  of  diamonds.  The  “Blue  Grotto,”  chief  show-place  of  the  island,  is 
worth  visiting — once.  F'ew  will  repeat  the  excursion. 

On  our  left  is  a  group  of  islands — Ischia,  Procida,  Nisida  and  others — green  to  the  water’s 
edge,  or  starting  precipitously  from  it.  Most  of  these  are  volcanic  and  present  the  peculiar  con¬ 
figuration  which  characterizes  this  formation.  The  terrible  earthquake  at  Ischia  in  August,  1883, 
when  many  lives  were  lost,  through  the  sudden  upheaval  of  the  ground  and  the  crash  of  build¬ 
ings,  proves  that  the  subterranean  fires  are  still  active,  and  that  the  great  “safety-valve”  of 
Vesuvius  is  not  always  sufficient  to  liberate  the  imprisoned  force.  The  horizon  bounding  the 
whole  is  formed  by  mountains  which  rise  in  grand  and  imposing  forms,  among  which  Vesuvius 
at  once  arrests  the  eye,  not  only  from  its  superior  height  and  mass,  but  by  the  mysterious  crest 
of  smoke  or  flame  which  rests  upon  it. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  district  are  deeply  interesting.  The  cave  of  the  Cumcean 
Sibyl,  the  Phlegrcean  fields  and  Lake  Avernus,  lead  back  our  thoughts  to  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Miseno  was  the  station  of  the  imperial  fleet  under  Augustus.  At  Baiae  the 
wealthiest  Romans  had  their  villas ;  and  though  ruins  now  line  the  shore,  the  view  of  sea  and 
islands  and  swelling  hills  is  still  “beautiful  as  a  dream.”  Posilipo  boasts  of  having  been  the 
residence  and  the  grave  of  Virgil ;  and  there  seems  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  the  small 
columbarium  on  the  hillside  to  which  visitors  are  conducted,  did  reallv  contain  the  ashes  of  the 
poet.  But  most  interesting  to  us  is  Pozzuoli,  the  ancient  Puteoli.  Here,  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
a  corn  ship  from  Alexandria,  the  Castor  and  Pollux ,  having  wintered  on  its  way  to  Malta,  cast 
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anchor  in  the  bay.  The  massive  blocks  of  masonry,  now  washed  over  by  the  sea,  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  pier  at  which  it  discharged  its  cargo,  and  where  stepped  ashore  a  prisoner  intrusted 
with  a  more  important  mission  than  ever  ambassador  had  borne.  It  was  Paul  coming  to  appear 
before  Ciesar,  and  to  “preach  the  Gospel  to  them  that  were  at  Rome  also.” 

Following  the  deeply-indented  coast-line,  past  many  a  spot  memorable  in  history  or  famous 
for  its  beauty,  we  reach  Naples,  with  its  belt  of  gardens  and  palaces — a  city  of  half  a  million 
inhabitants,  over  which  rises  the  precipitous  rock  on  which  the  Castle  of  San  Elmo  stands. 
Curving  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  we  pass  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  dell’  Annunziata 
and  a  score  of  other  towns  and  villages  nestling  at  the  foot  or  clinging  to  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius. 
They  mark  the  district  where  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  once  stood.  Castellamare  is  soon 
reached,  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  bay  as  its  shores  turn  westward  again  ;  and  then  comes  Sor¬ 
rento,  opposite  to  and  about  nineteen  miles  south  from  Naples.  About  nine  miles  more,  in  a 
south-westerly  course,  and  we  come  back  to  Capri,  whence  we  started,  and  from  whose  lofty 
peaks  or  terraced  roofs  this  scene  of  beauty  is  distinctly  visible. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  site,  and  the  magnificent  collection  of  works  of  ancient  art  in 
the  Museo ,  there  is  not  very  much  in  Naples  itself  to  attract  or  detain  the  visitor.  The  remains 
of  classical  and  mediseval  antiquity  are  few  and  unimportant.  Its  churches  are  devoid  of  archi¬ 
tectural  merit,  and  their  decorations  are  in  the  worst  possible  taste.  Except  the  theatre  of  San 
Carlo,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  two  royal  palaces, 
its  public  buildings  are  those  of  a  third-rate  capital.  Its  streets,  crowded,  narrow  and  dirty 
though  they  are,  have  much  picturesqueness ;  but  one  needs  to  be  insensible  to  evil  smells  to 
linger  in  them.  A  writer  who  knew  Naples  well  under  its  former  regime  describes  what  is  in 
too  many  places  its  condition  now : 
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“The  paving  is  about  the  worst  in  Europe,  and  the  drainage  extremely  incomplete.  Evil 
odors  are  more  abundant  in  Naples  than  any  other  Italian  city,  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate 
at  once  adds  to  their  number  and  intensifies  their  quality.  .  .  .  The  sun  shines  his  brightest, 
and  the  zephyrs  blow  their  softest ;  the  sea  is  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  the  mountains  of  the  most 
glorious  purple.  Nowhere  is  there  lovelier  scenery  for  the  poet  and  the  artist ;  nowhere  finer 
fish,  sweeter  fruit  or  better  game  for  the  gourmand.  The  oysters  of  Frisaro  are  equal  to  those 
of  Milton  or  Faversham,  or  the  Rocher  de  Cancale ;  and  macaroni — there  is  no  need  to  discuss 
the  macaroni  of  Naples.  Now  all  these  are,  undoubtedly,  advantages,  and,  to  counterbalance 
them,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  Naples  is  an  ill-built,  ill-paved,  ill-lighted,  ill-drained,  ill- 
watched,  ill-governed  and  ill-ventilated  city.  If  you  look  at  it  from  the  sea,  it  is  most  beautiful  ; 
if  you  enter  from  the  south,  over  the  bridge  Santa  Maddalena,  you  will  have  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  ;  if  you  keep  to  the  Chiaja — which  is  quite  the  west  end,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  the  city 
at  all,  for  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  lies  to  the  north-east — if  you  keep  to  the  Chiaja  and  the 
Strada  di  Toledo,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the  principal  streets  and  places,  you  may  preserve 
your  first  impressions;  but  if  you  wander  extensively  on  foot,  you  will  say  of  Naples  what  is 
frequently  said  of  Constantinople.” 
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Malta. 


Our  hurried  trip  through  Europe  shall  end  with  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands  of  which  our  illustration  gives  a  very  good  view  of  its  appearance  at 
the  present  day.  This  British  possession,  about  seventeen  miles  long  by  nine  broad,  with  an 
area  of  about  ninety-five  square  miles,  occupies  a  very  central  position  in  the  sea,  being  dis¬ 
tant  some  fifty-four  miles  from  the  Sicilian  coast  and  about  two  hundred  from  Cape  Bon  on  the 
African  coast.  From  its  position,  and  also  from  the  enormous  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
Malta  is  a  possession  of  immense  value  to  any  commercial  nation  which  possesses  a  navy  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it  being  blockaded.  It  happens,  consequently,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  British  dependencies,  after  India;  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  colony.  Possessing  one 
of  the  most  splendid  harbors  in  the  world,  with  such  an  even  depth  that  the  largest  vessel 
may  anchor  alongside  the  very  shore,  the  island  forms  at  once  an  admirable  station  for  a  fleet 
to  command  the  Mediterranean— a  military  focus,  where  a  force  protecting  the  route  to  Egypt 
and  India  can  be  concentrated — and  a  useful  entrepot  for  receiving  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain,  which  the  small  craft  of  the  Mediterranean  carry  to  every  point  on  the  shore  of  that 
inland  sea  and  its  tributaries.  By  whomsoever  possessed,  Malta  has  always  been  held  in  high 
estimation.  Between  it  and  Gozzo,  or  Gozo,  lies  the  small  island  of  Comino  ;  and,  off  this 
last,  the  still  smaller  islet,  Cominotto,  rears  its  rocky  crest,  while  elsewhere  around  the  shores  of 
Malta  and  Gozo,  a  few  rocks  stud  the  sea,  sustaining  each  a  few  fishermen,  and  affording  herbage 
for  goats  on  their  moss-grown  summits.  Malta  and  Gozo,  with  their  adjacent  islets,  form  to¬ 
gether  a  compact  little  realm,  celebrated  in  history,  possessing  a  magnificent  capital  in  Valetta, 
and — from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  vast  contributions  came  to  Malta  from 
all  Catholic  Europe — adorned  with  public  buildings,  institutions  and  works  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  actual  intrinsic  importance. 

Medina,  the  former  capital  of  the  island,  now  known  as  Civita  Vecchia,  or  Notabile,  is  a 
handsome  old  town,  lying  inland ;  it  contains  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John,  the  cathedral,  a  college,  and  is  still  the  seat  of  the  bishopric.  Its  rival  and 
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successor  is  Yaletta,  the  present  capital,  tremendously  fortified  and  including  among  its  public 
buildings  the  governor’s  palace — formerly  that  of  the  Grand  Masters;  the  “con-"  {i.  e.  joint) 
cathedral  of  St.  John,  a  superb  structure ;  the  Church  of  San  Pubblio,  with  its  famed  sotteranco 


Naples. 

(vault)  of  embalmed  monks  and  skeletons;  the  public 
library  ;  the  university  and  the  aqueduct  which  brings 
water  to  the  city  from  the  far  side  of  the  island,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eight  and  three-quarter  miles.  The  numerous 
casals  or  villages  scattered  through  Malta  and  Gozo  are 
neatly  built,  and  generally  present  an  aspect  of  industry 
and  frugal  happiness. 

From  Malta  the  tourist  whom  we  have  followed  so  far 
may  return  to  his  western  home  by  taking  steamer  from 
some  Mediterranean  port,  Genoa  or  Marseilles,  or  he  may 
embark  on  some  slower  sailing  vessel,  if  he  have  leisure, 
and  rest  his  eyes  and  his  brain — which  he  will  find  some¬ 
what  wearied  with  so  incessant  a  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the  land — by  the  monotony 
of  the  slower  voyage  westward.  And  he  may  possibly  conclude  that  all  the  pomp  of  Europe, 
palaces,  cathedrals  and  mountains,  is  somehow  less  sublime  than  the  long  roll  of  the  great 
Atlantic. 
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